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HISTORICAL view or THE NATIONS or THE 
ns RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


SECTION | 0. T7 


Fa ROM aa cold _; regions of the Finns, 
we now proceed acroſs the ſouth-eaſtern aſiatic 5 
: ſteppes to the confines of modern Siberia, there FE 


0 trace out the primitive ſeat of a nation, 
once the terror and the ſcourge of more than 

= one quarter of the world, which has ſpread 

itſelf over a great part of both the northern 


and ſouthern hemiſpheres, and whoſe furious 
tlürſt of conqueſt, for ſeveral ages together, MM 


=” planged Ruſſia into difſolution and ruin. 


2 NATIONS OF THE ZMPIRE. 


The Moncouss *, a nation remarkable as the 
diſturbers of the world, every where extended 


their ravages, as if the annihilation of the human 
race had been their ultimate object. Fad not their 


violences brought about revolutions in the ſtate of 
governments and of mankind, and produced con- 


ſequences that are ſtill viſible, the hiftorian 


would never have profaned his pen by recording 


By the cataſtrophes of theſe barbarians, and their 
bloody trophies would long 280 have been con- 


ſigned | to oblivion. 


The antient hiſtory of the Mongoles i is partly E 
quite unknown and partly fabulous. In the 
IE ninth century three nations appeared roaming - 
about the northern ſide of China and Korea, in 
: countries whereof the Greeks and Romans had 
never heard: in the weſt, or in modern Mongo- 
= +7 the Mong-u, who in the ſequel were called 
Monk-kos and Mongoles ; ; farther to the —_— 
the Kitanes ; and, laſtly, beyond Korea: as far: = 


the Eaſtern-ocean the Niudſches or in, \ 


EE, * That, mtg” to the uſual ion of the 1 nations * 
cx alla. the Mongolians are treated of before the Tartars, 
is, becauſe the events that befel the latter, inaſmuch as 
they concern the ruſſian empire, are comprehended in the 
mongolian hiſtory, by which method the ſucceeding wo © 
count of the tartarian nations ts rendered more eaſy and 


familiar 


— 


are, generally ſpeaking, the ſame people with 
the Tunguſes, and the Mandſchu the preſent 


ſovereigns of China. Theſe three nations, who, 
gathering by degrees, grew at length to be 
great ruling nations, were at that time weak 


And inconſiderable. In the tenth century the 
EKitanes firſt ſubdued the two other nations, 
and then the northern provinces of China. 

The Niudſches, however, ſoon roſe in rebellion 


: againſt them, were called in to their affiſt- : 
ance by the Chineſe, and now got the upper- 


hand of them as well as of the Kitanes. Upon 
| ey a part of the latter retreated | weſtwards, 


aud took poſſeſſion of the leſſer Bukharia, where 2 
they have ſince bore the name of Karakitans or 


7 ver were vided. into > Staal * whey not- 


Karaktayans. In the mean time the Niudſches I 
ruled over the north of China and the Mon- — 


withſtanding the ſupremacy of the Niudſches, 5 


had their own khans. It was one of theſe petty 


© Princes, Temudſchin, who, under the name =. 


= Tichinghis-khan, became the founder of a new 


3. monarchy, and one of the moſt memorable ra· 5 
x ragers of the world. - 


Temudſchin was thirteen years old RY on 


the death of his father in 1176, he became fo- SET 


— of 49,000 families : but, amidſt the fan- 
ER | guinary 


4 NATIONS or THE EMPIRE. 


guinary quarrels that broke out among the Khans 
of the different hordes, he ſoon found means by 
his bravery and fortitude to render himſelf the 
moſt powerful prince of the whole Mongoley. 
In order completely to become the general 
Khan, and to enable himſelf to put in execution 
the great plans of conqueſt that were hatching 
in his reſtleſs mind, he had recourſe to the pa- 
tronage of ſuperſtition, as the moſt effeQual 
means to deſpotiſm. Ata grand council, which, 


in 1206, was held at the ſources of the Onon, 3 _ 


Aa khodſha or fage, who paſſed among the people 
for a prophet and favourite of the deity, publicly 
- entered, announced to him the dominion of the + 
world, and required him, on the part of God, 
— aſſume henceforward the appellative« of Tichin- 
5 ghis-khan. | - 5 
Thus it was that Tſchinghis began his 55. 


$2 midable courſe, which laſted twenty years; du- 


ring which time be deſolated countries and ſub- f 


jugated the people from Mongolia and from 
China to the farther Aſia, and in Europe quite 


up to the ſhores of the Dniepr. If, however, 


1 ſtop a moment to examine the condition of 


the european and the aſiatic ſtates at that period, 
we ſhall no longer be aſtoniſhed at the progreſs 
made by the arms of Tichinghis, but ſhall ra- 

ther ſee cauſe for ſurpriſe that they penetrated 
5 4 . e 


| MONGOLES. 1 5 


no farther. We ſhall not here detain the reader 
with the detail of his victories and conqueſts, 
but ſhall only obſerve in general the rapid ag- 
grandizement of the mongolian monarchy, and 
particularly as it ſtood in relation to the ruſſian 
A 
In the firſt three years * his watthos Tſchin- 
. ghis ſubdued the Naimanes, Kirghiſes, and the 
other tartarian hordes. He received the volun- 
_ tary ſubmiſſion of the Igures, a poliſhed nation 


who communicated the art of writing to the 
5 Mongoles, from whom afterwards the Mandſchu 


- received it. About the ſame time Tſchinghts — 
preſſed forward into the north-weſtern parts of 


= China, and made the king of Tangut | his vaſſal. . 


Soon after this he turned his arms againſt the 5 
N iudſches, proceeding in his conqueſts, mur- - 


ders, and plunderings, as far as the capital = 


Irnking, forced it to ſurrender, and found in 


| it the wiſe Nlidſchutzay * „a truly great and no - 


< ble-minded man, whom he made his firſt officer 


of ſtate; and who, not only reſcued ſeveral 


millions of perſons. from their impen ding fate, : 
who would otherwiſe have fallen victims to the 


. * + This man, 8 harſh his name may * kighty 
Wt merits to live in the hearts of all the friends of mankind; 
hae was a deſcendant of the dethroned imperial houſe of the 
Kitanes, ts — n= c 
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ſavage Mongoles, but who alſo may jullly be 
ſaid to have created the mongolian ſtate, by po- 
liſhing the manners of that people, and, as far 


as he was able, diſſeminating the arts and the de 
ſciences among them. — 


While the mongolian army was betaling 


againſt the Niudſches, in 1217, the flames of 
war broke out with increaſing fury on the weſt⸗ 
ern ſide of the mongolian empire, which in the 
ſequel communicated to all the countries round, 1 
and the Mongoles advanced to nether Aſia, and 
thence again to Europe. — . Keſchluk, king of the 
Naimanes, who had conquered Karakitai, reuſed 
the Kanglians *, * the Kaptſchaks, the Kitanes, R 


and ſeveral adjacent nations, to take up arms 


1 ogainſt the conqueror. Tichinghis, upon this, N 
committed the proſecution of the other wars to 
his ſon Tuſchi and other  commar 
himſelf marched againſt Keſchluk, whom he de. 
| feated, and the country ſubmitted after a ſhort 
reſiſtance. He now haſtened to meet the ſultan TC 
OE. Khovareſm , who had cauſed his ambaſſador TT. 
1 be flain. This prince was eee bis 


ders, while 


oe Er Apo 8 Theſe are * n as e they a are a _ 
the ruſfian and polith chronologiſts. * denominate 
themſelves Kangar or Kangli. 


F Khovareſm was a ſtate torn off * the 1 empire = 


of — which had been founded by turkiſh nations. 


mightieſt 


| MONGOLES, 1 
mightieſt and moſt dangerous adverſary; but he 
was likewiſe obliged to ſubmit to the mongolian 
conqueror. In the year 1220 the capital Khova- 
reſm was captured, on which occaſion the num- 

| ber of the killed amounted to upwards of 


100,000 perſons, and every mongolian warrior 
5 received four- and- twenty ſlaves to his ſhare. 


About the ſame time all the countries and 


nations quite as far as the Oxus ſubmitted to 


= his arms.  Tichinghis now diſpatched an army 


„ acroſs that river, who took Khoroſan, and drove . 
| the new Khovareſmian ſultan to India. A ſecond 


Was ſtill continually fighting in China again{t 
” the Niudſches ; : third WAS making conqueſts in 
— Kaptſchak, on the north ſide of the Caſpian, 1 


and even a fourth, which had already reduced 


5 the countries on the ſouth ſide of that ſea, was _ 


8 now advancing againſt the Kaptſchaks. This i is 


the army which proceeded quite up to the 


” Dniepr. The Alanes, or Dagheſtanians, _— 
already conquered, and the Mongoles were ſtill 


Ee preſſing hard on thoſe Kaptſchaks, which i in _ — 
kuſſian year · books are called Polovtzes, on their 
retreat to the ruſſian borders with the grand. 


duke of Kief, and now with united forces fell 
| upon the common foe. Unhappily here alſo 
3 fortune of war decided in favour 11 
PE — raragers. * 1223 the Polovtzes 


B * 5 and 


| 
3 


13 a 3 
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and Ruſſians loſt the great battle on the Kalka*, 
and were purſued as far as the Dniepr by the 


Mongoles, who, however, this time did not 
penetrate into Ruſſia; but, laden with immenſe 
booty, returned by Kaptſchak to Bukharia, to 
the great Tſchinghis. 


In this very year from which we he the 25 
commencement of the moſt unfortunate period 


for Ruſſia, Tichinghis convoked a general diet, | 
in which the form of government | to be adopted 
” for the conquered countries was ſettled Y. i - 
inſatiable conqueror, like Alexander, had form- ; 
| ed the plan of penetrating into India ; but here 
alſo the ſame thing happened to him as to his 
5 grecian predeceſſor: : the army refuſed to pro- 
ceed farther. — After an abſence of ſeven by 
years, Tichinghis, in 122 55 returned to his 
Mongoley; ; but preſently after, that i is, in the 3 
following year, he found himſelf obliged to un- 7 
| dertake 2 campaign againſt the rebellious Tan- e 
_ gut. The Mongoles penetrated acroſs the great : 
5 fandy deſert into that rr, and were victo- 


„„ * This battle 1 fin 1 princes | their lives, and e 8 
. ſcarcely the tenth part of the army returned. 


+ What ſort of a ſpirit preſided in this aſembly 1 may hs : 


; judged of by a ſingle circumſtance. Some of the grandees 
£ adviſed Tſchinghis to exterminate all the inhabitants of the - 
| conquered countries in China; and it was with difficulty 


' that — me aſide the * 


rious 


5 Niudſches in China, and reduced the whole 


| already taken from the Niudſches. 2. Taulai obtained Kho- 
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rious every where; the royal race was extermi- 
nated, and the inhabitants were ſlaughtered in 
ſuch ſhocking multitudes, that ſcarcely one in 
fifty was ſpared. After this conqueſt, 'Tſchin- 
ghis had juſt conceived the idea of putting an 
end to the empire of the Niudſches in China, 
when death, in 1227, ſurpriſed this — = - 
the midſt of his dreadful projects. = 
Iſſchinghis had bequeathed to his fon Oktay 
the ſovereignty of his dominions; but this | 


. prince, as well as his three ſucceſſors, were pro- 
perly no more than the grand Khans of the 


prodigious mongolian empire, with whom their 
brothers and relations at the ſame time reigned 


in large tracts of country as princes, * * F 
| pendent on the grand-khanate *, 1 + 


Oktay firſt put an end to ths empire of the a 


3 northern China to his authority. Shortly after 8 


. 


: * Tichingbis i in "ils lifetime had wail he following fer. 5 


| tlement among his four ſons: 1. Oktay to be * 0 


and to have the Mongoley, Tangut, and countries ; 


Za raſan, the reſt of Perſia, and the indian conqueſts. 3. Dſcha- 
„ gatai had the greater and the leſs Bukharia, Turfan, the 


country of the Igures, and a part of the preſent Kal- 


muckey. 4. Baaty, a nephew of Tſchinghis, whoſe father 
Was already dead, received Kaptſchak, or the countries on 
the north ſide of the Caſpian, with all the conqueſts thence- 
abt to be made 0 on the european fide. 


this he made war upon the kings of Korea ” 
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* 


who had riſen up againſt his ſupremacy, * 
now took the reſolution, with an army of more 


than a million and a half of men, to overrun the 


world from one end of our hemiſphere to the 


other. Putting himſelf at the head of 600,000 


of his troops, he marched againſt the dynaſty =. 
Siong in ſouthern China; ; while, at the ſame time, 
the main body of his army, under the command 
of his fon Kayuk and his nephews Baaty and 
Mianku, proceeded to the weſt. On their pro- 
greſs they ſubdued the Tſcherkaſſes and Avk- 
„ penetrated the Baſchkirey, i into Kazan and 
5 Bulgaria, and finally came to Moſco. Four- 
deen ruffian towns were burnt in one month 
5 February 1238): Baaty puſhed on towards | 
| Novgorod, and ordered all the inhabitants " 
| his paſſage to be maſſacred. However, while 
yet a hundred verſts from Novgorod d he ſuddenly 
: turned about, and haſtened back to the regions 
olf the Polovtzes and Bulgarians on the Volgn 
Re After ſeveral repeated attacks from the Mongoles, N 
each of which exceeded the former in cruelty, 
. moſt of the ruſſian princes ran off to Poland and „„ 


= This title __ be ſurpriſing to none. hs was a part 


of the policy of the Mon goles to leave an apparent dignity . 


to the princes in the conquered countrigg, as ey alſo did 
in * > 


| "TT 
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Hungary, 4 let the diſpirited nk to the 
fury of theſe military barbarians. At length, 
after a deſperate reſiſtance of ten weeks, Kief 
ſurrendered (1240), and received a mongolian 
viceroy, The grand-duke of Vladimir did 
homage to the khan of Kaptſchak, who con- 
firmed him in his government and in the para- 
mount lordſhip over the other princes. How- 
ever, they made a voluntary ſubmiſſion of them. 
elves to the mongolian ſupremacy, that they 


| might not be the vaſſals of their brethren. Al! 


Ruſſia, except Novgorod, was now tributary to n 
the Mongoles, who appointed viceroys every | 
where, though without expelling | the ruſſian | 


| princes. Baaty khan, by two great armies, == 
ravaged Poland, Sileſia, and Moravia ; marched 
bimſelf with a third to Hungary, pillaged and 


| murdered all around, both here and in Slavonia, = 


Boſnia, Servia, and Bulgaria; ; and then, by. a | 


1 three years abſence, gave ſome reſpite to the 
> en and deſolated provinces of Ruſſia. . 
8 At the ſame time, while the Mongoles were EIT. 


7 committing ſuch horrors in Europe, and were 5 


proſecuting the war againſt the Koreans and he 


ä Chineſe, they overran likewiſe the 
hither Aſia with their numberleſs hoſts. Oktay 


had ſummoned i in vain the ſeldſchukian ſultan of 
| IJconium to do him homage ; he now ſent a 
— ſironger farce 3 T » — to make an 


incur- EY 


ES - | 
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incurſion upon Armenia, The Mongoles pene- 
trated into the regions of Arbela, marched 
through Niniveh, approached Bagdat, conquered 


Erxzerum, ravaged and ſubjugated ſeveral cities 


and diſtricts of the leſſer Aſia, and made (1242) 


the ſultan of Iconium their vaſſal. In the follow- 

ing year they carried their inroads into Syria, 
and came to Aleppo. However, in this year 5 
Oktay died, of the conſequences of a propenſity, 

worthy of this univerſal deſpot “, and his death : 


faved Aſia for a time, and Europe for ever. 


To the reign of this odious tyrant an interreg- 


num ſucceeded of four years, during which the 

wiſe lidſchutzay died of grief at the increaſing 

deſolation of the country which was now become 
15 his ſecond home * The fucceeding yrs 


* He died 1 hs effects of a fit of drunkenneſs, in Abs 


Ds reſidence Karakorum. 


+ The widow of Oktay, by whoſe ae has prince 


was thwarted i in all his ordinances, now ſet herſelf up as regent 
of the empire, i in which office ſhe was continually making __— 
novations that tended to general miſchief, Theſe, againſt 1 8 
e which Hidſchut ay was ever exerting his utmoſt efforts __ 
no purpoſe, were the chief cauſe of his vexation. On his ; 
bo death, inſtead of the vaſt treaſures that were expected, no : 
property was found in his poſſeſſion, except ſeveral books 
compoſed by himſelf, on hiſtory, aſtronomy, and political 
— 5 cxconomy ; collections of coins, maps, pictures, &c. Who 
does not feel ſatisfaction at finding one man, worthy of that 
name, * ſuch a horrid crew of * barbarians? 


—_ 
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Kayuk was buſily employed in ods formi- 
dable preparations to carry the war over all 


Europe, when his ſudden death defeated theſe 
projects. — His ſucceſſor Manku aboliſhed the 
kaliphate, and ſubjected the ſultan of Iconium 
and all Aſia minor, as far as the ſtraights of 

Conſtantinople, to the mongolian authority, 


while his brother Koblay, as viceroy of China, 


5 proſecuted the war againſt the Song with vigour. 755 


On Manku's death (12 59) Koblay was elected 


 grand-khan ; this prince, however, remained in 
3 China, and in manners and knowledge was 1 
; perfect Chineſe. The diſtance of the paramount 
ſovereign from the other mongolian ſtates, wick 
extended from the eaſtern ocean as far as the . 
= Dniepr and the Mediterranean ſea, accelerated 


dy diſcord and ambition the diſſolution, already 5 
. prepared, of this enormous monarchy, which 


now ſeparated into the following ſtill very ex- 5 


„„ tenſive ſtates: 1. China. 2. Iran (Perſia as far * 


- as the hither Afia). 3. Dſchagatay (ſo called ED 
1 after i its founder, as has been remarked above in 1 
ſpeaking of the diviſion under the ſucceſſors of 


4 Tichinghis). 4. Kaptſchak. F. Turan. 


Koblay renewed the war with the Song, which 


at length terminated in the downfal of that 


dynaſty, and the entire conqueſt of the ſouthern 
| China. — - This line a the Tichinghiſes formed 


itlelf 
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itſelf completely on the pattern of the Chineſe; 
with the ferocity of the Mongoles, they loſt alſo 


therr martial character, and were at laſt driven 
back into the Mongoley by the native dynaſty of 
Ming, where their poſterity, under the name of 
Kalkas-Mongoles, at preſent * in ſubmiſſion 


; to the ſceptre of the Chineſe. The circum- 
| ſtances attending the Tichinghifes of Iran ww. 
Tichagatay are beſide the limits of the plan we 


propoſed to ourſelves i in this hiſtorical relation; 


: but ſo much the nearer are we intereſted in the 5 
. ſtates of Kaptſchak and Turan, as the revolutions 85 
effected in them are intimately implicated i in the 
hiſtory and the — condition of the ruſtan 
empire. „„ 5 
3 have oy fn in what manner the 2 
ON, ſtate of Kaptſchak was founded by Baaty, the 
inſman of the great Tichinghis, and that from 
1240, the greater part of Ruſſia was ſubjected = 
1 princes. Koblay, at the commencement 
„5 his reign, hkewiſe made Kaptſchak independ- VVV 
ent, in purſuance of the example ſet him by his 
predeceſſors in regard to the other ſtates of tijie 
mongolian empire, and from that time forth it 1 
was no longer the mongolian grand. khan, but 
the khan of Kaptſchak, under whoſe ſupremacy _ 
R uſſia ſubſiſted for upwards of two hundred 
years. In order to rectify a flight miſtake, we 


will here endeavour to explain how it happened 
that this mongolian ſovereignty is conftantly 
termed the tartarian in the ruſſian nn 
Mongoles and Tartars are, in their origin, man- 
ners, and language, two entirely diſtinct nations: ; 
but, on the ſubjugation of the generality of the 
tartar hordes by Tſchinghis, the two nations 
were ever more and more aſſimilating with each 


- other. The kaptſchak empire, beſides its own. 
army of mongolian warriors deſtitute of women, 


„ inhabitants only genuine Tartars, and : 
by little and little the 


the troops were even conplund 

.-— Tartars. 1 was therefore in fa& not only 

| = Tartars who maintained the mongolian fove- 
* over Ruffia, but even the Mongalians N 

became in Nuſſia real Tartars, to which the in- 

4 troduftion of the mohammedan religion into 


Kaptſchak, under the ſucceffors of 8 con- ; 


tributed not a _ 
1 5 From Baaty* $ time till the year 1441, aw | 
= ſchak formed a large and well· compacted ſtate, 


i” governed i in an uninterrupted line by the ſuc- 


cCebeſſors of that prince. During the former half YT 


i of that period the ruffian princes made little. or 


3 no attempts to rid themſelves of this foreign ſove- 


5 reignty; but about the middle of the fourteenth 


century the germ of decay began to expand 
itlelf in the mongole · tartarian ſtate. The throne 
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_ itſelf completely on the pattern of the Chineſe 3 


with the ferocity of the Mongoles, they loſt alſo 
their martial character, and were at laſt driven 
back into the Mongoley by the native dynaſty of 


Ming, where their poſterity, under the name of 
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effected in them are intimately implicated i in the 
hiſtory and the Preſent condition of the ruffan TY 
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We have already ſeen in n manner the 


ſtate of Kaptſchak was founded by Baaty, the 
Kinſman of the great Tſchinghis, and that from 
1240, the greater part of Ruſſia was ſubjected — 
theſe princes. Koblay, at the commencement _ 
of his reign, likewiſe made Kaptſchak independ« = 
ent, in purſuance of the example ſet him by his 
predeceffors in regard to the other ſtates of the 
| mongolian empire, and from that time forth it 95 
was no longer the mongolian grand-Khan, but 1 
te knan of Kaptſchak, under whoſe ſupremacy — = 
Ruſſia ſubſiſted for upwards of two hundred 
mow In order 1 to — A Me — we 


ners, and language, two entirely diſtinct nations: 


N tartar hordes by Tſchinghis, the two nations 
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will here endeavour to explain how it happened 
that this mongohan ſovereignty is conſtantiy 
' termed the tartarian in the ruſſian year-bogks. 
Mongoles and Tartars are, in their origin, man- 


but, on the ſubjugation of the generality of the 


| were ever more and more aflimilating with each 


: other. The kaptſchak empire, beſides its own. . 


army of mongolian warriors deſtitute of women, 5 


5 had for its inhabitants only genuine Tartars, and 


555 little and little the troops were even completed. 


by Tartars. It was therefore in fact not only 


Tartars who maintained the mongolian —_ 
ES reignty over Ruffia, but even the Mongolians e 


became in Ruſſia real Tartars, to which the in- 


traduction of the mohammedan religion into POR 
 Kaptſchak, under the ſucceffors of _— con- 


tributed not a little. | 


ſchak formed a large and well-compa@ted ſtate, 


: governed i in an uninterrupted line by the ſuc- 


—_ attempts to rid themſelves of this foreign ſove- 


cCeſſors of that prince. During the former half 


From Baaty* $ time till the year 1441, Ne ” 


of that period the ruffian princes made little or 


reignty; but about the middle of the fourteenth 


century the germ of decay began to expand 


itſelf in the mongole · tartarian ſtate. The throne 
— Fe Ion on ORE now, 
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now, on every vacancy, had ſeveral competitors, 
each endeavouring to enforce his pretenſions by 
arms, and the approaching downfal of the 
empire was, amidſt theſe diſturbances, growing 
more apparent from day to day. The firſt proof 
of this was given by the ruſſian grand-duke 
Dmitri Donſkoy, who, in the year 1380, van- 
-- quiſhed the khan Mamai in a ſignal and bloody 
battle on the Don. Vet, it was long before any 
conſequences favourable to the Ruſſians aroſe 
from this victory, and two years afterwards 


| Moſco was again laid waſte by the Tartars. In 


the mean time, however, the demolition of the 

kaptſchak empire was haſtily advancing, and in 

the year 1441 it crumbled into four ſmaller ; 

| Rtates, which in the ſpace of a century afterwards | 
loſt themſelves in the ruſſian body politic, now : 

; liberated from i Its yoke and increaſing i in power. . 


; Theſe ſtates were: 1. The khanate of —_—_— 
Ivan I. had already freed himſelf from the 1 
ſhackles of dependency, which his predeceſſors my 


dad riveted on this empire, and reduced the khan . 


| Ahmed, from a paramount lord, to be a tribut r 


- ſeveral times ravaged by the Tartars of Kazan, ; 
and himſelf under the neceſſity once more to 
take the oath of fealty. The complete annihi- 


lation of this tartarian ſtate was the work of 
—— — II. 


75 vaſlal ; but Ivan's ſucceſſor ſaw his country yet ele 
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Ivan II. deb in 1552 united the empire of Kazan 


to Ruſha for ever. — 2. The khanate of Aſtrak- 


han fell two years later (1554) into the hands 
of the ſame victorious chieftain; who, amidſt 


85 theſe conqueſts, gained alſo the greater part of, 


3. The khanate of Kaptſchak. That part of this 

ſtate, which upon the ſeparation of the other 
three Khanates till remained, loſt, in the 5 
year 1 506, its laſt khan, and the remainder 3 

 Kaptſchak was partitioned among the khans of 
the Krimea, of Kazan, and of Aſtrakhan. 4. The 


| Khanate of the Krimea was in the year 1783, : 


without the help of the ſword, incorporated by bo 


Em Catharine II. with the ruſſian empire; and thus 
| . the laſt branch of the Tichinghiſes of Kaptſchak - 


was brought under the IP of their former E 


ry vaſlals. 


A ſimilar fate attended the ſtate of Toms, | 


| which, as we have already remarked, aroſe from | 


the ruins of the huge mongolian empire, during 3 


= mn grand-khanate of the Koblay. The founder 
ofthis ſtate was a brother of Baaty on the Aral- 


chain of mountains and about the Yaik, in coun- 
=. tries which had been ceded to him by the latter, 
aud which be himſelf afterwards increaſed by 
—_ conqueſts i in Siberia. The ſeries of the khans of 
Iuran cloſed with Kutſchum, who, being firſt 


defeated by Yermak, the n — of the 
vol. 11. N e 
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Don, with his ſmall band of adventurers, after- 
wards reſigned both his empire and his liberty to 
the Ruffians. By them, in 1598, he was brought 
as a priſoner to Moſco, and the entire conqueſt 
of his territories was completed by the ſubſequent 
. reduction of Siberia. . 
Fre we conclude this general view of the |: 
tranſactions of the Mongoles, we muſt take notice 
of a conqueror from the body of this people, 
„ who formed the reſolution of reſtoring t the fallen 
: monarchy, and was ſo fortunate as to execute it 
in a manner worthy of his predeceſſors. : This 
new deſtroyer was called Timur or Tamerlan, 
and was prince of Keſch near Samarkand, about 
the time when the Mongoles were every where 
diſheartened, and were entirely expelled from 
EY China. ; His dominion took i its riſe in the great 
8 Bukharia, a part of the antient Dſchagatay. 
| After various turns of fortune *, he ſucceeded in 
the reduction of that empire; in the year 1369, 
be received the homage of the grandees and the 
_ title of the Sovereign of the World. From this . 
. time forth Timur became as great and general a = 


on a | fight which had once well nigh defeated all his "EO 
proſpects and hopes, he was ſo poor that he had nothing in 
the world but a ſorry horſe and an old camel; he, who | 


twenty years afterwards threw the three quarters of the old 
world into terror, and vated them with deſolation. 


5 | OLE ** 
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plague as Tichinghis. In 1371 he invaded Kho- 
vareſm, conquered Kaſchgar, hurled the khan 
of Kaptſchak from the throne, and ſet up another 
in his place; took the city Khovareſm, and made | 
himſelf maſter of all Khoraſan and Sedſcheſtan, 
| while his generals ſubdued the Avchanians, and 
captured Kandahar. At the cloſe of the year 
1384, he put himſelf i in poſſeſſion of moſt of the 
countries from Perſia to the borders of Armenia; 


5 ſhortly after which he laid waſte all the tract ; 


from Ili as far as the Irtyſh, routed the khan of 
7 Kaptſchak, marched onward to the Volga, and 
then returned to Samarkand. On opening the 


campaign of 1393, he made conqueſts in ſouthern 


| Perſia, took Bagdat and various other cities of 
Mlieſopotamia and Georgia, forced his way through 1 


BY Derbent into Kaptſchak, ravaged Moſeo, and 


85 conquered Azof; then proſecuted the ſubju- . 


dat: this done, he proceeded again to Georgia, 


3 — the fultan of the Ottomans, 


gation of Perſia, and again returned to Samar= 


In the year 1398 he ſet out upon an e- 


des 15 la and croffed the Ge = | 


the commencement of the ſucceeding century, : 
he made an incurſion into mammeluk Syria, con- 


quered Aleppo, Damaſeus, and once more Bag- ns 


Lp forced Natolia to ſurrender, defeated Bajazet, 
made him his priſoner, and laid the emperor 


" - and 
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the Ruſſians. By them, in 1598, he was brought 
as a priſoner to Moſco, and the entire conqueſt 
of his territories was completed * the ſubſequent 
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| Fre we conclude this general view of the 


1 tranſactions of the Mongoles, 1 we muſt take notice 


of a conqueror from the body of this people, 
who formed the reſolution of reſtoring the fallen 
3 monarchy, and was ſo fortunate as to execute it 


in a manner worthy of his predeceſſors. This 


new deſtroyer was called Timur or Tamerlan, 
and was prince of Keſch near Samarkand, about 
the time when the Mongoles were every where 
5 diſheartened, and were entirely expelled from 


©. China. His dominion took its riſe in the great 


Bukharia, a part of the antient Dſchagatay. 


| Aﬀeer various turns of fortune *, he ſucceeded in 
— 0 reduction of that empire; in the year 1 369, 
be received the homage of the grandees and the 
title of the Sovereign of the World. From this 
1 time forth Timur became as s great and | general > 
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6 plague as s Tſchinghis. In 1371 he invaded Kho- 

vareſm, conquered Kaſchgar, hurled the khan 
of Kaptſchak from the throne, and ſet up another 
in his place; took the city Khovareſm, and made 
himſelf maſter of all Khoraſan and Sedſcheſtan, 


while his generals ſubdued the Avchanians, and 


captured Kandahar. At the cloſe of the year 

1384, he put himſelf i in poſſeſſion of moſt of the 

countries from Perſia to the borders of Armenia; 3 
5 ſhortly after which he laid waſte all the tract 


from Thi as far as the Irtyſh, routed the khan of - 
Kaptſchak, marched onward to the Volga, and | 


then returned to Samarkand. On opening the 
campaign of 1393, he made conqueſts i in ſouthern 

Perſia, took Bagdat and various other cities of 7 
1 Meſopotamia and Georgia, forced his way through 


1 Derbent into Kaptſchak, ravaged Moſco, and 
. conquered Azof; then proſecuted the ſubju- . 


gation of Perſia, and again returned to Samar 
kand. In the year 1 398 he ſet out upon an e- 
Ex | pedition to India, and croſſed the Ganges. At 
| the commencement of the ſucceeding century, 


he made an incurſion into mammeluk Syria, con- 


forced Natolia to ſurrender, defeated Bajazet, ' 


made him his priſoner, and laid the emperor 
of Confluntindghe; the fultan of the Ottomans, 


T7 and 
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and the Mammeluks under heavy contributions. 
After this he made another expedition to 
_"_—_— and, in 1404, repaired again to 
Samarkand. At this place he was attacked by 

a ſevere and tedious Illneſs which terminated in 
his death, juſt as he was forming the project of 
marchin g to China, there to reſtore the domi - 
nion of the Mongoles. — As ſuddenly as this 
common diſturber had completed his amazing 
conqueſts, fo rapidly did they fall away under 
Bis ſucceſſors; ; who loſt one after another all the 
countries which Tamerlan had left them to the 


Bukharèy and Khorazan; and even theſe the | 


laſt Khan, Babur, in 1498, Was obliged to aban- 
don, who, however, from an outcaſt and W 

_ fugitive, became the founder of the ſtate of 5 
- Grand-Mongolia i in Hindoſtan. © 


Such were the remarkable conn of a 


nation, which now, degraded from its 1 


e, has ſcarcely any longer a memorial + 
it; and at preſent can only recolle& as in the 


obſcure and faint repreſentations of a dream, . 


chat i it once was a nation which domineered over 7 
the world * .. Wich the fall of the * mon- . 


» The chief bee of n hiſtoy i is in the chineſe e 
records. The Buræts have only imperfe& traditions ; but 
among the Kalmuks and Mongoles are genealogical regiſters 
of their princely races, which likewiſe contain other hiſtorics] 

f accounts. 


Tan 


MONGOLES- 1 


= gollan « empire 100 the Tſchinghiſes, began alſo the 
epocha of their decline; the diſſolution into 
ſmaller ſtates, which parted again into ſmaller 


ſtill, and were then reduced to ſubjection, at 2h 


length brought about a diviſion into ſtems and 
hordes, and conſequently a complete retrogra- i 


dation from the ſtate of civilization to the con- 
e dition of raw uncultivated man. — We will for 


the preſent paſs over the period in which this 5 
ſingular decline took place, in order the ſooner F 


do acquaint ourſelves with the ſtate of the mon- 


golian nations at this day; and afterwards en- 


Ik) beſe two nations were brought to a union into 
one common ſtate by the great Tſchinghis but, [LE 


= been a engaged in almoſt * hoſtilities. 


dieavour to trace out the particulars moſt worthy 
of notice in the hiſtory of the ſeveral races, ſince 
0 che deſtruction of the mongolian dominions. 


It appears that many centuries ago the Mon- . 


5 goles were divided into two leading nations, 
| whole partition might probably be owing either 

to national circumſtances, or to a natural ſepa- 
ration by mountains, and afterwards kept up by 


ee ſeparate intereſts of their princes, or from a | 


national enmity ariſing from perpetual difſentions. | 


on the deſtruction of the monarchy erected by be; 
him, they were ſeparated again by the antient 
| feuds, and have ever ſince, to their mutual n 


** a The 


2 Barga-Burat. The Elœt are properly that 


ſiome remains among the Soongares and Mon- 
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The Mongoles, properly ſo called, compoſe the 
one, and the Derrbœn- Ot the other of AN 
nations. 5 
| Deerbeen-Oirzt means the Quadruple-alliance, 


and is the common appellative of four principal 
races, namely, the CElt, Kho-it, Tummut, and 


branch, which in weſtern Afia and in Europe 


are knoun under the name of Kalmuks: the T 
ſecond ſhoot, Kho-it, is, by wars and migrations, > 


fo effaced and diſperſed, as at preſent, beſides 


7 goles, to be totally vaniſhed: of the Sm, ; 
| even the place of their preſent abode is not cer- 5 
tainly known * : and the fourth and laſt ſtem, 8 


| Barga-Burat, which probably at the time of the 


| troubles excited by Tſchinghis took up its re- 
fidence in the mountains about the Baikal, has, 


uit all its branches, ever ſince the conqueſt of . 


Siberia, been under the ruſſian ſovereignty. — 


Of theſe four tems, therefore, only the firſt s 
* The e themſelyes have x no \ knowledge Whither 


8 thi ſtem retreated ; they only believe that they muſt ti 
3 ſubſiſting ſomewhere i in the interior or eaſtern parts of | 
Afia. As, according to authentic accounts, a populous : 
mongolian race called 'Tummut, now. inhabits the region 


- vath great 


between the river Nauo and the chinele | 
appearance of prubahility, rpg it to be the 
Aan 

A 


yall, we max, Ds 


the laſt are a ſubjeQ for hiſtory; as they, with 
with which, either here or in the ſequel, we have 
any thing to do. 
1. The MoneoLts comprehend the remainder 
of that people, who, as we have ſeen above, were 
driven out of China in the fourteenth century by 
the dynaſty of Ming, and are at preſent for the 


moſt part under the Mandſhur ſovereigns of that 


empire; though a ſmall portion of them own 
the ruſſian ſceptre. Since the demolition of the 

3 ſoongari Ian authority, and the reſtoration of peace : | 

in the Mongolty, they have dwelt in the ſpacious 
region between Siberia and proper China, from 


the Eaſtern-ocean to the Soongarty, and at 
. preſent there is ſcarcely any diſcernible differ nee 
between the yellow Mongoles *, living from remote 85 


ages under the chineſe protection, and the er 5 


Iſchinghiſes or Kalkas-Mongoles. 


: pgs Fed ſeveral 1333 ! 


wards however they regained their liberty, and 
cen | granted ſupport to ſeveral of the na zons of 

; * Scharrs-Monggol. | wo : 

— c4 : 


| When Siberia was conquered by the Ruſſians — 
95 at t the . of the ſeventeenth century, the 1 


at firſt ſubmitted to the ruſſian arms; foon ater - 


— — coma „—— . — 9 x 


: forts; at which the chieftains of the Mongoles were obliged 
to ſtop. Theſe formerly obtained from the Dalai-lama the 
title of khan or Khuntaidſchi ; at preſent they are forced to 

| ſubmit to have their officers appointed by the Chineſe. The 
nation itſelf is put under a military form of government, in 
| Heu of the tribute, not unlike to that of the Kozaks ; and 
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Siberia in their reſiſtance to that power. In their 
inteſtine wars with the Kalmuks they generally 


came off conquerors, with the loſs however of 
one race after the other. Their frequent and 


bloody wars with China turned out ſtill more 


unfortunately for them, as their perpetual feuds | 
d finally terminated in a complete ſubjugation. = 
EY Continually haraſſed by the chineſe government, 
they are at preſent almoſt totally out of condition 
to riſk any attempts at liberating themſelves from 
the yoke ; though they have preſerved their 
pPaternal ſeat, and oſtenſibly live under the 
115 government of their own hereditary princess. 


The Mongoles, at preſent among the inhabit- Et 


9 ants of the ruſſian empire, in the laſt century 
5 withdrew themſelves from the chineſe dominion, . 
and voluntarily put themſelves under the ruſſian 3 
ſupremacy. This example, in all likelihood 
4 would have been followed * ſeveral other races, 


* China "WE in the Metis a e number of 5 


through the continual and heavy ſervice, not only very bur- 


Adenſome, but renders them contemptible in the eyes of the 
; Ce vio laid er feces ſoldier to be almoſt infamous. 


-if - 


about the Selenga in the irkutikoi diſtrict of the 


1 me males. 
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if Ruſſia had not bound herſelf in a border-treaty 
with China at the beginning of this century, not 
to give admittance any more to mongolian run. 
aways. The ruſſian Mongoles inhabit the regions 
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government of Irkutſk, their dwelling-place ex- 

tending from the 122d to the 12 5th deg. of long 5 
and between the-5oth and 53d deg. of north lat. 

They conſiſt of ſeven ſtems, and theſe of twenty . 
families or aimaks, which, by the enumeration of 


| 4 yer 1766, beſides 219 bay | 5 9 : | 


2. The ELœrs or KaLMvxs 3 are at — be 


5 | a . remarkable branch of the Derbœn- | 


Oiræt, as in gene 


between the Koko-noor * and Thibet. Long WM 


before Tichinghis-khan, according to the old Lon 


reports of this people, the greateſt and mightieſt : 
part of the CElet made a military expedition 


_ themſelves among the mountains of Caucaſus; 


_ tary, received from their tartarian neighbours, | 


they call themſelves alſo Khalmik, though CEler 1 
is 2 their peculiar denomination, * : 


* Blue lake. | 


* 


5 ral of the mongole nations. 
They themſelves affirm their home to have —_—.- 


veſtward as far as the leſſer Aſia, and there loſt 85 


dut the reſt, who had ſtaid behind in great , = 


the name Khalimak (the ſeparated). In fall, 


Forgot; and, from the time of their ſeparation 
from the Mongoles, bave all along been ſub- = 
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word likewiſe denotes a ſeparated, disjoined, or 


Adiſtinct nation. — The CElcets divide themſelves, 
At leaſt ſince the Aken of the mongolian 
monarchy, in four main ſhoots, who denominate 


themſelves Khoſchot, Derbet, Soongarr, and 


jefted to various princely families. 


-- = banks of the Irtyſh, and fell at length un- ; 


The major part of the Khoschorax Kal- 


muks are ſaid to have kept i in and -about Thibet 
and on the Koko-noor, and after the downfall 


of the ſoongarian power to have remained un- 
Aer the protection of the Chineſe. The ſmaller 


part of this ſtock had long before withdrawn to 


ger the dominion of the ſoongarian horde with 
V dich it made common cauſe in the wars ag; 


| China, and was alſo diſperſed at the ſame time 
with the Soongarians. Thoſe under the chineſe 
ſovereignty, the. ſtill united horde of the Khoſ- 


„ chotes, are eſtimated at $0,000 heads. They 


— _ reputed to have had their name, which i = 

plies warrior or hero, from the courage they J 
diſplayed under the command of Iſchinghis; 

and, as well on account of this circumſtance, 23 

| becauſe they derive their princely race in unin- 

| terrupted ſucceſhon from the brother of the 

; great Tichioghis, my cad a 3 of 


= with the Mongoles as well as with the chineſe 
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rank before the other kalmuk ER — - The 
number of the Khaſchotes ſubject to Ruſſia is 
but ſmall. In the year 1675 there came 1500, 
and in 1759 an additional 3oo families to the 
ſhores of the Volga, where they ſettled and vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to the ruſſian ſovertignty. 

The SooNOAR ES, at the ſeparation of che 
mongolian monarchy, formed but one ſtock 
with the Derbetans, who afterwards parted, un- 
der two diſcordant brothers of their princely 


and at the beginning of the preſent century, re- 8 
duced to their ſubjection a great part of the 
other kalmuk races, particularly the  Khoſcot, 
Derbet, and Kho-it, and waged bloody wars 


empire itſelf, but which ended i in their total ſub- | 


| happy period, they, together with the Derbets, 
numbered upwards of 50,000 bows, or fi . 


5 : men, and paſled 1 in modern times for the — 


richeſt, and moſt powerful horde. Their ſeat 


| The towns of the caſter Bukbatia and + 


rivers Tichuy and ly, and their moſt four 
period was between the years 2696 and 1746: 


* 


Seat hirghiſe 
* o den. * eee Budala, Era 


| family. It was this horde, which i in the l — 


jugation and diſperſion. Previous to this un- : 


TT was formerly about the Balkhaſh-lake and its 


horde were about this time txi- 
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capital of the Dalai-lama, and raiſed conteſts i in 
Siberia, where they made tributary ſome nations 
belonging to Ruſſia. On the death of their 


khan Galdan Zeren, a diſſolution of the horde 
enſued, occaſioned by diſputes concerning the 
ſucceſſion, when the Torgots, the Khoſchotes, and 


Derbets ſeparated from it. A great part of the 


| Soongarians diſperſed themſelves in the interior 


parts of Aſia, and quite into the uſbek towns 


fome thouſands of them fled into Siberia; and 
the generality accommodated themſelves to the 

chineſe ſovereignty ; and, from their own ſtate- 
ments, it appears, that ſcarcely 20,009 families 
of them and the derbetan nation are now re- 
majning. — The number of the Soongares, | 
who at that time ie 1 7 58) took refuge i in Ruſſia 
amounted to about 20,000 heads; ; they were , 
united with the volgaic Kalmuks, but for the 
moſt part returned with them in the year 1770 
again into the Soongarey. 


The DzRBETANS, who i in the beginning had 


their paſturages in the region of the Koko-noor, | 
removed thence, on account of the mongo- = 

han diſturbances, towards the Irtyſh, and, on 

_ that occaſion, ſplit into two parties. One of 
chem united, as we have before obſerved, with 

| the Soongares, in whoſe fortunes and final diſ- 


ſolution i it was at once involved ; the other pro- 


ceeded 


ſttme khan of the Torgots, who were then on the 


in 172 3. with their people to the parts beyond 


5 Donduk to put himſelf under the protection of my 
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ceeded weſtward with the Torgots, towards the 
Yaik, (now Ural), as far as the Volga and the 
Don, where it completely ſettled, - So long ago 
as the year 1673 they put themſelves, 50 
kibitkies (tents or families) in number, under 


river Ural, and did homage to the ruſſian em. 


pire. In the ſequel the derbetan princes, un- | 
willing to remain any longer in ſubjection to 
the Torgots, went, on the death of khan Ayuka 


the Don; at that time they were eſtimated at bs 


1 4,000 kibitkies. Since that time the ruffian 
government had reaſon to oblige the khan Lava 


the khans of the Krimea ; and this occaſioned os 
the horde to remove once more to join the Tor- 

7 gots on the Volga. In the famous flight fr 
year 1770 they took no part, as they dreaded 0 
the being ſubjugated by the Torgots, but re- 


mained quiet under the — Zenden, on the 5 


| ſhores of the Volga. 3 er 
| The Toxcorts foe to hve formed them- - 


| ſelves into a particular horde much later than 


4 the other kalmuk branches. At firſt they re. 


moved from the reſtleſs Soongares, marching LDN 
cConſtantliy weſtward till they came to the ſteppes. 


1 on the Volga, where — — ſettied, and re- 
IF 5 ceived | 
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ceived from the Ruſſians the appellation of the 


volgaic Kalmuks. In the year 1616 this horde 
is ſaid to have ſubmitted to the ruſſian empire; 
at their croſſing the Ural in 1662, they num- 


. bered themſelves, and found the amount to 
de 50,000 kibitkies. Their forenamed - khan 
| Ayuka brought a great part of the nogayan . 
i Tartars in ſubjection to them, when tlie latter 
| were intending to ſpread themſelves beyond the 
river Ural; one of the ſons of this prince took 
_ his Hight with 15,000 kibitkies into the Soon- 
garèy. Khan Donduk Ombo, the ſucceſſor of 
| Ayuka, reduced 6000 tents of Truchmenians 
and 8000 tents of khundurovian Tartars © 
the command of his horde, from which, how- — ! 
ever, the major part of the latter fled back. In | 
| the year 1761 the ruſſian government came to 
+ agreement with this opulent and powerful ER 
_ horde which reſtricted the authority of the A 
 __  Khans to narrower bounds, and excited ſuch 5 
diſcontents, that they returned in the winter of | 2 
1 1770 and 1771 to the amount of between 1 
mud 60, o00 kibitkies, over the ice of the river 
— acroſs the kirghiſtan 1 into the =— 
Soongardy. This memorable tranſaction, which ES, 
iin ide eighteenth century, and within the bor- 
ders of a poliſhed ſtate, preſents a lively image 
of the antient — ſwarms. of people, 
2 ” Der | 


of the want of paſture for their numerous 


| who reached the place of their deſtination put 
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principally took its riſe from the irritation 6f the 
khan, on his being affociated with deputies of 


the princes of the horde, whom he could not 


depoſe at will, and who received an affeſſor 
from the chancery of the government of Aſtra- 
Khan; ſeconded by the complaints of the people 


droves, and the prophecies of the clergy that N 


the horde would ſoon be compelled to ade 
the chriſtian faith, to follow agriculture, and | 0 
deliver recruits. — It has already been obſerved, 


aimaks of the Torgots remained behind; but 


that even the greater part of the Soongares Sg 
took part in this migration; only fome few 


the Tartars i in ſubjection to the horde refuſed to . 1 


follow them. The ruſſian governm 


Sa cauſed the fugitives to be purſued, but they fled 8 


„ with ſuch velocity, that only a few of them 


were overtaken and brought back. Numbers 


- of them periſhed on this painful journey ; ; a great = 


part were taken priſoners by the Kirghiſes; thoſe „ 


5 themſelves under the protection of the chineſe 5 15 


3 government, who immediately gave them a kind 
reception, but, for political reaſons, afterwards 


: treated them with extreme ſeverity *. 


mained in Ruſſia, were eſtimated a few years 


The whole amount of the Kalmuks 4 0 


ee the Life of Catharine IL. eln 175, K 4g ; 


ago 2 
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ago at ſomewhat more than 20,000 tents. Theſe 
are the remains of all the four ſtems ; but the 


| Khoſchotes, the Soongares, and Torgots, who 


either ſtaid or were caught on their flight and 


brought back, and are diſtributed among the 


Derbets, who, beſides ſeveral petty princes, have 


2 taipſcha or khan preſiding over them. 'T hey 
Vander, with their flocks and herds, in the 
ſteppes between the Don and the Volga, from 5 

the line of Tzaritzin as far as Caucaſus; and 
between the Volga and the river Ural, from 
5 the Irghis quite to the Caſpian; therefore i in the ü 
governments of Saratof and Aſtrakhan, and i in ; 
che ſeats of the Kozaks of the Dog. | 


In addition to theſe there is ſtill a particular = 


and numerous colony of BAPTIZED KALMUKs, Fo 
Towards the cloſe of the lſt century many, 
eren diſtinguiſhed and noble, members of this 
nation began to profeſs themſelves of the chriſt- l 
ian faith. As the neighbourhood with their un- 
fl, baptized | fellow-races gave occaſion to dilagree- 
ments and controver ſies, the government, = 

” the year 17 35, eſtabliſhed the former i in a fruit- 1 5 
ful region about the rivers Samara, Sok, and . 
| Tok, (in the preſent government of Simbirſk, YT 
and in the orenburg diſtrict of the government - 
of Ufa), and granted them alſo the city of Stav- 


ropol, which is now a chief town of the go- 
vernment of Simbirſk. The increaſe of this 
9 * N colony 
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colony was ſo conſiderable, that in the year 
1771 they. could reckon nearly 14,000 heads, 
whereas in 1754 they were only. 8695. — 


There is yet ſubſiſting i in rhe government of Ufa 
a ſmall colony of MOHAMMEDAN KALMUKS, 


made by the — and adopted by that 
body. 


3 The third and laſt ene nation, 
wich ſtill merits the name of a diſtinct people, 


which ſprung up from individual proſelytes = 


are the Barca-Bu RAT, called by the Ruſſians | 


; Burzti or Bratſkiye. That this nation com- 
1 poſed one of the four ſtems of the Deerboen- 
| Oirxts has been already mentioned. The Bu- 


rats ſeem, about the time of the mongolian 1 mo- 


„ narchy, or ſtill earlier, to have taken refuge in 


the wild mountainous region on the north ſide . 
— _ the Baikal, which they ſtill inhabit. Should 


| they even not have avoided the conquering arme 


5 1 Tſchinghis, yet they appear ſhortly after- 


| wards to have recovered their liberty, * OO he 


= mongolian monarchy made China i its ſeat of em- 
. pire, and the ſt ems that wan dere d about the re- 


moter regions began to diſperſe. The Ruſſians 
found this nation in Siberia at their conqueſt We - 


that country; and from the year 1644 they | 
| have peaceably accommodated themſelves to the 


ruſſian ſupremacy. The whole buræt nation is 
—— . 1 


— — 


Mt preſent, in conſequence of the border-treaty; 


numerous heatheniſh people in the government 


: : q ” . 
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under the dominion of Ruſſia, and forms the 


of Irkutſk, where it inhabits the region from 
the Veniſſey, along the mongole-chineſe borders, 


on the Angara, Tunguſka, and the upper Lena, 
about the ſouthern Baikal, on the Selenga, the 
Argoon, and its rivers. Several years ago this 
- government was computed to contain 32,000 
tributary Buræts; and, beſides theſe, there were 
a few ftems and races in the kraſnoyarſkoi circle 
of the government of Kolhyvan on the right 
bank of the Veniſſey. If we take into the ac- 
count the defects of an enumeration attended 
with o many difficulties, the female ſex, and 
the natural increaſe of the people in ſuch a 
fucceſſion of years, we may admit their number 
o be four times as large without treſpaſſing too 


a much * n,. 


SECTION Tv. 


Tartari. 8 5 4 . 


25 A. FoURTH primitive ſtock of the nations dwell. 5 
ning in Ruſſia are the TaxraRB. This national 
appellative is ſo much miſapplied, that with 
ſome inquirers into hiſtory a doubt has even 


Su whether there ever was a —— 


| gaſi, the hiſtorian of his own nation, affirms, and as from 
: deities, have a Tatar, who probably enjoys that honour 


don the Chineſe, who call all their neighbours, without 


BY 2 ſians and Arabians know nothing of the 'Tartars under that 


1 5 rope after Baatyꝰs incurſion into Hungary under king * 
deric II. Uncertain, however, as this denominati 


-— man, and not Tatar. Not only the learned of their own 
nation affirm this to be the caſe, but the tartarian language 
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of that name. Under this denomination have 
been implied all tribes beyond Perſia and India 
as far as the Eaſtern ocean, however differing 
from each other in regard to their origin, lan- 
guage, manners, religion, and cuſtoms. Now, 
that we are better acquainted with theſe nations, 
we know that the Tartars in reality compoſe a 
diſtinct nation which ori iginally 2 to the 
great turkiſh ſtock *. 

The firſt known mother · country of the Turks 
or Tartars ies ſomewhere in he countries en 


The name Tartar may either, 1. really originate 
; from a turkiſh horde, which bore this domination, as Abul- - 


circumſtances is very likely, that the Yakutes, among their 


arch of the nation; or it may alſo 2. be derived 


diſtinction, Tata or Ta- dſe; which latter hypotheſis ae: 
N quires ſome weight from this circumſtance, that the Per- 


appellation. It was firſt brought into general uſe in Eu- 


,mination-is, it 
nevertheleſs ſcems clear, that the Tartars are of turkiſh | 


origin, and that their proper name was Turk or Turko- 


s Ill really nothing but the old-turkiſh. The modern 
attoman Turks 2 — only in an- 
other dialeR. | 


5 


= the — 
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AY eaſtern and northern ſides of the Caſpian, 
where their deſcendants have fill theie ſeats. In 


antient times they were ſpread from the-Axus 
or Gihon into the Mongoley and the Orenburg 


territory; that is, in regions where they had 


conftantly ambitious and domineering nations 
for their neighbours and enemies: on the eaſt 
ſide the Chineſe; ſouth-weſtwards the Perſians, 


Macedonians, Romans, Partho-perſians, and Ara- 


| bians; and laſtly the Mongoles in the north-eaſt. 
| Here they ſerved from time immemorial ' = Wh 
mound againſt the incurſions of the nations who , 
would penetrate from the eaſt to the weſt or 
contrariwiſe, till at length the Mongoles, like a 
_ ruſhing ſtream that has burſt its banks, ſwept ” 
away all oppoſition. | Like all other nations, at 
their origin, the Turks at firſt divided only into 
ſtems and hordes, the names whereof have been 
preſerved to us by the tartar, perſian, and chi- 5 
weile hiſtorians. A main ſtock already appears 
nn Herodotus under the name of the Maſlagetes, 7 
whom Strabo acknowledges for brethren of the 
Khoraſmians, and who by a conſtant repetition 
of great actions, and by the commerce of the. 
Pl hither-Aſiatic and eaſtern-Furopean nations with 
22 Serika, are preſerved in remembrance by hiſto- PTR 
rians and geographers, though their hiſtory 8 
: neither connected nor complete. The appella- 


0 
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tive Turks was borne about the year 545—how 
much earlier is not known—only by that part of 
the nation which had long had its habitations in 
the Altay-mountains along the Irtyſh, where 
that people in the middle of the ſixth century 


_ founded a ſtate, which ſoon became ſo powerful 


as to give diſturbance to China and Perſia, and 


b 0 have an interchange of ambaſſadors with the 


eaſt Romans. In the fame century, however, 


” this ſtate ſplit into two great parts which after- = ; 


wards ſeparated into ſeveral petty khanates, and 

at length chiefly became a prey to the victorious 
Arabs, till the primitive Turks ſucceeded once = 

more in yd conſiderable ftates i in the 8 
liphate | itſelf.” : | _ 

Eight n reides' by - Minis: now miſts 

their entrance on the ſtage of hiſtory, cauſing IM 


great revolutions both in Europe and in Afia, 7 
founding empires, and performing the part _ 


nations aiming at univerſal dominion. - Three 
| of them, who had penetrated early into Europe, | 
attract our attention principally on account of 


— their relations with: the ruſſian empire: the Kha- 5 


zares, the Petſchenegrans, and the Uzes, 
The Knazanes, a bold and powerful nation, 2 


5 had their original home on the iſthmus of Cau· - 
caſus between the Caſpian and the ſea of Azof. 


In the ſeventh century they began to be fa- 
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flouriſhing condition. About that time the em- 
pire of the Khazares extended from the Volga 
and the Caſpian, acroſs the caucaſian iſthmus, 
the peninſula of the Krimea, and what is now 
the ſouth of Ruſſia, as far as to Moldavia and 
Valakhia; and ſeveral ſlavonian tribes, particu- 
larly the Polianes about Kief and on the Dniepr, 
_ the Severans on the rivers Deſna, Sem, and 
Sula, the Viatitſches on the Oka, and the Ra- 
dimitſches on the Soſha, were tributary to them. 
But after the year 862 three nations wrought 
their downfal: the 2 the Petſchene- 
grans, an and the Uzes, | Tl 
| leaders, Oſkold and Dir, raviſhed from them 
the dominion over the Polianes ; Oleg, in 884, 3 
reduced the Severans and the Radimitſches to 
his authority. His ſucceſſor, i in 964, conquered 5 
the territory of the Viatitſches and the nine kha. 
zarian countries on the iſthmus of Caucaſus. 
5 The Khazares loſt the remainder of their don 
- minion about 1016 to the combined forces of Fe” 
tte Ruſſians and eaſt Romans. The nation, in- 
deed, continued for ſome time longer, but they 8 
vere ſubmiſſive and tributary to the Ruſſians. 


the ruſſian and "= — name them- 
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mous, and till towards the middle of the ninth 


century their ſtate was in an increaſing 'and 


The varagian or ruſſian 


The PETSCHENEGRANS, as they are called i in 


ſelves | 


* 


wars in 867 with the Slavonians, but ſhortly e 
before made tributary to the Khazares. Driven 
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1 ſelves Kangar or Kangli, and were a — : 
nomadic nation, which we can trace. back to a 
homeſtead on the rivers Volga and Ural. They : 
became firſt known in Europe by. their incurſion 
into the Khazarian empire in 849, and by their | 


from their ſeats by the Uzes and Khazares, they 5 


gradually vaniſh out of hiſtory, 


made themſelves maſters of the country between 


| the Don and the Dnieſtr, and thence expelled ws 


the Hungarians ſubject to the Khazares. In 


5 the eleventh century they broke up and mi- 


grated towards Moravia, Bulgaria, and Thrace, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves, after committing fre- 


quent ravages in the countries of the eaſt Rc. =" 


mans, in Dardania and the leſſer Scythia. At ; 


1 the cloſe of the twelfth century they poſſeſſed 1 


part of Tranſylvania; but about that time they = 


The VUzes, called alſo Kumanians or Po- = 


1 lortzes, appear already i in Herodotus and Stra- 1 
do. About the time when they firſt make their 
. hiſtory as an active nation (883), 

-. 18, when, i in conjunction with the — 

5 they drove the Petſchenegrans from their home- 


ſeads, they had already extended themſelves _ 1 
from Khareſm and the mountains of Kitzig- — 


2 Tag. as far as the nether . now 
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took the countries of the expelled Petſchene. 
grans into poſſeſſion, and one of their ſtems 


made themſelves maſters of the original abodes 


of the Khazares, on the weſtern fide of the 


Volga and the Caſpian as far as Derbent. In 


the eleventh century they even ſpread into the 
eaſtern parts of Europe. They raviſhed from 
the Petſchenegrans almoſt all that they had l 
| hitherto poſſeſſed in that quarter of the globe, 
particularly the Krim, the countries between the 
Don and the Dniepr, with Moldavia and Va- 5 
lakhia. After they had continued their ravages 
for 1 long time in Bulgaria, Thrace, Tranſyl- 
2 vania, and Hungary, and were in a great mea- 
ſure brought to ruin, they at laſt ſettled in Hun- 
gary. Towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
: tury, they captured the north-eaſtern part of 
the Kuban from the Ruſſians, who were at that 
| time torn to pieces by inteſtine diſſenſions. In 
the former half of the thirteenth century my 
loſt by the Tſchinghiſes, Moldavia, Valakhia, 
5 and the Krim. In the year 1330 the Kumani- 2 
ans were numbered among the nations tributary 
to the ſtate of Hungary; but from that time 
_ they ceaſe to be an hiſtorical nation. 


Beſide the foregoing and ſeveral other turkiſh 
tribes that raiſed themſelves to be independent 
or dominant nations, there were my ſeparate * 


branches 5 


TE written tranſlation in german conſiſting of two folio volumes 5 
made more than forty years ago by profeſſor Kehr imme- 
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branches of the ſame ſtem, the tranſactions and 
circumſtances whereof, though not unknown, 
are not ſubjects for univerſal hiſtory, and of 
whom, therefore, little more is ſtated than the 
bare names. To this remark the Tartars are an 
exception, who indeed did not attain to any 
hiſtorical memorial till their ſubjugation by the 
Mongoles, yet whoſe earlier deſtinies, on ac- 
count of the importance and extenſiveneſs of 


that nation, excited ſome intereſt in the ſuc- . 


5 ceeding times. 


Abu'l Gaſt Pabatur khan , wo has given = 


copious thou gh not a complete liſt of the turkiſh 
ſtems, mentions among them. the tartarian as 


e the moſt antient and famous, and derives In 
its origin from a khan of the name Tatar. „ 


ſtem, which in | proceſs. of time increaſed to 


* This bikorian was prince of Khareſm, and Sed. in : the 
pear 1663. His ſon and ſucceſſor Anuſha Mahmed khan . 
completed the work of Abulgaſi, which bears the title of 5 


; : 16 A genealogical hiſtory of the Turks,“ an d has been | = 
FJ tranſlated i into ruſs, german, french, and engliſh. m=—_ 


perial academy of ſciences at St. Peterſburg is in poſſeſſion 
| of two good manuſcripts of the tartarian original, and a 


diately from the tartarian. He entitles this work: A 


4 faithful tranſlation from the tartarian original text of the 
„ Ghiviſchian ruler Abv'l Gafi Bahatur khan's Mongole- 

25 — — and chronicle.“ 8 
70,0 
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99,000 families, was at firſt governed bs its 
oun commander, and afterwards divided into 
various branches, and ſpread into ſeveral and 
very diſtant regions, whereby their power was 
in ſome degree weakened. The moſt conſiderable 
branch ſettled on the borders of Kitay (China), 


w_ which it frequently rebelled, and thereby 
gave occaſion to ruinous wars. At the time. of 
Iſchinghis ſome Tartars dwelt on the Onon or 
Amoor, who were tributary to the emperor of 
Ein, reigning in Kitay. Even Veſſukai, the 
father of Tichinghis, had waged bloody wars 
Vith one of the tartarian race. 8 
The Tartars only began to acquire ſome con- 


ſequence. in hiſtory at the time of their ſubju- 


gation by the Mongoles. The very firſt enter- 


mw ad ww grant: Iſchinghis was againſt —_ f 
people; and it is certain that this conqueror, ere 


he ravaged China with his armies, had already 


that on his expedition againſt the Niudſches he 
had no obſtacle to fear on this fide. But, from 


the moment that the hiſtory « of the Tartars excites | 


attention, it ceaſes to be the hiſtory of a peculiar 5 


nation. Diſtributed under the banners and com- 5 
manders of che — theſe enjoy with pot 


and fell under the ſovereignty of that empire, 


reduced all the tartar hordes to his authority, 
and was in quiet poſſeſſion of their dominion, fo 


"TART ARS. 


0 
terity the glory of their victories and conqueſts, 
while, by a ſurpriſing. caprice of fortune, the 
Tartars are obliged to lend their name to the 
devaſtations with which both nations every where 


marked the bloody progreſs of their armies. 


The ſubſequent events of this people have in 


part been already noticed under the laſt head of 


the hiſtorical ſketch of the Mongoles, and the 
reſt will be mentioned when we come to the 


c account of the particular tartarian nations. 


One conſequence of the tartarian ſubjugation 
was, that the name of this nation which hitherto, 
out of China and the Mongoley, had been un- 


7 known to the reſt of the world, began now to 1 


| ſpread themſelves in the weſtern Aſia and in 
Europe, and preſently cauſed a complete i inter- a 
change of victor and vanquiſhed. In the later 


- military expeditions of Tichinghis, the Tartars 5 
were by far the moſt numerous part of his army, 


= as we are juſtified i in concluding from the fingle 55 


1 circumſtance, that in all the conquered countries 
| _ which before had had their proper language, not 


the mongolian but the tartarian became the pre. 
dominant tongue; as, in the leſſer and the 


8 greater Bukharia, among the Baſhkirs and Tſchu- 
1 vaſches, in the Krim and in the Kuban, & c. — 
Nothing was therefore more natural, than that po 

. the — . number of the Tartars 
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expunged the mongolian names in all the weſtern 
countries: befides, wars undertaken in conjunc- 


tion, a community of habitation, and one com- 
mon ruler, were favourable to the commixture 
of the two nations, the veſtiges whereof, how- 


ever, upon the demolition of the mongolian 
monarchy, are ſo much effaced, that at preſent, 
excepting in a diſtant ſimilarity of fpeech *, * the 
flighteſt relationſhip is no longer viſible. Even 
the lineaments of the face, and in their political 1 
5 conſtitution, (that « of the Tartars partaking more 
of the democratical, as that of the Mongoles does 
of the monarchical „ the two nations difcover a 
difference extremely characteriſtie, which is only 
leſs ſtriking i in particular races; for inſtance, 
the Kuſnerſki- _— the Taku, and fome - 
TL others. | 


On the death of Tichinghis-khan, to addicts 


- and people the conquered countries numerous 


. * The tartarian \ language Jo 3 3 which : 


are not to be found in the turkiſh. The reaſon of this is 
” probably | becauſe the ſoldiers of the mongolian army, * we 
all unmarried, the race became extinQ, and the offspring : 
Arian women in the conquered countries 
rather caught the language of their mothers than the more 
difficult dialect of their fathers, whence i it happened, that i in IT TO 
| theſe countries, 0 only a flight knowledge of the latter re- . 
| 3 which was afterwards ever more and more getting 
zyto diſuſe, till at laſt only a few words of the * of 
os original country were left remaining. 


col 
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eolonizings were neceflary, by which an almoſt 
general tranſplantation and migration of mongole 
and tartar ſtems enſued. This was the common 
policy of the ſucceſſors of Tſchinghis, who with- 
drew with their hordes to the countries which 
had fallen to their ſhare from the great maſs of his 
5 conqueſts We are not therefore to be ſur- 
priſed at finding tartarian tribes and races beyond 
the boundaries of their country, and ſometimes 
in very diſtant regions: the Naimans, for ex- 
_ ample, are entirely vaniſhed, at leaſt, excepting 
their name, from their original home ; but they 
appear again in the weſt among the Uſbeks, and 
in the eaſt about the river Sira, above the pro- 


vince Lea-tong. A ſimilar fate has befallen the 


f generality of the ſtems, as we ſhall ſee when we 


come to treat of the ſiberian Tartars. 5 


The final cataſtrophe of the great Te 
tartarian monarchy, and the ſubjugation of the 
” ſeveral countries into which that monſtrous ſtate » 


» The Ulteks, for example, or the Tarts art. as they * . . 
called, in the great Bukharia and in Thoraſm, confiſt, ae- 


= cording to Abulgaſi, of four main ſtocks, of which the TE. 


Naimanes and Igures are known from the hiſtory of Tiching. hs 


Es his. But theſe two hordes formerly dwelt, the former on SIE 


| the weſtern fide of the native territories of Tichinghis, and 


the latter 1 in Turfan. 


* 


| _ des, 
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Tartars in general, and then proceed to lay 
before the reader the ſtate of the particular ſtems | 
. . now belong to the ruſſian empire. s 


mivided, as to their moſt remarkable particulars, 
have been already noticed under the foregoing 


caſt an eye upon the exiſting conſtitution of the 


Not only ſubjugated i in their conquered coun- . 


tries, but even forced from a great part of their 
old homeſtead, only ſome few of the hordes, 
ws in reference to the whole tartarian nation, have 5 
preſerved their independence ; 'E thoſe, namely, 5 
who inhabit the ſouth-weſtern part of the former 8 
great Tartary, towards the perſian, indian, and . 
: ſoongarian borders. Here we find the great - 
Kirghiſian-horde, the Bukharians, the Khivans | 
or Khivinſes, the Karakalpaks, Truchmenes, | 
Taſchkentians, Turkoſtans, Aralians, and ſome 
other races, which ſtill form diſtinct ſtates, and — 
xetain a ſort of national liberty, but are all toge- 
ther ſo little formidable to their neighbours, t that 
8 they ſeck protection wherever they are moſt likely Eg 
to find it, according to their political ſituation, 
ſometimes from one power, and ſometimes from 
another. 


The whole remains of this nation, 
onte 1 


head. As we there gave ſome account of the ” 
preſent ſtate of the mongole nation, we will here 
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once fo great, now ſubſiſt under foreign ſove- 

| reignty. Many hordes belong, either as ſub- 
jects, or as dependent wards of the ruſhan 
empire 5 others are in like manner appanages to 


the ottoman Turks, or ſubject to the "a Mogul, 5 


to China, and to Perſia. 55 
The Tartars belonging to the rules empire i 


mhadit the northern coaſts of the Euxine and 


the Caſpian, the north ſide of the caucaſean 
mountains, the extenſive ſteppes from the river 
Ural to the Soongarey, the ſouthern Ural, in 


= Siberia the. ſouthern frontier mountains and ; 


ſteppes from the Tobol quite over the Leniſſey, 


and the deſerts in the middle region of the Lena 


5 likewiſe not a few tartar colonies are diſperſed : 


among the ruſſian habitations, particularly in 1 che . 


| governments of Ufa, Kazan, and Tobolſk. 


As theſe regions have for the moſt part, nn —- 


„ the flouriſhing epocha of the mongole-tartarian 
: monarchy, been inhabited by them, frequent 


memorials are found there of their antient 2 
—q grandeur, magnificence, and culture, of which 


ſuddenly upon the ruins of ſome town, which, i MM 


- crumbling remains, plainly evinces the pro- 
ob which the arts had made among a people 


TD 3 whom 


ſiome are of an antiquity demonſtrably of above — 
a thouſand years. It is no rare thing to come 
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whom we are wont to conſider as barbarians 5. 
Still more frequently are ſeen ſepulchres, which, 
by their inſcriptions throw light upon the hiſtory 
of this nation; and, in the veſſels and implements 
preſerved in them, ſupply us with intereſting 
proofs of its opulence, its taſte, and its in- 
duſtry f. — Theſe matters properly belonging 
to the hiſtory « of civilization, which will be found 


* Near Kaſimof, on the Oka, a | circle-town of the go- 


" vernment of Riazan, is ſtanding a tartarian ſuburb, which 


ſieems formerly to have been the court · reſidence of a Khan. 


Among the ruins is a lofty round tower, an oratory or . 
chapel, the remains of a palace and a mauſoleum, all con- : 
ſtructed of brick or burnt tiles. Not far from Aſtrakhan EE 
are the ruins of the old Aſtrakhan; and higher up the 


3 Volga, near Traritzin, ſimilar heaps of rubbiſh which have ” 


evidently been a ſpacious town. On the Volga, below the 
mouth of the Kama, are found well preſerved and partly : 

magnificent remains of the antient Brachtimof, or Bolgar. 

In the citadel of Kazan are {till ſeen monuments of the tar- 
Y tarian monarchy. On the Irtyſh, in the vicigity of Tobolllc, 
_ are the remains of Sibir, the capital. In Siberia and the 

kirghifian ſteppe are many ruins of towns, not to mention 27 
g memorials of inferior conſequence. 1 5 


+ In the muſeum of the imperial r of 1 at 


5 St. Peterſburg, are preſerved a multitude of v eflels, diadems, 5 1 


oy weapons, military trophies, ornaments of dreſs, coins, Kc. 


which have been found in the tartarian tombs on the Volga 
and in Siberia. They are of gold, ſilver, and copper. The 
greateſt antiquity of the tombs i is 1100 years, the lateſt 400. 


in 
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in other parts of this work, we ſhall here be the 
leſs circumſtantial, and only farther remark, 


that the Tartars, next to the principal nation - 
conſtitute the moſt numerous part of the inha- 


bitants of the ruſſian empire. The branches of | 


ttmis nation which belong to Ruſſia are, the 


TY ſtood in Ruſſia all thoſe ſtocks, which call them- 


5 part deſcendants of the inhabitants of thoſe two | 
great ſtates, which the ſucceſſors of Tſchi 


proper Tartars, the Nogayans, the Meſchtſche- 
m_—_ the Baſchkirs, the Kirghiſes, the Bukha- 


 rians, the Yakutes, and the Teleutes ; to which | 


may in ſome ſort be added the tribes of Caucaſus. _ 
1. By the term PROPER Tanrans are under- 


ſelves by no other name, and are for the moſt | 


| ereftedon'the Volga and in Siberia. We will, 


| therefore, in the account of their preſent con- 


dition, follow this diviſion, firſt making ourſelves 2 8 


. acquainted with the KAPTSCHAR, and afterwards = 


with the SIBERIAN TARTARS. 


The ſtate of Kaptſchak, which Baaty, the = 


35 | kinſman of the great Tſchinghis, had founded, 8 
fell, as we have above related, in the year 126, 
into four khanates : Kazan, Aſtrakhan, apt. 
: ſchak, and the” Krim. Fer firſt rde "ww 


* Not N ſince it was 8 | Ac pee probably the 
Pales are more numerous than the Tartars. 2 
Vol. II. 


EN 
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ſomewhat more than a hundred years afterwards, 
conquered by the Ruſſians; but the fourth of 
theſe ſtates preſerved its independency above two 


hundred and thirty years longer. At preſent | 
they all together form a _ of the ruſſian 


empire. 


The khanate of Kaptſchak, which, Som the 5 


time of its ſeparation in 1441, has its principal 
feat in the plain which is now called the aſtrak- 


han ſteppe, cam came the earlieſt to its downfal. So 
long ago as the year 1 506 it loſt its laſt khan, 
and was divided among the ſovereigns of Kazan, 
_ Aſtrakhan, and the Krim, on which at length it 
came to Ruſſia by the conqueſt of the two former 
| ſtates. 
the kaptſchak Tartars to an inſignifi 1 
i der, which now, removed from its antient 1 
homeſtead, dwells among Baſchkirs and Kir-. | 
EE © though ſtill retaining its . and + 
the memory of its origin. 


Theſe repeated ſubju gations had reduced 


The Khanate of Kazan ſubſiſted as a a f 


9 ſtate till the year 1552, when it was conquered 
by Iran II. and incorporated for ever with the 


ruſſian empire. The city of Kazan had been 


diuilt in the year 1257, by a ſon of Baaty; this 
| Khanate aſſerted its independency about the fame = 
time (1441) when the Krim disjoined itſelf from 
1—— — The preſent Kazan T artars are 


7 but 
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but a feeble remnant of what they were, partly 
conſiſting of thoſe who remained in their old 
ſeats, and partly ſuch as ſettled as fugitives in 
other diſtricts of Ruſſia. . They principally dwell 
at preſent in the governments of Kazan, Sim- 
birſk, Riaſan, Viatka, Perme, and Ufa (parti- 


"7 cularly i in the orenburg diſtrict of that govern- 


* Ruſſia; they being not only unmingled, but =_ 
alſo of a ſuperior civilization to moſt of the Sos 


ment); their number is indeed upon the whole 


95 conſiderable, but in no degree proportionate to 1 


the idea we form of their antient population, 
from hiſtorical accounts; for, as far as we are 


able to conclude from particular ſtatements, 


they cannot amount to far above 1 oo, ooo. a 
Theſe Tartars form the root of the nation in 


remaining branches of their brethren. 


The khanate of Aſtrakhan aroſe ſoon 2 TT 


that of Kazan, likewiſe from a detached part of 


Kaptſchak, and, in the year 1 554, fell into the 


: hands of the victorious Ivan. The preſent city 1 
- of Aftrakhan, however, is not the tartarmn gn 


chief ſeat, which was conquered and deſtroyed | 
: by that tzar : the ruins of the latter being ſtill to 
de ſeen ſomewhat higher up on.the weſtern bank | 

of the Volga. — The preſent asTRAKHAN 


TarTARs are far the moſt part Nogayans. 
yu are 5 into town, "ey and 
— OY * 1 tent 
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fition, ſo often moving them to change their 
homeſtead: they went off ſingly and in com- 
panies, to the caucaſean and krimean Tartars, 

to the Baſchkirs and even to the Kirghiſes. 


G ——— > —— * - . 


as to the year 1783, ſtill conſtituted. A peculiar | 

l Rate, now alſo belongs to the ruffian empire. As 

the hiſtory of the peninſula of the Krimea com- 

mences long before the origin of the great kapt- 
ſchakian empire, and the fortunes of this country 
excited an intereſt even in the poliſhed : nations 

3 antiquity. it cannot well be conſidered as a 
uſeleſs deviation from our plan, if we devote 5 5 
few lines to the earlier ſtate of this proyince, . 
previous to the poſſeſſion of it by the Tartars. 
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tent Tartars. The firſt dwell in Aſtrakhan, the 
ſecond in fix villages near Aſtrakhan, and the 


tent-Tartars wander about the Caſpian. At the 


_ conqueſt of Aftrakhan, the town and village 
Tartars reckoned themſelves at 25,000 bows ; in 
the year I 715 there were till 1 2,000 of them; 
but in 1772 they were only 1200, and of the 
tent-Tartars ſcarcely 2000 kettles or families. 


This decline proceeds from their rambling diſpo- 


The khanate of the Krim, which, as far down 


Ihe firſt known inhabitants of the Krim were 


h Kimmerians, a great and nl people of the 
race of the Thracians. 


4 — which were raviſhed from them by 
2 bio 


Of all their extenſive 
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the - Skythians, they retained the Krim the longeſt. 
Six hundred and fifty- five years before the 
chriſtian æra, they were, it ſeems, driven from 
the plain by theſe their ſtronger neighbours ; but 
they maintained their ſtation in the mountains, 
under the name of Taurians, or mountaineers.. 
From them the whole penin ula obtained the 
appellation Taurica (Tavrika). In the former 
half of the ſixth century Greeks began to ſettle | 


5 here. The Mileſians built Pantikapzum or. e 
5 Boſphorus *, * and Theodoſia ; the pontic Hera- 


which the Greeks from that time forward here 


carried on was uncommonly flouriſhing, and 


be theſe en themſelves | to the great 4 ri 


contributed not alittle to enlarge t ir geography. | 


race which originated from Mytilene, founded a 
| monarchy in Boſphorus. About a hundred 
years afterwards, the Skythians were for the 
moſt part exterminated by the Sarmates; upon 
| which, oy” inſenſible degrees, the Taurians ex- 


clians and the Delians, Kherſon. The commerce 5 


In the fifth century, the Archæanaklides, RR 


__ 3 They preſſed * 8 upon the: a 
of Boſphorus and the free ſtate of Kherſon, —_ 


* Is the wenn Kertſch; is BY . 
-4 da tarfarinn, Keita; raſs, Feodeſia. 


: F — 
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dates of Pontus in 112, who alſo ſubjugated the 
Taurians, and conſequently governed the whole 
Krimea. | Cap —_ 

About the beginning of the chriſtian era, the 
Alanes penetrated into the peninſula, forced the 

boſphorian kings to pay them tribute, and exter- 
minated the Taurians. — The ſovereignty of the 


8 Alanes laſted about a hundred and fifty years, 


and in their place came the Goths. During the 
period of their poſſeſſion, (in the time of Diocleſian 
and Conſtantine the great,) chriſtianity was diſ- 
ſeminated in the Krimea. Theſe Goths were 
indeed ſubjected to the Hunns, in 37 5, but they 
retained their habitations i in the mountains, and 


had their own chriſtian kings. Towards the 3 


cloſe of the fourth — my —_ of ſts. 
rus alſo came to an end. : n 
TM the downfal of the e of the ; 

Hunns, in 464, the Ungers came hither; who, 


with the Bulgarians, conquered alſo the coun- 


tries between the Don and the Dnieſtr. A part 1 5 


of them went back : again to Aſia, and the reſt 


were obliged to ſubmit (679) to the Khazares „ 
who hkewiſe compelled the Goths in the moun- 
tains and the grecian cities to be tributary to 
them. | In the yer 840 the Province of Kherſon 


From that time the peninſula was called Khazaris 
was 
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| was marked out by the emperor Theophilus, 6 
which compriſed all the grecian cities and places 
in the Krim and the Kuban; for though theſe 
were equally tributary to the Khazares, they 
however acknowledged the ON of the 
Wm court. 
| Ungers and Khazares were again (882) ſub- 
dued by the Petſchenegers or Kanglians; who, | 
about the middle of the eleventh century, were 


forced i in their turn to reſign the dominion. to the 


| Komanes (Uzes or Poloftzes). This people : 


| alſo extorted a tribute from the krimean Greeks | 
and Goths. — About this time the city Sugdaya 
_6. Sudak) roſe into ſuch conſideration by its 
commerce, that all the grecian poſſeſſions in te 
| Krim received the name of Sugdania. Till the 


year 1204 theſe had always acknowledged the 
| ſovereignty of Byzantium : they, were now in- 
dependent. ET 
Io the Bend at n focceaded the "TRY ö 


7 goles or Tartars in the ſovereignty of this penin- 


t plain with their hordes. The Greeks and 


ſula ; >. and. thenceforward (18: 3 7) the Krim 


formed a province of the kaptſchakian empire. 
lh Now detached tartarian princes, to whom HW 


name of Ulutz-beys were given, roamed about 


Goths paid tribute to the Mongoles, as they had 
| before done to the Kamapes ; alſo ſeveral Tſcher-. 
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Taman (Matriga); ; but in later times the Genoeſe 
8 appropriated i it excluſively to themſelves, and in 
the bloody wars that broke out in conſequence, 


5 permiſton of the Mongoles, they rebuilt Keffa, 
and made that city the centre of their commerce: 
5 they conquered Soldaya (Sudak) and Cembalo 

1 (Baluklava); ; they paid indeed duties and impoſts | 
8 to the Mongoles, when they were in full force, 
but when the hordes were diſturbed by inteſtine 

commotions, they even bid them defiance, _ 
the princes of the krimean plains were ordinarily 
elected and depoſed at the diſcretion of the 
| Genoeſe. About this time two branches of the 
3 indian commerce found their way to theſe 5 
regions: the one over the Amoor, the Caſpian, 
and through Aſtrakhan to Tana; the other by 
the way of Bagdat and Tauris, to Trebizond ; 
and Sevaſtopolis. Tana was poſſeſſed at the 
ſame time by the Genoeſe and the Venetians, 5 
— under feen, ns” — et get” 
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kaſſians ſettled here. From the city of Krim, ta 


which the Mongoles carried on a great trade, 
the whole peninſula obtained the name by which 


it was uſually called till the year 1783. 


While the Latins were maſters of Conſtan- 


N tinople, they, eſpecially the Venetians, proſecuted 


a very important commerce to the Krim and to 


they gained the ſuperiority at various times. By 
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ao the fall of the ſtate of Kaptfchak, the 
Helen was formed into a peculiar khanate, the 
founder whereof. was Hadſchy-Gheray, . about 
1441. From that period the Tartars dated 
their dominion, though the khans were ſtill de- 
ſcendants from the houſe of Tſchinghis-khan., 
| The proper founder of the tartar-krimean ſtate, | 

: Mengly-Gheray, who, in the fifteenth century, 
| through the affiſtance of the —_— had come 
to the — ſovenignty of the peninſula , 


| ſubmitted 
* Met Dorey was a | deſcendint of the e, 


and, while yet very young, was taken priſoner in an en | 


ment by the Genoeſe, who cauſed him to be well- N 
and in all reſpects treated like a prince. On being driven to 


: extremities by the Tartars, they ſent the young Mengly, T : 


with ſome of the principal Genoeſes, to Conſtantinople, for 


3 the purpoſe of moving Mohammed II. to take them —  T 
his protection. The ſultan ſhewed great affection to Mengly; „ 


and, when the Tartars by their diſſenſions had ruined the 4 
interior commerce of the country, they petitioned Moliam- | 
med to give them a khan of their own, he appointed this 


young prince to that Ration, who, on his part, acknow- k 2 


ledged the paramount ſupremacy of the porte. This ſtate pe 
i of dependence not proving agreeable to the Tartars, Me ugly, 5 
not long after his arrival in the Krim, was obliged to apply 


for auxiliary troops of the Turks, with which he not only 5 


1 (1475 ) reduced the Tartars to obedience, but even annihi- 


lated the genoeſe authority i in the peninſula, But when x 


8 Mengly had augmented the forces of his ſtate by theſe con- | 
"ets and by u the addition of _ tartarian * and 


py 
* 


— 
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 fubmitted himſelf to the porte as its vaſſal, who 
ſoon arrogated the right of impoſing ſea- tolls on 
their trade, to keep forts in their country, and 
at length even to ſet up and to depoſe their 
hans at pleaſure. Under this auſtere deſpotiſm 


Catharine II., by the peace of Kutſchuk-Kai- 
nardgi, procured the independence of the khan, 
and obtained for the ruſſian empire ſome ſtrong- 
places on the frontiers, as a ſafeguard againſt 
-. = predatory incurſions of the Tartars. A few 
” years afterwards (1 78 3) the whole peninſula, as 


As is well- known came to Ruſſia ; and, at preſent, i 


. together with the eaſtern Nogay, or the krimean : 
ſteppe, forms a government. under the name of 5 
the Tauridan province. %%%ö;ð́ͤ PU d 
The Krim had but few tartar inhabitants. 
: when Mengly- Gheray was the ruler of it. On 
occaſion of the war which he carried on with 


y his relative branches on the Volga, he brought 


many thouſand Nogays with him to the Krim, | 


. whom he obliged to ſettle there. 5 The —_— 
| population of this peninſula, to which belong 


r 


— — — — — — — ‚ — — —— —— — — — — 


Was thinking to withdraw himſelf from the fuprem * y of the : 


8 porte „the Turks ſent garriſons 1 into the l towns, and 


reduced the khan to a dependence, which afterwards, and 
: ;-—agah from the year 1584, grew into a complete ſub- 


Arme. 


the Krim ſubſiſted till the year 1774, when 
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Binn Greeks, Turks, Jews, Kc. beſides 
Tartars, had already much declined, during the 
troubles, under the laſt khan. The Armenians 
and Greeks ſubmitted themſelves (1779) for the 
moſt part voluntarily to the ruſſian empire, and 
retired to the former government of Azof or 


| the, Taree fed, A er great. e e 
cCuhaſia and to the Ottomans, that credible eye- 


accounts of them, we are not capable of tracing 


witneſſes think they cannot rate the population 
of the Krim in the year 1782 * than at 85 
50,000 men. 3 n 
We now proceed to ha, SIBERIAN Tapas. wy 
who form, as it were, the ſecond line of the 


; proper Tartars in Ruſſia. Siberia contains ſo 
great a multitude of tartarian colonies, and 2 


many of them appe: 


: plexity and the contradictions that prevail in the 


. out a general and connected hiſtory of theſe 5 


= the events of the mongole- arta i 


Gn beria, and lay them as a potty afier 5 


what at preſent is that of Ekatarinoſlaf; and 


to have been ſo long __ 
turali ed in the country, that, from the per- 


tribes. We will, therefore, take under this den = 


Which we will endeavour to artange by this clue 


ſuch hiſtorical fragments as may ſerve to throw = 
2 "es on e diſtinct nations. 
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in the region of the Aral- mountains and on the 
river Yaik (now Ural), where this Khan had 
inherited poſſeſſions from Baaty, which he pre- ; 
fently enlarged by conqueſts in Siberia to a very 
conſiderable territory. The firſt reſidence of 
the tartar-fiberian princes was on the river Tura, - 
on the ſpot where the preſent Tiumen ſtands *, 1 
and was called, in honour of the grand- khan, 


and the khans took their ſeat, perhaps for fear 
ol the attacks of the Kazanians, on the caſter 
ſhore of the Trtyſh, where hey 
Hker, which afterwards got the name of Sibir, 
and lies in the vicinage of the preſent Tobolſk. 
The laſt khan of Turan, previous to the ruſſian 
| conqueſt of Siberia, was Kutſchum, a Tſchin- | 
_  ghiſe of the kaptſchak lineage, who went from 
5 the Kaſatſchia-Orda to n, and fubjefted 
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Ihe mongole-tartarian ſtate in Siberia, or the 


ene of Turan, was, as has already been 


curſorily mentioned, founded about the middle 
of the thirteenth century by Scheibany, a bro- 
ther, or kinſman, of Baaty, and took its origin 


Tichinghidin : afterwards this city was razed, 


' built the city 


/ 


» r — dirict of the 8 
government of 'Tobolſk, 254 verſts from that chief city. : 


| The Tartars at Tiumen fill call this town Tichinghis, or ; 
; Pa run. 
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this ins to him, either with the tree will of che 

inhabitants, or by the right of the conquerors 
This prince was the firſt who eſtabliſhed the mo- 
hammedan religion in Siberia; for although this 
faith had found admiſſion much earlier among 


the Tartars, yet there was a neceſſity for all the 


= perſuaſives of enthuſiaſm and even the force of 


arms to render its adoption more general. The 


arrival of the Ruſſians interrupted theſe conver- 


_ ſions ere they could be rendered complete; and 
the remoter provinces of the Khanate were : ſill ; 


imbued with paganiſm. 


The circuit of the empire, of which Kut. 
OY ink was ſovereign, cannot indeed be accurately 


3 ſtated; but certain it is, that the Tartars on the 5 
- Irtyſh and the Tobol and in the ſteppe Baraba, . 


| as well as the Oſtiaks and Vogules in their 


. has already been made in ſeveral places of RR. 
ſection -, we ſhall therefore here pals it over in 


| neighbourhood, are become his ſubjects. The 


Tartars on the Tura and the Iſet have, accord. 
ing to ſome accounts, formed a peculiar ſtate . 
| independent of Kutſchum, whoſe khan had his 


5 queſt of this country by the Ruſſians mention 


ſlilence, and proceed at once to notice the ſeve- 


Do See the articles, Rudſans Siberian-kozaks, and Mon- | 


(eat at Tiumen. — Of the diſcovery and con- — 
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ral branches of which the ſiberian Tartars of che 
preſent day conſiſt. 


— 


Although the generality. of theſe tate 
came not till the thirteenth century, on the ag- 


grandizement of the mongole-tartarian territory, 


yet there are alſo ſome ſtems which ſeem to 


have been long before that epocha in poſſeſſion 


of ſeveral diſtricts of Siberia. If we may judge 
from their oral traditions, they eſteem them- 
ſelves in ſome meaſure the original inhabitants 
= of that country; but as there is a total failure 
of hiſtorical accounts on this head, and the ge- 


nerality of the tartarian ſtems have ſo much i _ 


| termingled with the other ſiberian nations, that 
| their deſcent is ſcarcely to be 


aſcertained, no- 


| thing remains for us to do but to follow the 

political diſtribution which is adopted in the re- 

cords of the ruſſian chancery, which diſtinguiſh 

the ſiberian Tartars into various ſtems according 

to the diſtricts which they inhabit. As theſe 
5 now, both in their phyſical and moral indivi- 8 

i duality, differ greatly from each other, it will = 
w_ be neceſſary to mention the moſt remarkable of — 
. chem by name. 1 , * 5 
Among theſe are the TURALINZES, one of 
the firſt colonies who conſtructed, for them- 


ſelves, permanent habitations, when the Tartars 


. — ni in the thirteenth century 3 : 
thence 
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thence oY their name, ch —_ in the tartar. 
language, a town, ) which ſignifies the ſame with 
ſettlers. Ever ſince their arrival they have in- 
habited the region on both ſides of the river, 
which from them is denominated the Tura, be- 
tween the Tavda and the Iſet, in the ekatari- 


= nenburg and tobolſkoi diſtricts of the govern- 


1 din; but when Yermak made the conqueſt of 


2 dwell, and are the deſcendants of the inhabit- 
C of Iſker or Sibir, their antient capital, 1 
— deing reduced to a heap of rubbiſh after 2 


innabitants of Tobolſk, who are a bukl 


| fixed ſeat was the forementioned city Tichinghi- 


ments of Perme and Tobolk. Their oldeft 


theſe parts, the khan Vepanſa reſided higher 


. up the Tura in a city, which, after their reſto- 


ration by the Ruſſians, was named Turinſk, 


| and bears this name at preſent, though it is allo 
called by the Tartars Yepantſchina. LET 


Ihe ToBoLSKIan TARTARS have their OY ns 
3 1 from the river Tobol, on which they 


Vermak's conqueſt, they abandoned, 3 


Read of it the Ruſſians afterwards built Tob elk. 


; They muſt not be confounded with the tartar - 


| colony, as we ſhall ſee farther on. Their num- | 
by ber amounts to upwards of 4000 males. 


? ; of the river Tom, above and below the city of , 


Tomkk; ; 


The TOMSKIAN TARTARS dwell on both ſides = 


84 8} artons-or T EMPIRE; 
Womik ; but in the town itſelf is a colony of 
Bukharians. According to the cenſus of 1760 
they were only taxed at 430 males. — The 
KRASNOYARSKIAN and | KUSNETZKIAN Tan- 
'TARS are remains of antient ſtems, who are every 
| where much alike, and alſo bear a great reſem- 
| blance with the mongolian tribes, which. i is eaſily 
explained from the cloſe intercourſe in which 
theſe races lived during their oppreſſion by the 
Soongares. — The Tax TARA or THE Os v 
conſiſt of 16 voloſts, of which 12 have perma- 1 
nent habitations on the Oby, and the others 
nomadiſe. In the year 1766 the former count 
ed 111 55 and the latter 500 males. — The 
TschuLxMSsKIAN TarxTars dwelt formerly be- 
| tween the Oby and the Veniſſey, but, conſtantly 7 
| preſſed by the Soongares and Kirghiſes, not al- 
ways in the fame diſtrict. Since they have en- 
joyed protection and repoſe under the —_—_ 
ſovereignty, they inhabit the whole region along 8 
Le the river Tichulym, and now amount to between 
: 5 and 6000 bows. — The Barapinzes inhabit 
— - country between the Oby and the Irtyſh, = 
_ which is called the Baraba, or the barabinzian 5 
ſteppe; and, as far as their tradition goes, they 
are the proper owners of it. At the conqueſt of 
Siberia by the Ruſſians, they were under Kutf- - 
chum-khan, and in che — 1595 came into 
= I Rn _— 
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. fubje&tion to Ruſſia. Since that t time they hive 
been often plundered on the incurſions of the 
Soongares and Kirghiſes, and even compelled 
by the former to pay them a yearly tribute; 
but ſince the ſiberian frontier- line has been eſta- 
bliſhed, they have enjoyed complete tranquillity. 
They are about 5000 bows in number. — The 
KarschvrrzEs, on the left ſhore of the Yeniſ- 
ſey, are taxed at the rate of about 1000 bows, 
and have poſſeſſed their territory longer than the 
| hiſtory of that country reaches. — The Kis TI 
and TULIBERT TARTARS, on the left bank of 
the Tom, form two voloſts, and approach the 
Teleutes. — The BigivssEs, with the Katſ- 
| chintzes, come nearer to the proper Tartars; and 
conſiſt of about 170 bows. — The ABINTZEs, 


ſemble the Teleutes. — The savanzs Tax- 

'TARS name themſelves Sceycen, from the well- 
known ſayane mountains, in which they noma- 
ale on the left ſhore of the Yenifley. - Wy. 


in the ſuperior region of the Tom, reckon tliem- - 
| ſelves at ſome hundred bows, and likewiſe re- 


pay taxes for 150 8. — The Ui 7798; 7 | 


| wander with the Sayanes and Biriuſſes on the Ho 2 


Abakan, and may be eſtimated at about 130 
| bows. — The VERCHOTOMSKIAN Taur ens 
* conſtitute a peculiar k | 


3 . 200 bows. They noma about he 
— — — ſources 


* 


* 


* 
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ſources of the Tom, and reſemble the Abintzes. 
— Beſides theſe there are yet ſeveral inſignifi- 
cant ſtems, as the MELEsSSIAN, the ARALIAN, 
the UDINSKIAN, the YARINSKIAN TARTARS, | 
and others. The tribes before-mentioned are, 
however, in general much more numerous than 
ve have here ſtated their population to be, as 
the enumerations in theſe extenſive deſerts, and 
from their rambling way of lite, are attended 
Vith great difficulties. All the regions we have 
noticed are in the governments of Tobolſk and 


 Kolhyvan, and partly in the eaſtern half of that 


- Perme, beyond the Ural-mountains, which, 


| therefore, are to be regarded as the pecular 
5 home-ſeat of the ſiberian Tarnare. Y 
2. We come now to the ſecond main WY 
wy of the Tartars, the ManxATs or Nocavans. 
Of this great and numerous people we have no 
| authentic and connected d hiſtory. According to 
- the arabic and grecian writers it owes its origin... 
to 8 mongole chiefizin, named Nogay, who, 
towards the termination of the thirteenth cet 
tury, was ſent with a ſtrong body « of troops by 
a2 khan of Kaptſchak to conquer the countries 
_ lying beyond'the Euxine, and who actually ſub. 
— — 
but afterwards ſhook off the ſovereignty of the 
khans of Kaptſchak, and became the founder of 


abode, and even their names. The Nogayans | 
ſubject to Ruſſia are partly in what was for- 


— ache. 


* larger half of the province of Tauri 


\ 
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nan empire, which, however, preſently fell to 
pieces under his ſucceſſors; Notwithſtanding the 
annihilation of this ſtate, the name of its founder 
continued to live in the nation which he had 
governed]; and it is very probable that the No- 
gayans ſpread themſelves from the Volga to the 
ral, and thence again as far as the Irtyſ , 
and were not driven out of theſe regions by the 
1 5 Kalmuks till the æra of the ruſſian ſovereignty. 5 
| — They now inhabit the ſteppes on the north 


| ſide of the caucaſean mountains and the Euxine 


aiuite to the other fide of the Danube, and con- 
| fiſt of ſeveral larger and ſmaller ſtems, which 


at times are known to age their place of 


merly called the eaſtern Nogay or the krimean 


ſteppe, partly i in the Kuban, and partly diſperſed 


about the . ml in _ FW” of the 


The KAsTRRNT er Saints. the nonthern 
minated by the Ruſſians the krimean n . 
is about twice as dg as the peninſula of the 
5 Krim, and was . much larger; but in 


— the town of Uſa is fil in ting 


what is called the Nogay- road; and on the Irtyſh i Bare. 


— — 
"IM v0” 


the 


5 
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the year 1739, by the peace of Belgrade, more 
than the half of it came under the ruſſian ſceptre, 
which part belongs at preſent to the govern- 
ment of Ekatarinoſlaf. The remainder, which 
likewiſe had formed a part of the ſtates of the 
krimean khans, fell to Ruſſia on her taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Krim in 1783; and this now con- 
ſtitutes the circles Melitopol and n in 
the province of Taurida. 
The eaſtern N ogay has had 200 ao 4 
| fame fortunes and been inhabited from the ſame 
people with the Krim. Kimmerians, Skythians, 
Sarmates, Alanes, Goths, Hunns, Ungres, and 
Bulgarians, Petſchenegrans, Komanes, and laſtly ES 
: the Tartars, have ſucceſſively inhabited this « coun- Ts 
. try. At length thoſe Tartars ſettled here, Who 
are called Nogayans, and ſtill at this moment 3 
form a conſiderable part of its population. — 
Till the year 1770 the ſtems of Yediſchkul, ö 
Dſhembuluk, and Kurgees reſided here. The 
horde Dſhembuluk had formerly their abode on 
the Dſhem (the river Yemba) in the kirghifian 
ſteppe, where they were ſubjugated by a Khan 
„ Torgots. Still at the commencement of 
dle preſent century free Nogayans wandered in 
this region; the famous kalmuk khan Ayuka 
drove them, however, farther weſtward acroſs 
the river Ural and the Volga, yok? which Peter 
the 
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the great conveyed them to their becelipiine es 
on the rivers Kuma and Kuban, excepting the 


 chundurovian-nogayan horde, whom he declared 
to be ſubjects of the Kalmuks, and ſent them to 


them. During the troubles that aroſe upon ä 
khan Ayuka's death among the Kalmuks, the 
f Nogayans in their neighbourhood ſuffered ſo 


much, that the hordes Dſhembuluk and Yedi- Os 


ſin thought it expedient to withdraw i in 171 5 
cto the number of more than 10,000 families, to 7 


the Kuban, and to put themſelves under the 


5 protection of the porte. Hence the greater : 


and on the ta 


- ro o has e EX De. ier ec 


part of them were tranſplanted into the eaſtern 


Nogay, whither, a few years after, they were 


— OO followed by the reſt of the hordes. During 5 


| the war before the laſt between Ruſſia and the 
Porte, in 1770, the two hordes betook them 
elves to the Kuban, under the ruſſian fove- 


reignty, which example the Yediſchkul and 


* | Akermenian or Belgorodian horde ſoon fol- 


lowed. By the peace of Kutſchuk-Kainard ji 


The ſecond mT at «ai the ita main- ſeat | 

of the Nogayans i is the Kuban. This country 

various ls remarkable cir= 
F 3 — F 


they were all made over to the krimean khan, 

35 ki poſſeſſion of his ſtates in the 
year 1783 Ve came — 2 8 to the 1 „ 

ca empire. 
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coaſts of the ſea of Azof, from the Don to the 


t gone to Europe, five years before Alexander, 
we find the Yazamates as the inhabitants of this 
entire tract of country. After them appear 
ether nations, from thoſe ſwarms of people wid 
were called Alanes, and of whom remains are 


* a 
rr * r eee eee — — 
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rern 


certainty recur to hiſtory, there dwelt along the 


northernmoſt exit of the river Kuban, a nation, 
or rather a mixture of people, which were wont 


to be compriſed under the name of Sarmates; 
at the other mouths of the Kuban, and about 
the Euxine, dwelt nations of kimmerian « or thra- 


cian deſcent. Theſe coaſts were very early vi- 
ſited by Phcenicians and Kavians, afterwards 
even by the Greeks. In the former half of the 
| fGGxth century, before the chriſtian æra, Ionians 
and Zolians ſettled at the mouths of the Don and 
the Kuban, and there built trading towns and 
Cities, which in a ſhort time flouriſhed and be. 
came wealthy. The towns on the Kuban fell at 
the ſame time with Pantikapzum, under the 
| dominion of the Archæanaktides; two-and-forty 
5 years afterwards Spartacus became their ruler; 
and under his ſucceſſors the boſphorian kings, 5 
——__ they lived ill the time of the * Mithri- 
LO dates. . . 


na tes were ip ah a part 


Aſter the mo 


85 Kaffa as far as the Don, and extended their con. 


(882), the Chazares loſt all their european poſ- | 
ſeſſions: they retained nothing but the country 
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* 
ll preſerved in the Ticherkeſhans, the Chechi. 5 
ans, and Aychaſes. — About the year 112, be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, the grecian cities fell 

under the power of the great Mithridates; and 
ſome of his ſucceſſors were fo puiſſant, that they 

reduced all the inferior ſtems, about the coaſts 


of the ſea of Azof as far as to the Don, to their | 


obedience. On the incurſion of the Hunns, in 


375, many of the Alanes were driven to n DS 


the poſſeſſions of thoſe who remained | 
contracted, and the boſphorian empire WS 
liſhed. Ninety years afterwards came the Un- 


gres and Bulgares in the place of the Hun; 


they proceeded to conquer the Krim and all the 


the year 679, however, the Chazares W 


country between the Don and the Dnieſtr. In = 


all the nations of the coaſts, from the roads of | 


queſts into Europe. The empire which they 1 
here founded laſted 336 years, and was for a 


long time the mightieſt and moſt flouriſhing 980 


ſtate in theſe eaſtern regions. By the inroads of 


the Petſchenegrans, and the flight of the Ungres 


| between the Kuban and the Don, and the wat | 


mentioned river. This latter region was raviſhed 


on the ſouthern and eaſtern ſhore of the laſt. _ WO | 


74 — * 2 4 
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from them (965) by the Ruſſians combined with 
the byzantine Greeks, made themſelves maſters 


(1015), completely overturned the chazarian 
ſtate, and erected a diſtinct principality on the 

ile of Taman, to which both the Chazares and 
the Ziches ( ws Yah)" were toe a 1 time be 
5 — 


* appears, t — the 22 1. the 


of the countries bordering on the ſea of Azof - 


eleventh century, while Ruſſia was torn by in- ; 


teſtine broils, the principality of Taman was loſt 
to that empire. The Komanes or Polovtzes 
took poſſeſſion of the north-eaſtern part of the 
Kuban, as did the Ziches and other tſcherkefſian 
ſtems of the ſouthern and weſtern diſtricts. At 


length (122 1) the Mongoles made their firſt 
attack. The Komanes were either maſſacred, 


— or expelled, or ſubdued by theſe perpetual diſ- 


b * This i 1s the Gr cine. of Da men- 
tioned by the ruſſian annaliſts from the latter half of the 


ttenth century to the year 1127, and concerning the ſitu- 


ation whereof ſo many and ſuch various conjectures have 5 


deen formed. This matter is now reduced to certainty by : 


the inſcription on a marble diſcovered a few years ſince, 
that this principality was on the iſland of Taman, and the 
capital of it on the ſpot where the antient Phanagoria 
ſtood. See the privy-counſellor Muſſin-Puſchkin's hiſto, 
rical diſquiſition on the ſituation of the old ruſſian principa- 
kity © of Tiutargkan 4 in  Storch's materinks, Ke. 2 150. 


"'F turbers 


. — die <hE-Aikes- Wiſs - 


+to ſubmit till the year 1277, when they were 
overpowered by Mangu-Timur-khan and- the 


bravely for their liberty, and could not be made 


famous Nogay. Nevertheleſs their ſubmiſſion 


was always very doubtful and conditional; and 

they remained, in faQ, independent in their 
woody and mountainous regions. The Ottomans 

indeed (1484) conquered the cities and forts of | 


Es Taman, Temryuk, and Atſchuk (Atſchuyef); ; 


but they gained thereby no ſovereignty over the 
T ſcherkeſſians. A Sandſchak- paſha was till the 
Var of 1770 with Ruſſia, their viceroy in theſe 


towns, where they ſhared the moiety of the im- 


= poſts wi * this thaw of the E N 


peate of 1774, the ſultan of the Ottomans relin- 1 
quiſbed his poſſeſſions in theſe parts, but, c. 
__ trarty to treaty, held Taman and Temryuk in a 


by ſtate of ſiege, till the krimean khan, by the —_. 
_— of the Ruſſians, drove the ottoman garriſons 


cout of them. By the treaty of the year 1783 5 
2 Ruſſia obtained, together with the Krimea and 
5, the eaſtern Nogay, alſo the northern part of the 


Kuban as far as the promontory of Caucaſus, N 


Bot from which that tract of country with the whole — 


5 b to which i it Ls ads has received * My 
name. F 1 . 


— a * 5 ; 
| : | | 
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At the commencement of the ottoman pe- 
riod the krimean khan had not as yet the ſove- 
reighty of the Kuban, the khan of Aſtrakhan 
exacting homage as the paramount lord of that 
diſtrict. Though, properly ſpeaking, it was 
governed by petty tſcherkaſſian princes, who 
were dependent on no one. Mohammed Gheray 5 
was the firſt krimean Khan who attempted to 
— his. authority here; his ſucceſſors pro- 
ſeeuted the war with the Tiſcherkaſſians, and 
were conſtantly gaining ground upon them. 

They tranſplanted hither numerous ſwarms of 


aſtrakhan Nogays, who had either been carried 


off by them in war, or who had voluntarily . : 


khan ſtate) quitted the Volga, and put them- 
1 ſelves under the protection of the krimean 


T The KUBANIAN 3 called alſo the little 
or black Nogays (Kara Nogay), are diſtributed 


0 pecially at and after the demolition of the altr. 


into various hordes and ſtems, whereof = 


i Kaſay- aul and the Naurus - aul are the moſt re g 
15 2 and together compoſe about 1000 1 

- ilies. Beſides theſe, here have been for a 
ions time a part of the yediſchkulian and the 


5 bears the name of Kiptſchak, In the year 1770 


came 


dſhembulukian hordes; as alſo a ſtem which 5 


8 
„ as has been already mentioned, the | 
| hordes Budſhak (Akkernien), Vediſan, Yediſch- 
kul, and Dſhembuluk, from the other fide of 
the Don, and were {till here in 1783, when the 
Ruffians took poſſeſſion of the Kuban. The 
ſtrength of theſe four ſtems is eſtimated at 70,000 
| bows, and from the teſtimony of an author, who 
made inquiries on the ſpot, the population of all 


TART ARS. 


the eaſtern and kubanian Nogays, a few years = 


= ago, amounted to upwards of 500,000 families: 


5 but this number i 18 probably exaggerated. 


|  Befides theſe, who are but lately come wind 1 


the ruſſian ſovereignty, there are, in various 
parts of the empire, other remains and colonies 
: of this nation of Nogays. Among which are the TD 
ASTRAKHAN TAaRTARS, who, for the mot 
= part, compoſe the main ſtem af the preſent 5 
Nogays, and of whom we ſpoke more circum- 
1 ſtantially above. — The cuunDURovian N 
gays form a conſiderable horde, nomadiſing 3 
the Achtuba, an arm of the Volga, and numbers p 
about 1000 yurts. It has already been related in i 1 


another place * . that a ſtrong cohort of Nogays, 


| who were about to ſpread acroſs the river Ural, » 
were made ſubject t to Ayuka, khan vw I... . : 3 
2 ſucceſſor, Donduk Ombo, reduce 3 1 
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likewiſe ſeveral thou ſand tents of chundurovian 
Tartars under the dominion of the volgaic horde. 
When the Torgot in 1770 fled into the Soon- 


garèy, the Chundurovians made themſelves free, 

by fecuring themſelves on the ſands of the Volga 
under the fort of Kraſnoyarſk. — Beſides theſe, 

| there are ſeveral bodies of Nogays diſperſed 
among the other Tartars of the empire; accord. 


ingly the whole number of Nogays in ſubjeQion 


to the ruſſian empire is very conſiderable. 
3. The MESCHTSCHERLEKS, who form an 


old diſtinct tartarian ſtem, were already known 
under that name to Neſtor. In the fourteenth 

8 century they had their ſeat in the modern 
government of Niſhney-Novgorod ; ; they after- 
| wards ſettled in the country of the Baſchkirs, for 
; which they were obliged to pay a ground. rent. 
On account of their fidelity during ſeveral rebel- 
1 lions of the Baſchkirs, they were freed from this 
tax, and now dwell among the Baſchkirs and 
Tartars in the orenburg diſtrict of the govern- 
| ment of Ufa, where oy amount to about ä 
2000 families. AER AN 


4. The BascHK1Rs call ts Baſchkurt, i 


and derive their origin partly from the Nogayans, 
and partly from the Bolgarians. Probably they 
are Nogayans, whom the Bolgarians adopted 


among them: their country at leaſt is a part of 


the 


© | 


 khanate. 


ruſſian ſceptre; they afterwards however fre- 
| quentlyrevolted againſt the government, whereby 


Ao 77 


the antient „en They formerly roamed 
about the ſouthern Siberia under the conduct of 


their own princes; to avoid the moleſtations of | 


the ſiberian khans they ſettled in their preſent 
poſſeſſions, ſpread themſelves about the rivers 
Volga and Ural, and were ſubject to the kazanian 
On the overthrow of that ſtate by 
Ivan II. they voluntarily took refuge under the 


5 their proſperity, as well as their population, . 


have been conſiderably diminiſhed. In the Z 
year 1770 they conſiſted of 27,000 2 8 


having their homeſtead in the . of 
Dun and Perme. 


Ye The Einchlszs, « or - Kirghis-Kaizaki, call 


themſelves Sara-Kaizaki (ſteppe-kozaks), and 


S iikeviſe Kirghiſes, probably from the founder of 
eeir horde. By their traditions they are origi- 


| nally Nogays; Abulgaſi affirms them to be de- 


ſcendants of the primitive Mongoles, who at firſt 


1 dwelt about the river Ikran i in the vicinity of the _—_— E 


. chineſe wall, and at the general migration and 


tranſplantation of the mongolian races, travelled 1 


into more weſtern regions. But the antient 


. hiſtory of this people is involved in the greater 


obſcurity and doubt, as, till the ruſſian conqueſt —— 
„ * —_— was known of them im 


Euthpe. 8 


5 
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78 
Europe. At the time of that conqueſt the 
Kirghiſes nomadiſed at the ſuperior Yeniſley, 
about the Yuſs, the Abakan, &c. and in the 


year 1606, they were ſubjected to the ruffian 


empire at the ſame time with the Barabinzes. 


From that period, by their puſillanimity, their 

fuanithleſſneſs, their frequent rebellions, and by 
the ſubjugation of correlative nations, they have 
got the character of an extremely turbulent and 

dangerous people. The revolutions which have 
thereby been produced i in their political condition, 
induced them to remove from the Veniſſey to 

te Oby, and gradually farther to the weſt and 
the ſouth. They at preſent inhabit the pro- 

: digious deſert between the Ural and the Irtyſh, 

| denominated by the Ruſſians the Kirghifian 
ſtteppe, and dordering weſtward on the Caſpian 

and the government of Caucaſus, northwards 1 

on the parts about the Ufa and the Tobol, and 

; eaſtwards 0 the government of — "= 


As long as the Kirghiſes have been known "= 


other nations, they have always | divided 
into three hordes, the great, the 1 aikddle, and 
the little hordes : the firſt, from its intrepidity | 
and the protection afforded them by the inacceſ- 

fable indian mountains 
notwithſtanding 45 mg efforts made by their 


3 05 


ſouthern neighbours the Soongarians, to fabju- , . 
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_ them. The middle and the Kttle hordes | 


have acknowledged the ruſſian fovereignty ever 


ſince the year 1731, but have always ſhewed 


themſelves as unfaithful allies and a very piratical . 


people; for which reaſon lines of ſmall forts hanre 
been conſtructed along the frontier rivers. Each 
of theſe two hordes are eſtimated at 30,000 ka- 
. bitkies or — but 2 are 3 much 

4 The Tal zu rs or mae n : 


a | the Altay-mountains ; they are denomin⸗ 4d alſo ; 


| by the Ruſſians the white Kalmuks, becauſe they 
formerly lived among the en Abulgafi | 


FIR reckons them among the mongolian races: as - \ 


: their ſpeech however i is manifeſtly a corrupt tar- 4 


wy when ſome ſtems of them removed 


to have their name from the lake Telengul im 


nian, their origin may more confiſtently be 
derived from that nation. In the year 1609 | 
1 they did homage for the firſt time to the ruſſian 1 
empire; but not till towards the middle of he 


vighes up the Tom, where they became properly | 8 
ub jects of Ruſſia: the greater part, hoer. 
remained with the Kalmuks. | The former dwell 


— in the kuſnetikian cine. of the govern- 


ment of Kolhyyan, and their number is fo ſmall, 
* they * reckon about 500 males. 


7. The 
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7. The Vaxkurxs, who denominate theinſelves 
Socha, muſt formerly have been one people with 
the Tartars, if we may judge from their language 
and bodily form. Their antient homeſtead ex- 
tended from the Sayane- mountains as far as the 
Alngara and the Lena. Perſecuted by the Burzts 
and Mongoles, they removed down the Lena to 
their preſent rude and inclement diſtricts, where 
5 they are found in the government. of Irkutſk 
on both ſides of that river quite to the Frozen- | 
dcean. in the year 1620 they ſubmitted -to'the 
ruſſian conquerors, and at the middle of = | 
| preſent coy they numbered upwards of 
43800, oo bows; but fince that time — are con- 
_ ek. increaſed. bt $i 
8. In addition to.al the rian ” 
have hitherto mentioned, there are Aill 3 — _ 
able colonies formed of tartarian tribes in various 
parts of the ruſſian empire. The unbounded 
religious toleration, the powerful protection and 
1 prudent policy of the ruſſian government, 
have long rendered that country a refuge not 
only for ſuch as are fond of change, but to all 
in general of the injured and opprefſed among 
the neighbouring nations. The tartar nations, 
; like all the orientals, being more governed by a 
roaming diſpoſition, than the Europeans, fre- 
gently expoſed | to mate from the caprice of 
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their 


R 


their arbitrary lords and the inroads; of their 
— find in Ruſſia not ay all thaw bene. 


numerous fan * their alen races 
domeſticated there, with whom they art inti- 
mately connected by language, manners, and 
religion. All theſe motives HL conjunction are 
ſo alluring to the furrounding tartarian nations, 


N that the numbers of them who aun annually — 


to Ruſha may be conſidered as a. conſiderable 
ſource-of-population. - Beſides the angle arrwalss 
Which take place with all the tartar ſtems in the 
empire, incorporate themſelves with them, and 


, loſe their —— . chat, — = 


Cazan, and Caveaſis, whats DE 


e, of theſe tugl- - 
tives; who, like the — mentioned among 
5 the finniſh races, in ſome ſort form new ſtems. 


conſiderable ſtems ſettled ſingly among .the 


WM example, the fort Nagaibak, on the 

= Ik, (a river of the Kama,) and many frontier 
places of Siberia, Orenburg, and Aſtrakhan, eon- 

tain ſuch mingled bodies of Tartars. — Of the > 
nogaik hordes, even before their entire ſubje by 


Tartars of Kazan, Ufa, and Orenburg, but 5 


eſpecially among the Baſchkirs. — In Aſtrak- 
. Kiſliar, „, 2 in * dom the 


| Karakalpaks 


Des and the modern Turkomans who ſetted 
here at the time of the military c: campaigns in the 
„ Their form of government is monarchi- 5 
cal; but the khan is elected from the princely | 


: 
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T erek, are numerous bodies of the caucaſean 
nations, particularly of ſuch as are not under the 
ruſſian protection. As we ſhall ſpeak of theſe in 

the ſequel, we paſs them by at preſent, in order 
to caſt an eye upon the ftill independent tartar | 
tribes, of whom conſiderable colonies are found 
in the ruſſian empire. To theſe principally 


= belong the Bukharians, Chivayans, Taſchken- 


5 tians, Turkoſtans, Aralians, 2 and 


The IESsER Burranta ks, as every one 
| knows, contiguous to the Caſpian and the lake = 
Aral in the eaſt, and is ſurrounded by  Perfia, 

the northern India, and ſeveral petty tartarĩian 


: ſtates. The capital Bukhara is by the ſtraitroad 5 


ſcarce thirty days journey (about 1500 verſts ; 5 


from Orenburg. — The Bukharians affirm - 


themſelves to be unmixed deſcendants of the 


family, his power is limited, and he may be de- 


” poſed from his again, though this de ſeldom | 


The ruffan empire has from t time s 


3 voy confiderable COLONIES of Bukx- - 


= HARIANS in Siberia. 2 tartarian ſuburbs or 


rakrAns. A 8 


ſlobodes at Tobolſk, Tara, and Tomſk are en- 
tirely, and thoſe of Turinſk and Tiumen, for the 
moſt part, inhabited by Bukharians ; there are 


alſo many of them in the neighbourhood of 


_ thoſe cities, where they live either in particular 
villages or among the Tartars. In the Baſch- 


Eirèy are two bukharian voloſts; and, beſides 7 


0 them a multitude of ſmaller ſettlements in the 


government of Ufa, in Aſtrakhan, and other Þ 


places. All theſe colonies taken in the aggregate a 
compoſe greatly above 20,000 males. The civil 
eſtabliſhments have moſtly ariſen from the trading 
_ caravans, and {till continue to receive ſome aug- 


mentation by the merchants who. ſtay behind. © 

The Bukharians in the villages, and thoſe din. 

preerſed among the Tartars, are almoſt all fugitives 8 
ubo have eſcaped from kirghiſian bondage. 


The Carvarans or Chivinſes, who are like- 
wide called Charafians, dwelt ſome time ago 


= ; about the lower parts of the river Ural. Their 1 
. preſent country lies on the eaſt fide of the lake 1 
Aral, and borders on Perſia, the lefler aria, | 


9s and other tartarian ſtates. The diſtance of their EY 


capital, Chiva, from Orenburg, i is computed at 


only 12 or 15 days journey (6 or 700 verſts). . 


Their Political conſtitution; is ſimilar to that of 
the Bukharians. — TuxkosTaAn, or Turkeſtan, 
has 3 ceaſed to de the moſt flouriſhing and 
"WS powerful | 


at preſent of the moderate town of that name, 


hiſian horde. — TAschRENT is a ſomewhat 


of the lake Aral. Th 
chooſing its independent Khans out of the kirg- 
hiſian princely family, and not ſtronger 1 
| about 5000 bows. They live not in towns, —_— 
however, in permanent villages, and are in al! 
reſpects very like the Chivinſes. They have no 
25 opportunity for trade; therefore they come to 
| Ruflia on no other occaſions than when any of 
them are happy 3 to eſcape from the kirg- 
| bifian ſlavery. 
Wl x tartarian ———_— come to. 
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powerful ſtate of theſe regions. It conſiſts ole 


which was lately ſubjected to the middle Kirg- 


larger ſtate, and has a khan of its own, who, as 


with the Chivayans, is elected from the kirg- 
 hifian princely races, and ſometimes acknow- 
ledges the patronage of the Kirghiſes, and ſome- 
times the ſovereignty of the Soongarians. Both 
nations are only diſtinguiſhed from the Bukha- 
rians and Chivinſes by their greater poverty. 
The colonies, in the ruſſian empire, of theſe 
Eo three tribes, are attached either to- the Bukharians 
or to the other Tartars; their number is by no 
means great, and they have-ſettled here either as 
' merchants or as eſcaped kirghiſian captives. - - 


The ARALIANS inhabit the coaſts and th 
They are an uſbekian race, 


Een 
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RNuſſians terekmenian tartars, ſtill nomadiſe on 


ritory extends as far as the lake Aral and Perſia. 


| though fingly among the Tartars of Orenburg, 
and * bs to no {mall amount. 


The e of the Me ETeFY or 
thi antient Turkomans, who are called by the 


the eaſtern coaſts of the Caſpian, where their ter- 


The Truchmenians, of whom we are now to 
| ſpeak, poſſeſs on the weſtern ſide of the Caſpian 
that part of the caucaſean mountains which 
ſtretches from that ſea as far as the province 
| Kakhetty of the georgian ſtate.” The generality Fg 
of the diſtricts have their own common princes; 
others form particular ſtates, and ſome are under „ 
foreign ſovereignty. | 
In the former half of the preſent Seer 5 
part of theſe hordes fell under the yoke of the 
\ torgotan prince Ayuki, and on that occaſion 
many truchmenian families withdrew to the Tar- 
tars of Orenburg, Ufa, and Aſtrakhan. In the 
pear 1770, when the before-· mentioned flight of 
the Kalmuks enſued, the remainder of theſe 
people, who had till then be under the dominion 
of the Kalmuks, ſet themſelves at liberty, and at 
5 preſent nomadiſe as free ſubjects of the ruſſian 
empire, about the mouth of the Kuma. Their 5 
number is continually increaſing by new comers, 05 
who eſcape from the Kirghiſes, and are found 
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5 ſeats. About the year 1742 the nether horde, 
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| The Eanaraotns; laſtly, calt themſelves 


Kara-Kiptſchak, and inhabit the diſtricts on the | 


Syr Darya, a conſiderable river ſpringing from 


the lake Aral. They divide themſelves according 


to their poſition, into the upper and the nether 
horde. — Previous to the origin of the kazanian 


| khanate they removed to the Volga; ; where, 
preſſed by the Nogays, they marched like the 
Ckdivinſcs, not as other nations did, to the weſt, 
but back towards the eaſt, into their preſent 7 


then conſiſting of zo, ooo kibitkas, implored = 


| ruſſian protection; ; but the Kirghiſes, againſt = . 


5 whom they were deſirous of ſecuring themſelves, N 


took ſuch fanguinary vengeance, that the greater 


part of them were exterminated, and the reſt 7 
| were obliged to return to the upper horde. As 


5 they but ſeldom have the courage to flee from 


te kirghiſian captivity, their number in 1 Ruffia 
= is but ſmall. . 


The great ſimilarity between the | Bukharians, 


IS Chivinſians, Turkoſtanians, and Taſchkentians, 
. affords room to ſuppoſe with ſome probability, 


that theſe nations have all had the ſame origin, : 


and even they themſelves affirm that they are 


= detached ſtems of the Turkoſtanians. The Ara- = 


hans and the Truchmenians differ in many re- 


| ſpedts, and the — in ſtill more, from 
them, 


* 7 
them, e to have * 5 afin 
hordes. bot 4448 


9. In concluſion to this enumeration of 1 tarta- 
rian nations me the TRIBES or MOUNT Cau- 


easus. From the emigrations occaſioned by 
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te military expeditions of the Mongoles and 
Taartars, the caucaſcan mountains, owing to 


their ſtrong, frequently. inacceſſible for 
| together with the fertility of their ſoil, Wve pre- 
| ſerved not only very many remains of their * - 
= pelied and fugitive inhabitants, but even fo many . 


Colonies of the conquerors, that no other part of 


0 Tartars, who as it were ſwallowed up tbe 


|  relidyary tribes, and habituated them by degrees 
| to their mode of life, their manners, and their 
m faith, have alſo confounded theſe nations and 


corrupted their languages; accordingly, _ I 
the difficulty of reducing them to their primitive 


ſtacke, they are uſually all — 4 — 
| Georgians excepted, under the denomination c 
| | MounTamn-TarTass. | Several of theſe ws „„ 
dee properly ruſſian ſubjects; others are vaſſals, 2 
SE 2 others again are protected by Perſia and te 
Porte, or have hitherto maintained their inde- = 

| pendence. As theſe relations are 7275 


— 1 to — thoſe who 


| the earthly globe, of the fame dimenſions, holds 
ſuch a variety of nations. As the victorious 
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Truchmenians, which have already been pro- 


larly nuflerous and nearly related tribes com- 
poſing the ground-work of moſt of the cauca- 
ſean nations: TscAKAsslAxs, Avchasi- 


* 
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* 


cannot properly be claſſed among the inhabitants 


of the ruſſian empire ſhould not be entirely paſſed 


over; yet we will principally notice only thoſe 
nations who inhabit the 1 mr * ; 


” Caucaſus. 


We here find, beſides the Wee and 


nounced to be genuine Tartars, three particu- 


ANS, and Zichlaxs. — in the term TschER- 


' KASSIANS are frequently compriſed not only the 

two other ſtems juſt mentioned, but even ſeveral : 
5 petty tribes of Caucaſus, as the Tichetſchengi- 
ans, the Kiſtians, &c. The people properly bh, 

bearing this name inhabit that part of Caucaſus | 
which is called the great and the little Kabardia, 
the iſlands of the lower Kuban, and the ſouth- 

ern bank of that river. They denominate them- 

| ſelves Adige, that i is, iſlanders ; 3 by the Ruſſians 


35 they are called Ticherkefh, and. by the reſt of | 
wn 3 Circaſſians. x 


This nation is formed 1 the relics of * E 


my mivgles ſwarm uſually comprehended under the 
appellation Alanians, and who, as we have be. 
| fore ſeen *, ſettled on the northern ſide of — 


» + See the hiſtory of the kubanian Nos. — 
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Alus 50 after the Yazamates. The Tſcher! 
kaſſians, or races collaterally related to them, 
as, for example, the Zichians and Avchaſians, 
gradually took poſſeſſion of the ſouthern regions 
| adjacent to the Kuban. During the empire of 
the Chazares, the byzantine emperors appear to 
have exerciſed or at leaſt to have poſtulated a 
ſort of paramount ſupremacy over this nation, : 
becauſe the Zichians were reckoned among _ 
| their provinces. When the Ruſſians erected a 
| fate upon the iſland and in the city of Taman, 


5 (Tmutarakhan, ) the Zichians were tributary to 


them. But after the Komanes or Polovtzes had 5 
conquered the north-eaſtern part of the Kuban, 


| they put the ticherkafſian ſtems in poſſeſſion of 


dete ſouthern and weſtern, and extended them - 
3 ſelves afterwards continually farther and farther ; 


do the north. The Zichians in the Kuban 


15 they remained truly independent in the upper 


dravely maintained their freedom againſt the at- 


tacks of the Mongoles or. Tartars, but were "+ 


length in 1277 compelled to yield to the victori- 
ous arms of Mangu- Timur and Nogay. 


the ſubjection of the Zichians and the other — 
Tſcherkaſſians was by no means confirmed, and 


regions of the mountains. They were even at 


| that period ſtill in poſſeſſion of the whole eaſtern 


11 a far as the Don. 
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countries, formed the baſis of the then riſing 
caucaſean tribes and founded in Egypt a fa- 
mous dynaſty. At the end of the fourteenth 
8 century the Zichians ſuffered much by the fu- 
rious victories of the great Timur, who deſtroy- 
| ed their habitations and particularly the city 
Kuban: they recovered, however, from theſe 
| diſaſters, and afterwards aſſerted their liberty 
with energy and effect againſt the Ottomans, „ 
who, though they captured the cities and for 
treſſes of Taman, Temryuk, and Atſchuk, were 
unable to ſubdue the Iſcherkaſſians. 
middle of the ſixteenth century tzar Ivan Il. te- 
i = duced the ITſcherkaſſians to his dominion, yet 
— for a ſhort period; the kubanian Tſcher- 
kaſſians, on the other hand, maintained them- 
ſelves a8 well on the Don as on the Kuban. 
8 There they formed, in conjunction with the Ruſ. 
ſians, the ſtate of the Don-kozaks ; where they 1 
— poſſeſſion of all the iſlands of the lower 
5 Kuban, the whole of its ſouthern banks and the 
regions contiguous to the Euxine. Theſe ſoutk⸗- 
ern people, however, were preſently (in the ſe- 
venteenth century) compelled to acknowledge the 
paramount lordſhip of the krimean Chan, al. 
— 
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| They made themſelves maſters of the city off 


Kertſch in the Krimea, made frequent incur- 
ſions into that peninſula and into other european 


In the 


| @ 
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IC. 
though "RY were governed by "w_ of their 
own nation. The tribute which they paid to 
the khan conſiſted chiefly in beautiful youths 
and virgins for the ſupply of his harem. At 
tte commencement of the preſent century the 
Ĩ ſcherkaſſians revolted againſt this humiliating 
tribute, and put themſelves under the protection 
of the Porte, without, however, becoming ſub- 
| je or tributary to it. About the middle of 
this century, 29 tſcherkaſſian ſtems, according 3 
> Peyflonel's account, were under the krimean 
| khan, who could eafily bring into the field 
| 100,000 men. But the leaſt of theſe ſtems were 
really his ſubjects; ; the ſouth-eaſtern lived al- 
- independence, or acknow- - 
WM ledged only with reſervation the overeignty « = 
tte Krim. At the peace of 1774 ſome other 
diſtricts of the Tſcherkaſſians were ceded to the 
. khan ; but on the ſeizure of the Kuban in the 55 
pear 1783 the ſtems of this people in ſub- 1 
Jjection to the krimean Khan fell to the ruſſian 5 
* 


Concerning che 8 ſtate ns; the * „ 
Ss | tion of the ruſſian ITſcherkaſſians but little can „ 
de authentically aſcertained, as hitherto no enu - 
. meration has been inſtituted in thoſe parts. 3 | 
te diſtricts and ſtems in the Kuban are pro- 
perhy ruſſian ſubjects, inhabiting the iſlands of 
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Abaſes or Abaſges, dwell on the ſouthern fide of 
EE Kuban and on the eaſtern coaſts of the 
|  Fuxine. The proper Avchaſia or Abaſa i is un- 
deer the ottoman ſupremacy, having a prince 


5 the Avchafians acknowledge the paramount fo. 
vereignty of the krimean khan; and it is theſe 
bo at preſent belong to the ruſſian Lybon, = 

3 They moſtly live about the river Laba, 0 
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the lower Kuban, the whole ſouthern ſhore of 
that river up to its ſource, and the regions bor. 
dering on the Euxine as far as Avchaſia; con- 
ſequently by the political geography of the rul- 
fian empire, the circle of Phanagoria of the pro- 


vince of Taurida and the dwellings of the Co- 
A aks of the Euxine. — The Tſcherkaſſians in 
both the great and the little Kabardia are rec- 
| koned only among the vaſſals of Ruſſia. The 
ſovereigns of that empire ſtyle themſelves, ſince 
the conqueſt of the upper Kabarda by Ivan II. 
lord of the kabardinian countries of the Ticher- Tn, 
kaſſians and mountain-princes. | This is not an 
N title, for notwithſtanding that this con- 
queſt was afterwards loſt, yet the princes of the 
5 great and little Kabardèy, ſeveral times between 
tte years 1740 and 1750. took the oath of 
ſealty to Ruſſia. 


The Avcnasts, who are likewiſe called 


who reſides at Anakopia. The weſtern races of 


The - 


TARTARS. p 


The Z1CHtANS or Tſchekians, 1 are called 


6 the | Ruſſians Yaſi, ars the principal i 


a ſmall tribute to the krimean khan; in all other 
reſpe&s are governed by their own beys. The 


| perly ſpeaking, are only one collateral branch 
of the Ticherkaſlians, have belonged to the ruſ- 


the year 2783. 


b „ 
* . * * 


mountains. "The > 


* 7 ww 1 + 
— 


ruſſian e empire. 


_ ants of the iſle of Taman. They formerly paid 


Py | » % | i 4 
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ile Atſchuk or Atſchuyef i is likewiſe inhabited | 
by Zichians. — Theſe two tribes, which, pro- 


rr . _ GI RED WF 


| Gan empire, © as inhabitants of. the Kuban, lince 1 


1 The following 1 are as ns - 1 to : 
Ruſſia. . The Kuurks: they inhabit the plai- 
bordering on the rivers Sunſha and Terek, and 
in their neee are the famous hot-baths of 
ö — Tbe TsCHESCHENGIANS or Mike 

— in the eaſtern part of the great K 
a, a nation that in time of war can raiſe 
$000 horſemen. — The Kis TrRNZlaxs, in the 
little Kabardia, who are about equal in force to 5 
te laſt- mentioned. — The Os82TINZIANs, or 
5  Offes, probably ſprung from the antient Uzes or 
ey — __ of Fairy ſmall — 
uo are either governed by Myrzas, or live un- 

der one common prince, whe | is a w of the es 
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our notice here, not as Tartars, as they have 
kept themſelves from all commixture with 1 
nation, but as the moſt numerous and powerful 

: body of the mountaineers of Caucaſus, which is ; 
no for the greateſt part ad to the ruſſian 1 
9 protetting authority. 


3 * — — — -- 


_— 
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of the reſt of the caucaſean tribes, who are 
in little or no connection with Ruſſia, the fol- 
lowing are the moſt remarkable: the LEsOHI. 
ANs, who inhabit the province of Leſghiſtan in 


the eaſtern Caucaſus, between Kakhetty and 
Dagheſtan. They are divided into 27 ſtems, | 
and are totally independent. — The TavLiNT- 


Z1aNs, in the ſummits of the mountains, confiſt 


of ſeveral petty tribes, and acknowledge the 
protection of Perſia. — The AMBARLINIANS, 
in the vallies formed by the mountains of Ghi- 
hn, who often change their patron-ſovereign, 


and are at preſent under the perfian monarch, 


" Laſtly, the Gronctans or Grufinians demand : 


The whole country which goes under the de- 


een of Gece bi- — SS 
into two conſiderable chriſtian 1 ſtates. One con- 

ſiſts' of the kingdom of IMMERETIA, and the 
principalities of Mingrelia and Guriel, and is 

_— now governed by a a common prince who bears 


5 hettian dynaſty. 


* 0 


Tawrans. OCTANE 2 81 


the title of tzar. Each of theſe countries had r- 
merly its own ruler, all acknowledging the ſu- 


premacy of the grand ſultan; till tzar Solomon 


united them under his authority and freed them 


| georgian ſtate conſiſts of the principalities of 


i long deen 


Wards on the perſian Arr 


% 


I from the paramount Ottomans. — The ſecond 


 KARDUELIA (Kartalinia) and KAKHETTY, which 
een governed by chriſtian princes, in 
ſubmiſſion to the pexfian empire, but fince the 
| ſhock ſuſtained by the throne of the ſophys, 
have rendered themſelyes independent. Each of 
| theſe two provinces formerly compoſed a diſtin 
ſtate; but at preſent they are both under the 
fole ſovereignty of prince Heraclius of the kak. 
The ſtate of Karduelia and 
+ Kakhetty borders northwards on the Kabarda, | 
eaſtwards on Dagheſtan and Schirvan, ſouth. 
nia, and weſtwards 5 
on Immeretia. The reſidence is Teflis. g 
leraclius, who is celebrated for his bravery a and _ 
| _ Other great qualities, as well as by the important 
155 part which he acted during the — 3 
1 2 agitated Perſia after the death of Tama: 
|  Kuli-khan, ſubmitted in the year 1783 to the 
8 — empire, and voluntarily ſacrificed an in- 
dependence which he ſeemed to have ſecured by 4 
his exploits, but the advantages whereof were 
richly compenſated by the — he _ 
cured 1 this ſubmiſſion. 0 
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SECTION V. 
OF land buran 


WZ now ; proceed to the Mein frarms, 
compriſing only two nations, the Max DsHUnESC 
or ManpsHv, and the TUNGUSES. Both na- 
tions are related by deſcent, as appears from 
N their traditions, their language, and their bodily 
ſtruQure. The whole ſwarm together poſſeſſes = 
- extenſive countries and deſerts i in eaſtern Siberia 
and in the northern Mongolia; ; the Mandſhu 
are even ſtill very powerful, as one of their 


5 princely families is in hereditary poſſeſſion of : 


the throne of China. Since this people can no . 


longer be conſidered as inhabitants of. Ruſſia, 
TO vithout pretending to dive into their antient 


„we will only touch upon thoſe of its 


— tranſactions and events which in ſome degree 
concern its relations to the ruſſian empire. 


Ere the Ruſſians entered Siberia, the Mand- 


| hu were in poſſeſſion of all Dauria or the eaſtern 


Siberia from the Baikal quite to the mongolian 


mountains, together with the Tegions adjacent 5 


to the Amoor and its collateral rivers. | They | 
were at that time divided into ſeveral ſtems, of 


which the Da-uklAxs inhabited the parts about 


the Selenga and the upper Amor, the Dus- 


 EHaRES 1 between the Argoon and the 


Schilka, 


 MANDSHURES. A 


Schilka, the Arschanzs about the middle 
Amoor, and the GriL1axs at the mouth of the 
Amoor on the coaſts of the eaſtern ocean. — 
The daurian Mandſhu, not waiting for the ar- 
rival of the Ruſſians in their territories, retreat- 
ed to the Amoor and into the empire of China. — 
At the firſt ruffian expedition about the middle 
of the ſeventeenth century, che Dabrians and —©@ 
N ere a —— emperor, 


ures, bye Tunguſes, who are e partly cb 


Vol. I —— o 


"07 


55 nee with the Mandſhu, i is apparent not only : 
from the reſemblance of features, manners, . 
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to the Chineſe, partly to Ruſſia, or live i in com- 
hy independence. 
The Mandſhu, particularly FR 3 while 
they inhabited the modern Ruſſia, were by no 
means an unciviliſed people. According to 
their written accounts and traditions, they had 
A conſtitution. compoſed of nomadic and civil 
Parts, and adapted to their ſituation, their mode 
of life, and their various exigencies. They 
Ried peaceably among themſelves and with their 
neighbours, ſedulouſly attending to agriculture, 
_ -graziery, and even to mining. Traces are ſtill | 
ſeen, about the Barguſin and. other rivers, 
Fa, their gardens, orehards, and fields artfully laid 
out, and watered with artificial water courſes. 
_ The daurian mine-works on che banks of the 
Argoon, ſtill famous under the name of the 
: nert{chinſkian mines, as well as all Dauria, afford 


antient Daurians. ho 
That the Tuvousks 2 2 one 


culſtoms, but alſo chiefly from the agreement of 
their languages. Indeed in the countries of the : 
Mliandſhu are ruins and other antiquities, which 
are not met with among the Tunguſes, but both 
the one and the other confeſs that they are not 
the works of their anceſtors. - Conſequently, we 
are 


numerous proofs of the n labours of the 3 
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are to conclude that a nation lived there before 2 
theſe people, who were either driven out by 
them, or voluntarily withdrew; it is not impro- 
bable that theſe monuments were the work of 
the Niudſches, during the government of Kin. 
The Tunguſes call themſelves CEvcees, pro- : 
bable from the ſu ppoſed founder of their race; 
or, in the manner of moſt of the ſiberian tribes, 
from the word which i in their language ſignifies 3 


men. They are called Tunguſes only 7 the 85 / 


|  Otiaks of the Yenifſey, and the Tartars *. 


The | 


extenſive deſerts, in which they have now „ theit 4 — 


nomadizing ſeats, reach from weſt to eaſt from 
the Veniſſey acroſs the Lena as far as the Amoor = 


TY and the Eaſtern- ocean. From ſouth to north 
they keep between about the 5 3d and 6 5th de- 


gree- of north latitude, and accordingly neither 


touch upon the ſoongarian borders or the coaſts s 
of the Frozen-ocean. Being a very accommo- = 


T7 dating people, they have admitted into theſe 


tteir ſeats, Oſtiaks, Samoyedes, and particu- 2d 


= larly Yakutans. The diſtrits we have men- _— 
Os tioned lie moſtly i in the pore of Irkutſk ; . 


the title of their princes; this name has obtained the ſupe- 
riority with the Ruſſians, and of courſe with the other na- 


tions of Europe. The 'Tunguſes are called, by the Mand- 


5 deer). i | 
5 A 


e e bs ee 7 


ſhu, * 1 or Orontſchon 9 
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ſome few races, however, of the Tunguſes are 


reckoned as belon ging to the government of 


Tobolſk. "RY 85 
The firſt f accounts the Ruſſians obtained of 


theſe people was from the Oſtiaks of the Yeniſ- 

| fey; and ſince the year 1607 firſt Kozaks were 
"= from Mangaſey againſt the Tunguſes, to 
| force them to ſubmiſſion. At that time man 


a tunguſian ſtems owned the paramount ſupre- 
macy of the Burats who had ſhortly before been 


| expelled from Mongolia. On occaſion of the 
ruſſian attacks, the Tunguſes diſplayed more 
courage than the other Siberiaks, and not til! 
the latter half of -the laſt century were they * 
5 brought to that imperfect ſtate of ſubmiſſion in . 
which they are held at preſent. — By the enu- 
1 meration of the year 1766 they conſiſted of 
12,000 males; but beſides theſe, diſtin& tun- 
guſian ſtems wander among the ſiberian nations, 
who together amount to about 1700 yourts or 
families. Though it is one of the moſt nume. 
rous nations of Siberia, yet, by reaſon of —_—_ 
roaming way of life, but few ſtems of them can 
be accurately regiſtered. — — The Tunguſes, Who 
nomadize about the be 2 of the Eaſtern· ocean, 
are known under the name of LanurEs. Of 
5 theſe, in the aforeſaid year, only about 400 men 
_ were inrolled to the payment of tribute. 1 


© UNCERTAIN, and who ſeem to ſtand in NO re- 
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| Nation of uncertain origi. 


* the ſeveral nations we have named FS 
who can be traced back to ſome certain primitive 


ſtock, there moreover dwell in the ruſſian empire 
_ ſome NATIONS WHOSE ORIGIN Is UTTERLY 


htion with the branches that are known. All 
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D quainted with their antient ſtate. When the 


theſe, from particular reſemblances, and from 


dhe geographical ſituation of their homeſteads . 
may be reduced to two claſſes, one — — 20 


mm SAMOYEDIAN, and the other 


r. The hiſtory and the origin e the Samo- 
YEDES is not much more known even among the 


the the FASTERN= | 


| people themſelves, than by the Ruffians and the 


reſt of Europe. Leading a nomadic life in bleak : 
aud ſavage deſerts, without the arts of writing and 


chronology, they endeavour to fave from ob- : / 
| livion the memory of their tranſactions and heros 


only by ſongs, which, perhaps with ſome truth 
for their foundation, are embelliſhed with fo 
many fabulous additions, that even this mode of 
tradition affords us no means of becoming ac- 


= | viftorious 


; * 2 
* 


1 
** 


| 
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3 any inquiſitive traveller; the collectors of the 
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victorious Ruſſians, in the progreſs of their con- 
queſts, came up to this people, they found them 
already out of their paternal, probably more 
ſouthern, ſeats, of which they had much earlier 
been deprived by the Tartars, and no where in 
their peculiar condition; a great part of them hav- 
ing ſeparated, on their flight, from their correla- 
tive ſtems, Far from adequately diſcriminating . 
theſe nations and ſtems, the very names of them 
are either confounded or disfigured, or arbitra- 
rily invented; and, even fince their ſubjection, 
little or nothing has happened that might tend 
to the elucidation of theſe accidental perplexities. 


The cold and trackleſs wilds of the ſamoyede 
nations have never yet been trod by the foot of 


tribute and ſurveyors, from whom we might ex- 
8 pect ſome ſort of information, have naturally : 
more in view their proper buſineſs and the ad- 


vantages of traffic, than the collecting of hiſtori- 
cal accounts ; and out of their territory indivi. 5 


duals from theſe tribes are very ſeldom ſeen, — 


„ 1 | In ſpite of all theſe obſtacles, the ſtriking har. 1 


mony of languages, as well as the great ſimi- 
larity in mode of life and bodily] formation, 
_ pvince the near relationſhip of the ſtems and 

nations which we now with reaſon claſs under 
the denomination of Samoyede, 


_ 
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ruhe preſent home of the PROPER SAMOYEDES: 
are the coaſts of the Frozen-ocean; from about 


the 65th deg.'of north lat. quite to the ſea-ſhore.. 


Nova Zemlia indeed is not inhabited by them, 
but eaſtward acroſs the Veniſſey extend che 
coaſts on which they ſwarm up to the 75th deg. 
of latitude. In theſe regions, the coldeſt, rudeſt, 


aud moſt deſolate of all the earth, dwell. the 


—_ _- Whate-ſea to the other ſide of the Yeniſley, ; 


and almoſt up to the Lena, therefore both in 


Samoyedes, ſolitary indeed and ſcattered, from 


Europe and in Siberia. They call themſelves _ 


5 Nenetſch, perſons, or Choſovo men. The * 5 
1 of their uſual appellative i is uncertain. 


| Thoſe on the weſter 
LUROPEAN SAMOYEDES, were rributary to Ruflig 
ſo long ago as the year 1525, conſequently long 


ll dcfore the reduction of their ſiberian relatives. 


about and between the rivers Meſen and Pet- 


2 ment of Tobolſk, along the coaſts oſ the ſtraights 


ſcchora, therefore in the governments of Ar 
angel and Vologda, where they live independ- 


r 


The regions here over which they ſtray Arg * 


ently, i ma ſtate of ſeparation from oth er nations. 4 OS 
- oa The SIBERIAN SAMOYEDES, 1 


ſide of the uralian mountains, are in the govern- 


| of Vaigat, about the exit of the Oby, between 
14 . ie 
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of country occupied in common by them. em. 
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5 tirely different from that of the Oſtiaks, as well : 
as from all the * —— thar wy might 
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the Oby and the Veniſſey, and in the parts con- 
tiguous to the lower Lena. Collectively they are 
more numerous than the Oſtiaks, but like them 


only ſingly and diſperſed in the prodigious tracts 


Among the nations that apparently ſtand in 


various degrees of affinity with the Samoyedes. | 
are two kinds of OsTiaxs. 
import A this name an account has been already . 
given under a former head * ; where we likewiſe 
aw, that under this 3 three tribes 
were comprehended, namely: the Oſtiaks of the 
Oby, of the Narym, and of the Veniſſey. The 
firſt of theſe manifeſtly belong to the finniſh hive; = OT 
not entirely with the like conviction, we arrange 
the two laſt among the Samoyedes. — The 
| NARYM OsriAks, who are alſo called Moraſes, 
re about the upper parts of the Surgut, in the 
— diſtrits of the Oby quite to the Narym, and 
about the mouths of the rivers Ket and Tom. 
The vxxISSREVY Osrlaks, though they reſemble 
e the two other nations of that name in appellation 


Of the origin and 


and mode of life, but ſpeak a language ſo en- 


* See the ariel Frans nol dh feet. A 
be 


= Samo). 


the Veniſſey; the KaMArschN TZ ES or Ka- 
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be rather taken for races of a particular nation, 
though not the ſmalleſt indications of their ongin 
has been hitherto diſcovered *. - Theſe dwell 
about the inferior Yenifley, near and between 
the Samoyedes. When the Ruſſians, in the 
laſt century, had extended their conqueſts hither, 
theſe Oſtiaks not only immediately ſubmitted, but 
alſo aſſiſted the Ruſſians to ſubdue the neigh- 
bouring nations. In proportion to the dimen- 


| : ſions of * * ey 20. n are not 


The — — . on account gk their 
ſimilarity in features, manner 1 en lan. 
guage, are with great ju 


SovoTEs and Moronks, both in the fayane 
mountains; the TUuBinzzs, on the left ſhore of 


maſches, round the ſource of the rivers Kana 
; and Mana; the TsALESs or Yurakes, between 


xdes : the KoiBaLs, on = Yeniſſey ; 10 the 


and the ,: the Taka; 9225 


7 9 the Tatar of Wan the . 1 
Odanes, the Chotovtzes, and Schatka, the Arintzes ſpeak wy 
3 this language, though in different, dialects. They cherefore 


are not Tartars, becauſe they have intercourſe with the 


Tatar, and, though following the ſame mode of liſe, have 


another language; probably they n remainder 
— Oltiaks, Mb, 
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in the udinſkoi circle, and a few Rill more incon- 
fiderable remnants of nations. | 
The nations which we comprehend un⸗ 


: 2 the general head of EAST ERN-sIBBRIAN 
NATIONS are the Yukaghires, the Kamptſcha- 
| dales, the Koriaks, the Tſchuktſches, and the 
inhabitants of the north-eaſtern ſiberian american 
Archipelago, the n, and the Aleutans. 
Of theſe ſeveral people, the Yukaghires have a 
certain reſemblance with the Yakutes, the Tſchuk- 
EA tſches with the northern Iſlanders, the Kamtſcha- $7 
 dales with ſome of the Kurillians, and the 


Koriaks form as it were the connecting link 


between the Tſchuktſches and the Kamtſchadales. 
Vet, after all, the variations of theſe nations are 
ſtill greater than their points of reſemblance; 
| therefore, till we have more accurate hiſtorical 
accounts, which are here entirely wanting, and 
of obtaining which ſcarcely any hope can be en- 
| tertained, they cannot be reduced to any com- 
mon origin. For which reaſon we are only able 
here to rank them according to their geographi- . 
cal ſituation, and not by their ſuppoſed affinity. 
1 north-eaſternmoſt part of the terra'firma 
of Siberia was known to the Ruſſians in the lat- 
ter half of the ſeventeenth century: "the conqueſt | 
of it, however, proceeded but ſlowly, from the 
innumerable obſtacles they had to encounter. 


I 
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. dreary regions in obedience, they have been 
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Ii the year 1690 nothing was known of Kaht- 

| ſchatka, except what was told in vague reports : 
the poſſeſſion of this country was entered upon 
in 1696. The Kurilly iſlands were diſcovered ih 
1710. In the year 1727 the maritime expe- 

| ditions were begun under the command of captain 
1 Behring, which continued till the year 1 741, 


5 and by which the north-eaſtern coaſts of Siberia, 
the inland ſea between Siberia and America, and 


even. that continent, in part newly diſcovered, 


and partly accurately explored and- aſcertained. 
| Theſe countries and iſlands were afterwards 
viſited by ruſſian hunters * and merchants,” and : 
= by degrees made tributary. Tichukſchi-noſs, 


_. nr of Tlehuktſchi, and in gene- 
7 yr, were earlier 

e 83 T — B 
in 1738. But, it being extremely difficult to re- 


tain the ſavage inhabitants of theſe wild and — 


— time 10 time 0 their inde. | 


pendence. 


5 great diſtance, the pathleſs regions and the rude- 15 


The obſtacles 2 difficulties mikeg a the 


5 neſs of the inhabitants, have hitherto rendered 
mor icula . - 


* P omuiſchlenniki. 


F | _— 


parts of the territory of the Vakutes bordering 5 
on the Frozen- ocean, from the Lama to the 

Kolyma. They were known to the ruſſian con- 
querors as early as the Vakutes, but, owing to 
their wild and impaſſable deſerts, could not be 
” — brought to ſubjection till the year 
0 They had never ſeen a horſe, which | 
4 vert theleſs were found among the Yakutes, and 
therefore appear to have been for a great length 5 
olf time confined to their cold, fenny, and moun. 
tainous diſtricts. The whole people, at the 

reviſiog before the laſt, paid taxes only for about 

| 1000 heads; but it was ſo eaſy for them in their 

: deſerts to evade the payment, that their —_—CT 

population * be e rants at A much * . 
number. | 3 

— unfraitfat race Ae 5 
| which form the peninſula of Kamtſchatka, have 

8 always i in all prodobiliey, had * peculiar „ 

 bitants; * 
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unattainable. All. that - we know of, them con- 
ſiſts in ſome broken accounts collected and pub- 
liſhed either by paſſing mariners, or by unlet- 
tered hunters and merchants. Befides, but little 


information is. to be expected of the origin and 
tranſactions of tribes who live without vriting, 
: and perhaps even without traditions. d 


The YUKAGHIRES occupy the eb 


SSH 


mation, they may be taken to be a diſtin 
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bitants: namely, the Koriaks in ths rd 
part oppoſite the continent, and the KAMrschA- 
bpulLESs on the ſouthern parts of the peninſula. 


| Theſe latter call themſelves Ttelmans, that is, 


inhabitants. The country has its name from tte 


river Kamtſchatka, which again was fo called, 
ir ſeems, from ſome brave warrior named Kon- 


che Kameſchadates are utterly uaknown, By 
their language, mode of life, and bodily. for. 


The origin and the fates and fortunes of © L 


8 people, related with ſome ON iflanders. 


Their number, according to the enumeration of 
1760, amounts to about 3000 — but it 
N 1 be admitted to be 1 9780 three or r four! —_ = 


oy _: Mm 5 adit bene hive their name from . 
= | 5 the word Kora, which 1 in their Ang age 11 8 
a rein- deer. They dwell about the northern . 


part of the Penſhinſkoi-gulf and in the north 'of „ 


Kamtſchatka, near and A the K 
Tunguſes, Lamutes, : - Tichuktſches. | The 


= circumſtance that they do not appear in the 


of their ſouth 


ern neighbours, and {till = - 


e vous ed likeneſs thi bar reer many F 


iſlanders of the Eaſtern-ocean, and even with. 

the neareſt Ameri 
room to ſuppoſe that they, and for the fame 
— reaſons * ue are the primitive poſe 
5 3 ſeſſors 


1s beyond the Rraights; gives 
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ſeſſors of theſe coaſts, who either came over from 


the continent of America, or were divided by 


the probable infraQtion of the ſea, and the con- 


Tequent ſeparation. of the two quarters of the 
world. In numbers the Koriaks are about _ 


to the Kamiſchadales. 
The TscyuxTsCHEs occupy the ian 


55 1 2555 of Siberia towards the Frozen- ocean and the 
Eäaſtern- ocean, which is called the Tſchuktſchy⸗- 
| cape, and have in all reſpects ſo much ſimilarity xy 
Vith the Koriaks, that one might eaſily be tempted 
to take the two nations for relational ſtems. 
. may be computed at 4000 bows. | 


The KURILLIANS are the inhabitants of the 


. iſlands, named after them, in the Eaſtern-ocean. = 
. They bear not all the ſame appellation, and like- . 
woe differ much i in language and manner of life ; 3 
ſome verging more upon the Japaneſe, and others 
on the Kamtſchadales. In the year 1766 all the 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands tributary to the ruſſian + 
„ empire were regiſtered at 262 heads. 


The Al Eur ANS, laſtly, inhabit the chain of 


"FI lande denominated from them, extending from 
Kamtſchatka north- eaſtwards to the continent of 
| America. In proportion to the dimenſions ” 
their iſlands they are tolerably numerous, and at 
4 qe are _ — to * tribute. 
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1 SECTION VIE 


Dj Diperſd Bands of European and Afati da 


9 


Tas laſt Section of this claſfication compeileg 
the ſeveral BODIES or EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC 
| NATIONS. DISPERSED IN VARIOUS PARTS oF THE hy 
Baring. The number of them all together is 
indeed very e but each diſtin 1 
tion is not ſufficiently numerous for being here i 
allowed a ſeparate place. Beſides, the majority 
of them are only emigrated colonies from larger | 


1 nations, who have voluntarily ſettled on a variety 


of occaſions and in different ways in the ſeveral 
provinces of the ruſſian empire. We here paſs 
over at once. the colonies. before-named, as 
| enough has been ſaid concerning them. 


f this | head, . s more numerous un the 


5 | nk Courland, * — 7 the moſt confiderable 5 


Of all the european nations that fall under 8 


3 though. not th madden es Jos the — — 


bitants. The nobility in theſe provinces conſiſt 


cement of the thirteenth 
| _—_ * countries for them, 
— — ſelves 


mol of the deſcendants of the teutonie knights, 5 
BN - who, at the com 1 K 


: 2 of St. 2 ; arato = 
3 whom * the vide ala — increaſed by _ 
ne ſettlements in the government of Ekatarino- a: 
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Teles and the church, and made the natives 
their ſlaves. Even the burghers and free people, 
or the greater part of the townſmen, are Ger- 
mans, who have gradually, ſince the diſcovery 
of Livonia reſorted thither and ſettled. Their 


number is very conſiderable, and though Rn. 


greatly exceeded by that of the proper natives, Ts 
| the Lettes and the Eſthonians, yet the german 
£ language may be conſidered as predominant _— 

thoſe governments. According to a probable | 


: calculation, founded on the laſt enumeration, 


the Germans reſiding in the government of Riga 

amount to 30,000, and thoſe m that of Reval __ 
1 5,000 3 in Courland they are probably ſtill 
more numerous. Both in Moſco and in 8. 


Peterſburg they live by thouſands ; in the latter 5 


alone they are known to be upwards of 17, 00. 


in that of Vyborg, they form no inconſiderable 
part of the nobility and citizens. As coloniſts, 
properly ſo called, or countrymen, many thou- 
| fand german families came in 1763 into the g- 


ſlaf, and in the province of Taurida. All. theſe 
and the multitude of ſuch as live ſeparately 


Even in the government of that city, as well as 


„ Vorangtch, = 


about - 


merous in Moſeo and St. Peterſburg, and in 
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about the empire, taken together, thay prodadiy + 
far exceed 166,000 _ 

Of the other european nntions, there we 005 
| detached colonies, eſpecially in the large towns. 
nn the governments of Vyborg and Reval, and on 


inhabitants are SwtDzs, though not to a con- 


ſome of the iſlands of the Baltic, a number of the 


fiderable amount. The iſtands Vorms and 


 Rugen in the Baltic are partly inhabited by 
Dams. Theſe, however, as well at people 
from the other european nations, are moſt nu- 


ſome of the great towns of the empire. In moſt 


of the ſex-ports are ENeLIsmuxx, who, how. = 
| ever, ſeldom fix there, but as ſoon as their ! 


affairs will permit, return to their native country. | 

Fav are diſperſed in confiderable num - 

| bers over the whole empire; the plan lately de-. 
viſed for cftabliſhing a colony of emigrants in the = 


into execution. 


1 are in Like Ria Nethin, m the 


ſouthern: governments, has not hitherto been put 

| Beſides the Fratiaxs we meet 

wh in the capital towns, there are alſo in the : 

— province of Taurida fome remains of that people, 
the deſcendants of thoſe who fertled there during 

2 * the . were in en rl 1 


RY; 
4. a 8 » - = — 1 
1 


reſcript ſubſcribed by the metropolitans of Gothia 
and Keffa to the empreſs, requeſting to be ad- 
mitted as ſubjects of the ruſſian empire, which 2 
was granted by a manifeſto in the year 1779. 
The empreſs defrayed the expences of their tranſ- 
port from the Krim, and aſſigned to them a 
conſiderable tract of country bordering on the 
SBoloncya and the ſea of Azof: the merchants, 
2 however, and the trading part of the colony 
| = were ſent to the newly-ereted towns of Ekatari- 
- noſlaf and Mariupol. 
taken poſſeſſion of the Krim, the Greeks for —_ - 
moſt part went thither again. — In the govern. _- 
ment of Ekatarinoſlaf are allo ALBANIANS, 15 
” MoLDavians, VALAKHIANS, and an | 
though in no great numbers. „„ 
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noſlaf, and in Taurida, where they form in ſome 
meaſure reſpectable colonies. Their number in 


the Krimea was formerly very conſiderable ; but 
in the year 1778 the inhabitants of the Krimea, 


who were of the greek religion, applied by a 


After the Ruſſians had 


The OTTOMAN Turxs, who, either by the | 


fortune of war, or by the capture of particula 
cities and provinces, are become ſubjects - RR 
ruſſian empire, have for the greater part diſperſed; 
they no where form what may be properly called 


colonies, yet they are found together in ſmall = 
== ayers at Orenburg, i in the former Otchakof- 3 


ſteppe, 


runor ra aun AAT. 11555 d 
ſteppe, and in other places. — In the diſtricts 


of Aſtrakhan and Orenburg are found many 


Persrans; alfo on the Kama there is a colony 
of Perſians and Ak ABS. — The ARMNIANS 


are particularly numerous in the towns of Oren- 


burg, Kiſliar, Moſdok, St. Peterſburg, and 
Moſco; but eſpecially in the governments af 
Cnucaſus and Exatarinoſlaf, where they compoſe 

a colony conſiſting of ſome thouſands. == 
town Nachitſchevan, on the Don, is almoſt en 


a 


N tirely inhabited by them. They were formerly, - 


next to the Tartars, the moſt numerous in the _ 
Krim; but a great part of them in the year 1779 

— withdrew with the krimean Greeks } into Ruſſia. 

— In Aſtrakhan and Kiſliar are likewiſe ſettle- 

© ments of Invians, who partly originate from 


Hindoſtan, and . from the r of 3 


vinces which now belong to the ruſſian empire; 
and they are ſeen in prett 
the borders of the neighbouring governments: 
whereas in the reſt of Ruſſia they are found very 

| 2 and in moſt parts not at all. 33 
l n 


10 conclude ; the are in Ruſſia * conſiders; : 
olonies of the two wandering nations, who. 
. 2 are every where at home, and have no where any; 2. 
country, namely Jews and Gypſies. The Jews; 5 
are in great numbers throughout the poliſh pro- 


ſtrong bodies on 
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| Provinces of both Great and Little 2 ' 
yy ſtroll about i in * | | 


Ruſfans, Kalmuks, and Tartars, as well as the relative; 
9 Oftika of the Yeallhy, © are not included. 
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however, is an exception to this, where hey 
are partly fixed as antient inhabitants. At the 
time when the Chazares were maſters of the 
Krimea, even ſome of their ſovereigns, accord- 


ing to their traditions, profeſſed the religion of 


Moſes. — The GvrslEs are particularly in the 


"Bile this contrafted view, in which ſome 


-_ few other petty tribes are entirely overlooked, =. 
— appears that the inhabitants of the ruſſian em- 
pire form at leaſt rio x DISTINCT NATIONS, as 

well in their lineage as in their manners and their 
language effentially different from each other * 
 — To ſee ſo extraordinary A multitude of na- | 
tions and tribes united in one body-] litic is 
certainly a eurious pt 1 5 
7 ſhould look in, vain for another example in the 


xnomenon, of which we 


of the world. This mingled maſs of 


eral branches of the | 


* In his enumeration, the 


RG He 7 


| people, ſo extremely numerous, preſents a ſpec- 
tacle which muſt be highly intereſting to every. 
; white obſerver. Its * civil, and _ - 
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Nate forms l grand and inſtructiye picture, in 
which are ſeen all the modifications whereof this 
ſtate, by the moſt various cauſes and operations, 
is fuſceptible: a commentary on the hiſtory of 
mankind, illuſtrative of the gradual develops. 
ment of civilization by the moſt lively and 


human nature, from the rude and brutal _— 
Bon to the fummit of ſenſible and intetleQ 
refinement, there is ſcarcely a remarkable 2 
fition which may not be matched from the fore 
ane. Here are ſeen nations of nowTaRs 
TSHERS, roamun about their foreſts, with- 


: 2 themſelves m the — 2 viaſts wah 


which they contend for their exiſtence, and by 


ſtriking example. — On the whole ſcale f 


which they preſerve their lives. — Near W 
= theſe we find rome — — ther 


them an ee tente on eve, 
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nations, who devote themſelves to the labours of 
AGRICULTURE, carrying on their various oecu- 
pations, one while incomplete and directed to 


ſingle objects, at another on a general ſcale and 
with ingenuity and induſtry. We obſerve the 
progreſs of culture, in regions where the virgin 


earth, the firſt time for thouſands of years, 


opens her boſom to the ſtrange hand of the 
countryman; and, where inſtead of temporary 
huts of felt, houſes and villages ariſe to our 
view. — With equal ſurpriſe we ſee villages 
: chm into towns, and houſes into palaces, 
where PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY has erected her 
manufaQories, and where diligence collects the 
| W of the diſtant ow of the world for 
traffic. 


As all the * of * are | ſons 


among the inhabitants of the ruſſian empire, ſo 


we ſee alſo examples of all the modifications of 


CIVIL consT1TUTION. Among the Tichuk- 
tſches and the inhabitants of the Eaſtern-iſles we 
ſcarcely find an idea of ſocial connection; 3 among 


her nations in the eaſt of Siberia we perceive 


p among the Laplanders, in the FAMILY-GOVERN= 
| MENT of fathers and elders, j the firſt rude 

| ſketch of monarchy ; ; but far more conſiderable 
» the number of thoſe who divide themſelves 


= into a and HORDES, vhichs are een parted: 
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into races. A pure DEMOCRACY is diſcernible 
in the generality of the branches of Kozaks ; | 
while the Kalmuks and Kirghiſes have a mixed 
REPUBLICAN MONARCHY. Not lefs numerous 
are the corruptions of theſe ſeveral forms of 
government, which all at laſt diſſolve into the 
elements of UNLIMITED MONARCHY. — Some · 


nations have a FAMILY-NOBILITY hereditary i in 


TE difications of civil conſtitution none is perhaps ſo 


i their offspring; 3 while others have only a PE R- 

SONAL-NOBILITY, founded on the reſpeQability — 
of age, on the influence of wealth, or on the 
80 brilliancy of perſonal talents. — Of all the mo- as 


ſingular as the military democracy of the Ko- 


N SHIP which theſe nations have adopted for the 


, the eſſence and aim of which is war, and 


even of which we have been witneſſes of a cor- 5 


human race all civil and domeſtic community. 


Not leſs edifying : and diverſified is the view 
: of the RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND FORMS OF WOR- 


ſervice and the honour of the Supreme Being. 


ruption, in its denying the other half of the 9 85 


” We find in the ruſſian empire not only the 
generality « of the known parties and ſets of the 


CHRISTIAN faith, but the zzwisn, the MoHan- = 


; MEDAN, the Lama, and the SCHAMANE reli- 
gions have here their numerous votaries. — 
ho Thom the moſt. monſtrous POLYTHEISM to the 
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religious opinions of the favage and half. ſavage 
=, tribes of the ruſſian empire preſent us with no 
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thoſe aberrations. 
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total unacquaintance with any idea of a fupreme E: 
intelligence, there are innumerable turnings in 
which the human intelle& may ſtray, and the 


inconſiderable a ſupplement to the hiſtory of 


Great as the 1 


of life, conſtitutions, and religions of the in-. 
bitants of the ruſſian empire, ſo motley and va- 
_ rious is alſo the picture of their PHYSICAL ce. 
DITION, their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, DRESSES, 
© DWSLLINGS, UTENSILS, and WEAPONS. What 
4 contraſt between the flat, broad, beardleſa phy- 
ſognomy and the yellow figure-pai 
the eaſt · ſiberian nations, and between the euro- 
paean form and complexion. of the genuine rub 
ſian ſtems! What a diſtance from the ear. 
hhuoles of the Samoyede 
11 . reſidence, from the needle- work of fiſh- bones n 
BY and Goews te the weaving of tapeſtry, from bs 
dug d che arrow to the firearms of the W. 
urn art of war in Europe} — If the viewef 
ſuah a great and ſtriking diverſity in all the . 
cars of mankind, and: in all the diſplays of 
their activity afford inſtructive and entertaining 
matter fon reflection, our aſtoniſhment is nou bes 
2. » * 1 chat 1 


des to the palaces of he 


4 


inted fkin of 


where is the phyſical and moral variety greater 
than here. Forbearance in all regards, which _ 


ment, the omnipotence of the unlimited will i 18 
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ous maſs of people cm be kepe im che weg'wes 
conditional ſubmiſſion to the unlimited will of 
one ruler, and the confluence of all forms 
of government, however great their diverſity, 
maintained in the general form of one ſtate. 
The key to this ſingular phanomenon is to be 
drawn from the political and religious toleration 
which marks the ſpirit of the ruſſian monarchy. 


uniformity and unity of adminiſtration, but no 


do not oppoſe the being and aim of the govern- 


In no ſtate of the world is there a completer 


only ſhewn where the direction of all the ener- = 
gies is neceſſary to one end. — Thus, the indi- 


civilization, from the ſeveral ſtems of this ex- 
tenſive ſtate ſhall be formed one great and 


5 accelerated * more than ; a n 


viduals of mankind have a — in which they 1 
may range till, by the gradual approach Ru 


| happy nation; a period which the philoſopher — 
expects, and which Catharine the pg rix has 


ws 
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555 E . been — the inhabitants So 


= of the ruſſian empire according to their ſeveral 


deſcents: we will now inquire into their ur- 


 $ICAL STATE, — From the great diverſity 5 
which the mixture of ſo many nations, con- 


1 ſidered even in this point of view, produces, it 


5 will be neceſſary to aſſign certain bounds to the 


„ ſubjects of it in à particular order. 

__ Lew therefore firſt examine the preſent ſtate 
of the amount of the people and the Population, 5 
2 well in regard to the whole empire, as to the 9 
 , particular parts of it; then turn our eyes upon 


Es primary deſcents. 25 


contents of this diviſion of our work, and to 


the public inſtitutions which have in view the 


preſervation and increaſe of the population ; and 


laſtly endeavour to point out the phyfical cha- 
; rateriſtics of the inhabitants 1 to their 7 
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SECTION I. 
Pop: ulation of the Ruffian E mpire. 


| Drorixcvimne the term populouſueſe from 
Population, we underſtand by the former the 


bare number of the inhabitants of a country, 

by the latter; on the other hand, the relation 

it bears to the ſuperficies of the ground on 

Which they dwell. This explanation being pre- 

miſed, no doubt can be entertained that the 

ruſſian empire, which in regard to its ſuperficial 

contents is exceeded by no country in the 

. world, muſt alſo, in regard to the number of i its 

people, be reckoned among the moſt powerful. | 
The knowledge of this important fubje& is 
| founded on the numberments, or revifrons, as 
they are ſtyled in Ruſſia, which were firſt ſet on 
foot by Peter the great in the year 1723, and 
Which have ſince been repeated at the diſtance 
5 of every twenty years. The occafion of theſe 
ennumerations was the collection of the bead. i 
| money, or the perſonal tax which VE 
= belonging to the claſs of either boors or birgh- f 
ers is bound annually to pay, and which has 
continued to be the main object of theſe revi- 
fions to the preſent day. Agreeably to this end, 
therefore, they neither extend through alt the 


"TX 
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ranks nor all the tribes of the empire; the no- 
bility, the clergy, the whole military and civil 
cltabliſhment, the caurt eſtabliſhment, the ſchools 
and ſeminaries, the greater part of the nomadie 
nations—as well as the whole female ſex are ex> 
eluded. On the other hand, in the regiſter of 

the reviſion appear all the males of the claſſes 


|  ſubjet to the poll tax, the ſuckling as well as 


count till the ſucceeding enumera ion 
.. reviſions were omitted not only 8 pro- 


the ſuperannuated old man, and mine the 
births nor the deaths are brought into the ac - 


vinces of Livonia and ang | . at 


” furprifing if their ſtatements generally pr ored, 8 
kn & what the real number of the people 


OR however, as well as fone of the following, mn 
never entirely finiſhed in one year). the perſons 


tereſt than the truth of the eſti 


wight be. 
At the Gul reviſion in the year 1723 (which, - 


ſubject to the tax were given in at $5,794,928. _— 
In. this ſtatement are compriſed the boors work= 


ing in the mines in the year 17353 but all the 5 
TY provinces and ranks which at that time were 
_ — to che Ry were N 


"os. ” 


| i of Bos buſineſs Was given to o commit, 0 
mmries who had more in view their ings Wr . 
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At the ſecond reviſion, in 1743, there were found 
6,643,335, and at the third 7, 363, 348; which 
ſum, if we double it for the female ſex, and 
join them with the later enumerations in the 
| provinces not ſubje& to the poll- tax, a total 
will ariſe of about 20,000,000 of perſons which 
dhe ruſſian empire may have contained about the 
| year 1763 in the enumerated claſſes *. 
A very different and far juſter reſult proceeds 
from the fourth reviſion, which was made in the 
Fear 1783 on better principles and with greater 
accuracy. The main object, to learn the num- 
ber of the taxable people, was ſtill the baſis of 
this enumeration, but it was alſo extended over 


all the provinces then ſubject to the ruſhan 


: ſceptre t, including the female ſex, and ſeveral 
ranks and tribes till then omitted; the eſtimates 
were not, as before, entruſted to particular re- 


: viſors, but were made out by the town-magiſtrates, 


the noblemen, the preſidents and elders of the 


| w the union of the former large governments . 


* The ſame amount is s given we 8 for the fame 


crown-boors, in which they were greatly afhiſted 


time, in his book on the innoxiouſneſs of the ſmall-pox in 5 


Ruſſia, p. 1 32, but he ſeems to have included >a the claſſes 


—— of people, numbered and unnumbered. 


+ Among which remains hitherto a. as firſt 3 
acquiſition from Poland of the year 1773, * 
Pau” inhabitants, 
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nd ths newly-inſtituted viceroyalty-conſlitution 3 
the whole enumeration was completed in one 
half year, (from the end of the year 1781 to 
July 1782, ) and only the governments of Kol- 
byvan, Tobolik, and Irkutſk, on account of 


their being ſo vaſt and ſo remote, were left till 


January 1783; the ſtatements were ordered to 


de made out according to preſcribed ſchedules 


5 were directed to * made with the utmoſt accu- 


r the fourth reviſion, in the St. Pe | 


of a tabulary form, i in which regard was had to 
ſeveral political matters; at the ſame time they : 


racy, and the penalties were very ſevere in caſes 
of concealment or evaſion *. By the lifts of that 
reviſion, there were found to be, in the forty-one 


Viceroyalties of which Ruſſia at that time con- TY 
. of —_ inhabitants : 8 


Odnodvortzi and free country e 


5 men | — 3 1 * 773,656 5 ; 


Exempt from taxes [as On 310,830 8 
Crerown-boors _ oi he - - 4.674.603 3 
Teurate doors . - 6,678,239 . 


| Together 12,838,509, 
2 — and decree of the ſenate \ con- 


en, of the yo . tom. iv. p. * 


126 


deb of the number of the people on actual 

ganumerations; but for the ſtate of the unnum- 
bered claſſes, and for the increaſe of the popu- 

ation, as well by the great acquiſitions fince the = 

| year 1783, as by the very conſiderable furptes of 
the births, and the numerous acceſſions of 

= foreign coloniſts, we have only probable and — 
8 partly-authenticated data to proceed upon, 1 
be reſult of the fifth reviſion, in in 1796, if it be 

publiſhed, is not yet come to hand. In the mean 
. the * calculation, made with the 


POPULATION OF 


The number of females was only no 4 
fome governments; if we double the above 


amount for them, we obtain in the enumerated 
clafſes of the faid one-and-forty viceroyalties, a 1 
total of 25,677,000 perſons of both ſexes. — 
The authenticity of theſe ſtatements can only be 
luaable to one doubt, namely, that the real num- 
ber of the people may be greater than by the 
enumerations it appears to be: for, as every man 
marked in the reviſion- liſts actually pays his tax, 
it is not to be conceived that theſe liſts make the 
population to be larger, though it may eaſily be 
fuppofable that they make it ſmaller than in fact 
iĩt is, becauſe concealment i is attended with fuch 
— "M material advantage. . 


Thus far we are enabled 1 the cal- : 


oF, — 
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greateſt nicety of examination, may well th ad- 


| mitted to ſupply that defect. 
By the reviſion of 1 78 3. there \ were 
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in the ſaid 41 governments, com- 


puting the female ſex as equal to 
the male, of regiſtered perſons - 


The amount of the Kozaks of the 
Don and the Euxine, according 
to the moſt authentic private ac- 


counts, at leaſt e e 


For the 1 as. and 


| claſſes at the time of the fourth 
reviſion, we cannot, without the 


higheſt 1 = . allow 1 5 


tay - - - - „ „„ eee 


' Conſequently, the * empire, in 


the year 1783, might have inha- | 


bitants amounting all together to 


25,677,000 


| 220,000 


27,397,000 | 


4 to the reſults deduced e 
a from experiments and obſervations „ 
on the fruitfulneſs and mortality . 


in Ruſſia, this maſs muſt of itſelf 
have increaſed annually more than h 
half a million. If, in order to 
| keep as far as poſlible from all 
5 exaggeration, we deduct the half $35; 
of this ſurplus of births, to allo 


> jor the diminution it may have bt 
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ſuffered by an extraordinary mor 
tality, as by war ; there remains 
for every year an increaſe of 
25,000 new citizens, which, ex- 
cluſively of all aſcending propor- 
ton, in 12 years. makes a ſum = 
total of = - - - =» 25 - - 43,000,000 
The new 3 ſince the year 25 : 
178 3, or the preſent nine vice- 
1 royalties of Taurida, Minſk, Bratz. 
lau, Voſneſenſk, Podolia, Volhy- 
if nia, Courland, Vilna, andSlonim, 
= -- contain, according obs 375 ad | 
N ſtatement already mentioned * 5, 75, % 
Conſequentiy, we may admit, by ns 
the moſt moderate eſtimate t, the 
OY population of the roſſian * F 
"mM preſent to ESD ea 36,152,000 | 
or in a round ſum thirty-fix mil. e 
lions of 4 Eee 8 


” See vol. i. p. 32). note. 


he fairneſs of this ſatement, * we will hay bring weiber 7 
| ſome particulars. EE es ; 
The land ond forfeit; with demi, or che 

military commandos of the ſeveral governments, 


including wives and children, can ſcarcely be 
a 


3 : 


'F That the reader may be enabled t to * for himſelf of CT 


* — = $00,000 


* . 
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| Accoting 19 the elabliment of th wi ITY 
Ne confiſting of ten circles has 
hoſt of chancery-placemen nad finds, and be- | 
: fides the watchmen, money-tellers, couriers, &c: 
Tf we reckon the faid 41 viceroyalties 3 
average at 10 circles each (moſt of them have | 
from 12 to 15) and the number of all te 
oficers and ſervants at only 1000 perſons; . 
tripling this fum for ſuch as are married and 
their families, it yield „ 
5 The bvnermggr pp mee frran a — 
3 | children, we will caly compute ut | 80 
BE, The | amount 17 the ruſſian clergy i * * caly i 
E are & ſ-eutar bong Including a 


| their families we may properly give this daſs at 200,000 T 


Theſe few heads therefore, by the loweſt | E mo 
| eſtimate, dead produce - + - = + - 1,400,000 


| major part of the inhabitants of Moſco and St. Peterſburg i 
here are alſo wanting the wandering or uncivilized tribes, 
the ragabouds and fiagitives, &c. as well as the px i and 


1 perſons; and yet we have omitted the whole nobility, the e 
. court eſtabliſhment, the imperial colleges, _'the bn 7 
' ſchools, and ſeminaries of education, the foreigners, $20 


whom all be incredibly arg, i if it were. not at times 
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ments of Shen, Ufa, Kolbyvan, Tobolſk, and 
Irkutſk, comprehended under the general name 
of Siberia, contain all together, according to the 


_ reviſion-liſts, only 2,215,000, or, with the un- 


numbered claſſes and tribes, perhaps above three 


millions and a half of inhabitants. The popu- 
lation of the european part is therefore about 
fourteen times greater; ; and the ruſſian empire, 
which in regard to its ſuperficial contents moſtly 
belongs to Aſia, muſt i in regard to ĩts ne 5 
C be reckoned as belonging to Europe. 4 


On the ſcale of the population of the european 


ſtates, Ruſſia holds the ſecond place, having i in 


this reſpect only the ottoman empire above it, 


i which i is 1 admitted to 5 ry millions: of 9 5 


— — . — ; —_— 
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is not too high, Treating theſe deſeriptions at 300,000, ½ 
will be evident from the following compariſon. In the 41 
governments of the ruſſian empire no more than 12 of them : 
have delivered in any near ſtatement of tlie female ſex or the 
exempted claſſes, and though even of theſe 12 eſtimates not = 
8 one is entirely complete, yet the difference amounts to up- 
Wards of 1 ,607,000 perſons, as the ſum of the inhabitants 
; of all the 41 governments, by the reviſion-liſts, i —_ 
235,677, ooo, but according to the ſtatiſtic tables it is ſet 
: down at 27,284,000. How much more conſiderable would 1275 
not this difference be if we bad only from all the govern_ 


ments ſuch data, and how entirely different would the reſult 


appear, if ĩt could be made out of all the * and with 


n r 


" inhabit 


—— r 1 * 1 I" 
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inhabitants, whereof 8 "i" are ſtated to be 


in Europe, 36 in Aſia, and 5 in Africa. Ex- 

_ cluding the parts of both theſe countries which 

lie out of Europe from this compariſon, it will 

follow that Ruſſia has the largeſt population of 
all the ſtates of Europe. — The countries which 

come neareſt to the ruſſian empire in this regard, 

are the germanic ſtates, which may be admitted 
at 26 millions; France, to which we may ſtill, 


” notwithſtanding the havoc brought on by various 


means ſince the revolution, allow 25 millions; . 


and the ſtates of Auſtria, which may be taken at 


about an equal number. 


Of the neighbouring 


= to Ruſſia, Pruſſia and Sweden are the moſt 


” remarkable. The former, with its lately acquired 
| poſleſſionsi in Poland and the circle of Franconia, 


| has about the fourth; the latter the eleventh 
5 part of the population of the ruſſian empire. 5 


Hates whoſe relative intereſts are of importance 


The relative proportion of che population in the 35 3 
ſeveral governments varies very much. According 


2 tion of them, each was to contain not more than 5 


| between 3 and 400,000 males ; but, as by reaſon 5 
pdf a difference in local circumſtances, it was found 
Inconyenient to adhere ſtrictly to that injundtion, 
many governments obtained at their very firſt 


n — a larger. and ſome a aller . 
. ä E 


to the precept that was iſſued concerning the erec- | 
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* people in a ſtate affords very remarkable and 

_ fruitful reſults, yet it is properly the proportion 

of this maſs to the extent of the country inha- 

bited by them, by which any determinate no- 

: tion of the intenſive power and culture of it can : 

be obtained. The ruſſian empire, which, from its: 

_ coloſſal maſs of people, is at the head of all HH. 

european ſtates, takes, in regard to ĩts puloꝛt / 

neſs, but a very ſubordinate place. Without pre- 

tending to bring i it into compariſon with Sweden, 
poor as it is in people, which reckons about 

220 inhabitants to every ſquare geographical 


rorvr Arion or 


nn e e e 0 
been conſiderably augmented by the natural in- 
creaſe, and by new comers on one hand, and 


emigrations on the other. The moſt populous 
government is at preſent that of Moſco, which, 
including the metropolis, contains upwards of 
1,139,000 perſons ; the loweſt population is that 
of the province of Taurida, which is computed 
to have about 150,000 inhabitants, — Several 
of theſe governments, in regard to population, 
my vie with foreign kingdoms ; as the govern. 
ment of Moſco, which is on a level with Den- 


wot; or that of Caucaſus, which (though only 


the 37th in the gradation of the foreral govern: | 


Although the hows r the number | 


X & « © *. : 


neral compariſon as this leads to very unſafe or 
totally falſe concluſions. The bare diſtinction 
of the european from the afiatic Ruſſia yields 1 


5 lation of 405, the latter of 11 perſons to a ſquare 
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mile, the ruſſian empire has (according to the 

above ſtated proportions of the ſuperficial con- 

_ tents — EN 109 on an | 
equal ſpace. 

In a ſtate, however, Ae a mag- 

nitude, and containing ſo many tracts of country 
entirely uninhabited or uninhabitable, ſuch a ge- 


very different reſult : the former having a popu- 


mile. On purſuing this diſtinction farther, by T 


comparing the governments with each other, 


. below 100; 9 contain 100 to 500; 17 Wh 


from 500 to 1000; 7 from 1000 to 1500; 3 


from 1500 to 2000, and only 1 above 2000 in- 


habitants on a ſquare mile. This laſt honourable 


| . precedence is held by the government of Moſco, 
| which (including the metropolis) numbers 24 


wee product will be, that of 45 of them, (the = 
five newly acquired not — 8 contain ” 


: perſotis on the aforeſaid  ſuperficies. —_— : 


ſecond elaſs belong the goverr 
Tula, and Tſchernigof, and to the third, Riafan, 
Kori, Kief, Orcl, Kharkof, Varoflab, and Nov- 


compries with the countries of the 1 


ments * Kaluga, 


The ſixth and pooreſt class 


— — 
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eſpecially the north-european and ſiberian deſerts; 


and here the degree of population falls ſo low, 
that of the governments of Tobolſk and Irkutſk, 


the former has but 7, and the latter only 3 per- 
ſons on every ſquare geographical mile. How- 
ever, we. muſt not forget to remark, that it is 
exactly in theſe countries that the unregiſtered , 
tribes are the moſt numerous. — Moreover, 
_ theſe ſtatements ſhould be conſiderably heightened 
throughout, to bring them nearer to the truth, 
as neither all the claſſes of people, nor the increaſe 
of the population ſince 1 78. 3, are accounted for 
in them. il 


The moſt . diſtri of the ruſſian 


empire is, therefore, the tract of country be- 
tween the 49th and 58th degree of north lat. ; 3 
farther to the north and to the ſouth, as well! _ 
_ eaſtwards beyond the 65th degree of longit. this 
| richneſs in people is continually decreafing. 
And vet even that happy tract of country, ſmall 
zs it is in extent proportionately. with the enor- 
mous magnitude of the empire, is not to be 
| compared to the population of other ſtates, 13 
though even far behind it in regard to naturally 
favourable circumſtances. If Ruſſia | poſſeſſed 
dbhnly in its beſt and moſt fertile provinces a ge- 
nerally equal population with the governments of 
Kaluga, Tula, and Tſchernigof; in that caſe 
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the european part of it alone would have greatly 
above a hundred million of inhabitants. 
Nothing ſeems at firſt fight more ſtriking, 


than this deficiency of people in a country that 
poſſeſſes an inexhauſtible and partly till unem- 


ployed ſtore of all the material neceſſaries of life; * 


where the countryman, at leaſt in the inland 
provinces, may uſe all the treaſures of nature 
without limitation; and where the public taxes 


are ſo moderate and. ft uniformly diſtributed. 


= This apparent contradiction may, however, = 
very eaſily explained by affording ſome attention 


to the following conſiderations. 


The degree of population to which any coun- 


1 oy. can attain depends equally on the natural 1 5 


quality of the ſoil and climate, and on the in- . 


1 duſtry of the inhabitants. Where theſe circum. : 


ſtances with their concomitants exiſt in the higheſt . 


to the higheſt degree: but rarely as this is the 
happy lot of ſmall detached provinces, ſo impoſ- 


perfection, the population muſt naturally attain 


8 ſible i i8 it to be the caſe i in all the parts of a large ET £2 
= dominion. The ruſſian empire comprehends with- : — 
5 in its circuit prodigious tracts of country, which „„ 


on account of their rude climate are utterly 1 un- 


diſtricts which, by reaſon of the total failure of 
wood and water, for ever x defeat all . that 


6 inhabitable ; it contains, even in its beſt climates, 


_—_ 
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are made to render them habitable ; in other 


provinces the induſtry of the people is ſo little 


favoured by nature, that the want of proviſions 
is the cauſe of emigrations. Theſe regions then 
are not to be accuſed of a defe& of people, but 
may rather be ſaid to be proportionately very 


well ſtocked, ſince, according to circumſtances, 

no more people could live there than actually 

8 do. — But that even in the fertile provinces the 
e population i 18 but moderate in compariſon with 
other european ſtates, is to be explained from 
the following arguments : : firſt, from the ſpecies 5 


of employment from which the inhabitants draw 


their fupport. A country, whoſe induſtry is em. 
ployed in working up raw materials, can main- 
tain more people than mother, where the whole 
| profit ariſes from the induſtry exerted in raifing 
the natural products. The inhabitants of the ruſ- 
fian empire derive their chief ſubſiſtence only from 
the latter; and even in this there are variations 
which have a powerful influence on the popula- 1 
tion In the regions where the nomadic na- 
tions bete themſelves excluſively to the chace, 
the fiſhery, and the breeding of cattle, the po- | 
pulation can never, in the nature of things, attain 
to the fame degree as with the Ruſſians who pur- 
fue agriculture. — Again, if we bring into the 
account the numerous colonies which this better 


part 
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part of the ruſſian empire has protluced, and ſtill 
daily produces for the enormous waſtes of Siberia, 
and in general for all the poſſeſſions acquired 
ſince the fixteenth century, we may juſtly be 
amazed that the population of the * of 
Ruſſia proper does not fall far lower. 3 
Theſe conſiderations, which, were we to pro- 
ſecute at length, would lead us too far, furniſh 
us likewiſe with a ſtandard by which we may 


meaſure the progreſs of population for the fu«- _ 


ture. It will and muſt increaſe in the fame ratio 
in which the induſtry and diligence of the nation 
enlarges and refines. The more agriculture 


ſpreads among the nomadic people of the ſteppes, 


the more the eſtabliſhments for working-up the 


native raw products multiply, the more alert 


culation of the preſent riches of the country, 
— ſo much the more numerous will alſo the 


the induſtry in the newly- erected towns, and 5 
the more quick the inward and outward cir= 


population be. The ſuperfluity of people will 5 
at length overflow from the plentiful regions into 


the deſerts, in order to gain from parſimonious 5 7 
55 nature, by increaſed exertion, thoſe bounties - 


| which, though withheld, are never entirely re- 


_ fuſed to induſtry and perſeverance. 

| Diſtant as the population of the ruſſian _ : 
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certain it is that it is continually approximating 
it in an aſcending ratio. This is proved by that 
political arithmetic which examines the advance- 


ment -of population by the laws of -nature, and 


compares it with the data which the government 
of every country preſents for that purpole. 
It is a known fact, that the fruirfulneſs and 


the mortality of the inhabitants of all countries 
obſerve a certain relative rule, which i is in pro- 
portion to the influences upon it produced by 
phyſical, moral, and political cauſes. | From the 
inveſtigations that have been made on this ſub- 
ject, it is plain that the actual population every | 
| where, if no unnatural obſtacle 1 intervene, neither 


- declines nor ſtands. ſtill, but muſt go on aug- 
menting. The reſults which have been drawn 
from innumerable concordant obſervations, yield 
the following general mean - proportion by which 
the progreſs of population, taken on the whole, 

Jo proceeds : that, namely, of 36 perſons annually . 
one dies, and that to 10 deaths on an average, 
ordinary years ſet off againſt epidemical, 12 or 
13 perſons are born. Wherever the progreſs . 

| population deviates from this rule, either very 
advantageous or very detrimental cixcumſtances = 

muſt operate. Hence we fee how important 
and inſtructive ſuch inveſtigations, applied to 
particular cc countries may be, as well for the poli. : 


e lie concealed even * the © vigilant 80. 


po - derive the leaſt utility from them. 
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tical knowledge of it, as for the adminiſtration | 
itſelf. We learn from them not only the in- 
fluence of the natural quality of the country on 
the propagation, longevity, and mortality of the 
inhabitants; but they not unfrequently detect 
ſome latent evils of a moral or political nature, 
the noxious effects whereof _ otherwiſe long 


8 vernment. 


„ ground-work of theſe een ** Ss 
5 the liſts of marriages, births, and deaths, on the 


 : accurate and careful conſtruction of which the 1 


_ credibility and the praQical utility of the calcu- 


lations and concluſions entirely depend. In 


Ruſſia ſuch liſts are indeed annually made out 


| and delivered to the proper offices, but they are ” 


ſo defective, and the uſe that is made of them 1 


ſo confined, that neither the private inquirer nor f 


5 the adminiſtration have hitherto been able to hs 


The author of this beneficial profiice was the 


5 emperor Peter the great, who, ſo long 20 25 5 
we pear 1722, (a time when very few countries 
had as yet adopted that. method,) by an ariele 


of the ſupplement to his new ecclefintical.y regu- 


| lations, ordained that the clergy ſhould deliver 
to their archhiereys every four months an ac- 


5 count of the number of the births and deaths 1 in 
— their 7 


25 phyſical, moral, and political cauſes. 
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certain it 1s that it is continually approximating 
it in an aſcending ratio. This is proved by that 
political arithmetic which examines the advance- 
ment of population by the laws of nature, and 
compares it with the data which the government 
of every country preſents for that purpoſe. x 
It is a known fact, that the fruitfulneſs and 
the mortality of the inhabitants of all countries 
obſerve a certain relative rule, which is in pro- 


portion to the influences upon it produced 1 


From the 
inveſtigations that have been made on this ſub- 
ject, it is plain that the actual population every To 


where, if no unnatural obſtacle i intervene, neither 1 8 
declines nor ſtands till, but muſt go on aug- 
menting. The reſults which have been drawn 


from innumerable concordant obſervations, yield 5 

the following general mean- proportion by which 
the progreſs of population, taken on the whole, 
0 proceeds: that, namely, of 36 perſons annually 


population deviates from this rule, either very 
a advantageous or very detrimental circumſtances Y 
muſt operate. Hence we ſee how important 
and inſtructive ſuch inveſtigations, applied to 
4 particular countries may hey as well for the poli-. 
— — tical 


one dies, and that to 10 deaths on an average, ; 
. ordinary years ſet off againſt epidemical, 12 or 
e 13 perſons : are born. Wherever the progreſs of : 
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tical knowledge of- it, as for the adminiſtration . 
itſell. We learn from them not only the in- 
fluence of the natural quality of the country on 
the propagation, longevity, and mortality of the 
inhabitants; but they not unfrequently detect 
ſome latent evils of a moral or political nature, 
the noxious effects whereof might otherwiſe long 

lie concealed even from the moſt Nd go- 
vrernment. rt 
- The — of theſe ieee a are 


the liſts of marriages, births, and deaths, on the 5 N 
accurate and careful conſtruction of which the 5 


credibility and the praQical utility of the calcu- 


Actions and concluſions entirely depend. vin 
Ruſſia ſuch liſts are indeed annually made out 


= and delivered to the proper offices, but they are 


; ſo defective, and the uſe that is made of them 


5 confined, that neither the private Rana 
£4 the adminiſtration. have hitherto been able to 5 


| derive the leaſt utility from them. 


The author of this beneficial — was the 2 


5 emperor Peter the great, who, ſo long ago os 
wet year 1722, (a time when very few countries 
had as yet adopted that method,) by an article | 


of the ſupplement to his new eccleſiaſtical regu- 
lations, ordained that the clergy ſhould deliver 
to their archhiereys every four months an ac- 
count of the number of the births and deaths in 


their 
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their ſeveral nb This command was, two 
years afterwards, again enforced and data; 
accompanied with preſcribed forms of the man- 
ner in which theſe tables were to be drawn up. 
In the year 1726 an order was iſſued directed to 
the clergy to tranſmit duplicates of theſe liſts to 
the ſynod and to the college of war, which de- 
partments were to make out from them a gene- 
ral table, and lay it before the monarch.— 
With the- reign of Catharine the ſecond a new 
cha began, as in many other matters, ſo alſo 
as tothe political arithmetic of Ruſſia. The late 
NM. Buſching, being then preacher at one of 


the lutheran churches in St. Peterſburg, began 


| about that period to colle&, and in the year 
1764 to have printed liſts of the births and 
deaths of the foreign congregations of that city. "7 
About the fame time, at the inſtigation of pro- 
feſſor Schlcetzer, then at St. Peterburg, and the 
late privy counſellar Taubert, all the congrega- 
tions of the reſidence were enjoined to prepare 


ed to the ſeveral conſiſtories to deliver their ac- 
counts to the magiſtracy of the place. The laſt 
remarkable ſtep in this buſineſs was effected by 


1 their marriages, births, and deaths, in 
aubles aſter a ſtated form, and ſend them to the 
3 academy of ſciences; like orders were after- 955 

| wards iſſued to the german governments, direct- 


143 
the patriotic example of lieutenant · general count 
Sievers, who in the year 1768, being governor 
of Novgorod, cauſed yearly liſts to be made out 
of the betrothings, births, — 5 
vernment, and tranſmitted them to the ſenate N 
_ whereupon the then general- procureur, . 
Vaiſemſkoy, ordered by writ all the governors 
throughout the empire to procure funilar liſts, 
and ſend them to the ſenate *®. 
| This method then has ſubſiſted in Ruſſia 0 ; 
: wards of ſeventy years. The benefit ariſing 
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| _ from it during this lang period has been, how- 


terial chaſms ; 


” ever, proportionately but very inſignificant, which 


partly proceeds from the incomplete canſtruQtion 


_ tables, and partly from the negligent uſe 


ttejhat appears to be made of them. All the liſts, 5 


thoſe of St. Peterſburg excepted, have very ma- 
in the deaths of the female ſex 5 
the age is ſeldom noted; the diſeaſes and caſu -· 


alties are neither completely inſerted nor ſcienti- 5 
: fically claſſified. The direction of the ſe liſts is 


they are made out by them every where with = 


due preciſion, and whether many particulars, . 
eſpecially i in the rubrics of the bills of mortality, 


indeed committed to the clergy; but whether = e 


may not be unknown even to the Prieſts, | = 


9 W 8 Bis vol. TH p. 1 218 . 
der unſchadlichkeit der pokken in Ruſsland, und von Ruſs- 
lands bevolkerung uberhaupt, p. 65 und 144. 
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| Fable to more than ordinary doubt. — Not- 


withſtanding all thele defects, however, the ta- 
bles have their proportionate uſe if but induſtri- 
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ouſly employed, and with attention to practical 


application. The ſenate receives them accord- 
ing to the governments, which undoubtedly is 
the beſt method for enabling them to be conſo- 
dated, as the reviſion- liſts are likewiſe com- 5 
poſed by governments and their circles. 1 he 
fynod obtains them according to eparchies, but 
anly of the profeſſors of the ruſſian church . 
- they are in like manner communicated. to the K 
college of.war, which principally pays attention 
to the male ſex. The academy receives only the 
liſts of the city of St. Peterſburg, but theſe pro- 
8 bably more complete and accurate than they are 
elſewhere kept; this department i is accordingly Ly 
the only one that has hitherto made an adequate 


public uſe of them. The public i is indebted to 


this learned ſociety, beſides the forementioned | 
paper of profeſſor Schlœtzer's, for two excel- 
** differtations *, . from which, n the es 


.v» Effai FR les takles FEY mariages, &c. de St. Peterk. 


: bourg, depuis 1764—1780, par M. Krafft. Acta acad. 
; Petrop. ann. 1782, pars i. — Memoire o depuis 1781— 
DW 5 5. Nova acta, tom. iv. — Memoire i iii. depuis 1786— 
: 1790. Nova acta, tom. 5 — Memoire ſur les naiſſances, 


mariages et morts dans quelques provinces et villes de la 
Ruſſie, par M. Hermann, Nova acta, tom. iv. 


— 2 — — 


former, 


ſults 
into . particular relations of fruitfulneſs and 


reſt in the middle tract, and they all belong to eur 
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former, we ſhall ſele& the neceſſary directions 

in our inveſtigations on the ſame ſubjec. 
The liſts which we may here take for Po 
ground to proceed upon, are indeed only of one 


ſingle year (1793), but they extend over nine 
eparchies, which, with the government of Riga, 


the particular tables whereof are now lying be- ps, 
fore us, comprehend together fifteen govern= 
ments, which, in regard to their ſituation, their 


tremely various, and. therefore preſent very dif- 
em. and thereby the more remarkable re- 
According to theſe data we will inquire 


mortality, without inſiſting on the premiſes, the 


dryneſs of which, would be weariſome to the ' 


phyſical properties, and their civilization, are ex. 


generality of readers, and. which may be con · : 
fulted by the curious in the ſqurees t to | which we = 


* Nancy, the wren ok wi Meteo, Ko 8 


8 . Velox, Niſhney-Novgorod, Riaſau, Yaroſlaf, Viatka, Ef 
5 Perme, Tambof, Penſa, Saratof, Kazan, Simbirſk, - and 5 


Riga. Six of theſe governments lie in the northern, the 


5 Ruſſia. According to the forementioned claſſes of popu- 5 
lation two of chem are to be reckoned to the firſt, as many 5 
= a+" 17 . — ö and ons | 


6 5908s 1 it. 3 . L. 
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portion of fertility and mortality, from whence 
proceeds the ſuperiority of the births to the 


ages are contraſted annually among the whole 
number of the people there, how many children 


and what proportion the births bear to the 


tion is extremely favourable to population ; in 


Sweden, for example, it is computed that Pay ol 
ring a period of fourteen years- among 110, in = 
mong' 115, and in Norway even 
among 130 perſons, only one marriage takes 
place. In the cities and great towns of the em- 


Denmark. 


| pire naturally it cannot be ſo advantageous, as 


All increment in people depends on the pro- 


deaths or the progreſs of population. In order 
to judge of the FERTILITY of the inhabitants of 
@ country, we ſhould know how many marri- | 


we may venture to allow to every new marriage, 


living. — The firſt queſtion is only to be an- 
ſpwered indefinitely in general terms, it being 
| well known that in cities and towns fewer people 
m.uarry than in the country. In the faid fifteen 

governments the proportion of the marriages to 

the living was on an wann: as 1 to 92, that is, 

among 92 perſons one was contract 
or of 46. people one — This propor- : 


: there the introduction of luxury and the diſpro- 
2 portion of the two ones are difficulties * the 


FR 
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way of marriage; thus at St. Peterſburg of 70 
perſons annually one marries. 
Io 10 new-contrafted marriages, we are 
to reckon, according to our liſts, upon an ave·- 
rage 362 children. This i is about the mean pro- ; 
portion admitted for the whole country, where 
it is uſual to reckon 4 children to a marriage *. 5 
This fertility, however, is not very great: inn 
Sweden, for example, 100 marriages yield 410, 


= __* pruthan territories 468, in Silefia 503 ” 
children. Even in certain diſtricts and towns of 


the ruſſian empire this proportion is more fa- 
vourable to population: in St. Peterſburg, for 


e to 100 — are * 429 | 


— | The proportion py the irthe 5 
in general as 1 to 26, or of 26 living perſons 


one is born. In hage towns this proportion is 
admitted as 1 to 30, in ſmaller as 1 to 24, and | 


in the country as 1 to 22 1 the mean proportion 


to this: ming is 8 | 


. therefore, as 1 to 27s: and it is ſeen how > 
very near the reſult of our liſts comes to it. On ——̃ 
the whole this fertility is conſiderable enough, OO 


1 as it is rarely found to be greater in large 
T ſtates. | In the pruſſian, for example, upon an 
average of eleven years the ſame proportion 


holds good; whereas in Sileſia and ſome pro- 


® ' Frank's Syſtem der mediziniſchen Polzer, vol. i p. 396. 
L 2 e vinces 
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vinces of Holland and France it is by far more 
advantageous *. — If we compute for the whole 


maſs of people throughout the ruſſian empire, 
that of 26 living perſons one is born; it follows, 
that, of the 36 millions of inhabitants n 
about 1,285,000 perſons are born. 
| The general agreement of the birth-liſts of all f 
countries has farther ſhewn, that of every great 
number of children more boys are born than 
girls, in the proportion of 105 to 100. Our 
its likewiſe confirm this intereſting obſervation, 5 
dut they yield a far more ſenſible Proportion : 
according to them 100 girls are born to 122 
boys. This reſult ſeems to corroborate the hy- 
8 potheſis of the academician Hermann, that the 
ſurplus of the new-born boys is the largeſt pre- 
ciſely in the beſt and moſt fertile provinces of 
3 the ruſſian empire; and that, conſequently, cli- 
mate, good circumſtances, and luxury, muſt 


have a remarkable influence on the procreation 5 


of boys. — If the above proportion be appli- 
I cable to the whole maſs of people, i it will follow, - 


= that Ruſſia, in the annual number of its births, 155 


5 has 761,000 boys and only 624,000 girls. 
' "The quantum of MORTALITY ariſes from the 
F proportion of the deaths to the living ; ; and this by 
our liſts i is as 1 to 583 a properums which i in all 


* Sufmilch's gol. ordmung, part i. bea. 116. 


the 
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5 the« countries of Europe is hitherto. without ex- 
ample, and would juſtify the moſt extraordinary 
expectations in favour of the progreſs of popu- 
lation, if the credibility of the bills of mortality | 
could be placed out of doubt. As ſo' ſmall a 
mortality, however, militates fo much a gainſt 


common experience, we may reaſonably venture 
to bring them under ſuſpicion. In the pruflian 85 
ſtates one annually dies out of 32 living, in 


- Denmark one out of 37, in Norway one out of 


48; is it eaſily conceivable that this laſt un- 
commonly favourable proportion « could be every- 


where ſo greatly exceeded in an empire of ſuch 


| _ a prodigious extent as Ruſſia, and that in the 


2 5 greateſt diverſities of ſoil, climate, way of life, 


5 and even the national conſtitution of its inhabit- — 


ants ? From theſe and ſeveral other conſiderations 3 


8 it is probable that the bills of mortality are not ſo 5 


accurately and fully made out as the liſts of births; 
in theſe there is ſcarcely the omiſſion of any new- 
born child, as it is entered in the baptiſmal 


regiſter : but how many people, and particu- b 3 
; larly children, are buried in the country 1 with- — | 


| out any prieſtly ceremonies, and how great —_ 


number of thoſe who die in wars, on ſea- 


+ voyages, in —— and f in Priſons £2 or loſe 


Wo * That ha as, ** * 8 orders, 
have full no article allotted to them in the bin of n 


their 5 
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their lives by means unknown, or avoid the bills 
of mortality of their pariſh by emigration. — 

Notwithſtanding this, the agreement of all the 
mortality-tables of ſo many years and ſuch a 
variety of diſtricts is a curious circumſtance z and 


from what we are able to deduce from the re- 
ſult of them in behalf of the foregoing obſerv- 5 
ations, it appears undeniable that the mortality 


in Ruſſia, as well as in other northern coun- 


tries muſt be proportionately ſmaller than the 


political arithmetic in general is wont to . 5 
In confirmation of this aſſertion we may appeal 


to the bills of mortality of St. Peterſburg, the 
credibility whereof is atteſted by the complete | 


| harmony of their reſults with the laws of na- 


ture, and has been competently evinced by the : 
learned and ſagacious inveſtigations of the aca- 
demician Lraffi. | From theſe liſts it . 


a 4 * R 


— TY _—_—— 


— "Og may be then i in 2 — of the W 5 


tract of profeſſor Krafft. II ſeroit a defirer (ſays he in the 


ſecond memoir, Nova acta, tom. iv. p. 205) pour le bien 


de Phumanite, que les tables continſſent un regiſtre des | 


morts arrives dans les hopitaux et les priſons, et ſurtout 


+ expoſe des genres des maladies ; Pordre imperial en fait 


une expreſſe mention. And in the third: (Nova acta, 


5 tom. viii. p. 255.) La publicite a Vegard des nombres an- 


nuells des morts arriv6es dans les maiſons des enfans trouves, 
dans les hopitaux et les priſons intéreſſe trop Phumanits 
pour ne pas defirer, auſſi Pordre Imperial en fait, 2 re- 

5 pete, une e expreſſe mention. 2255 5 


5 Pears as though in moſt parts of the ruſſian 
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int the proportion of the dead to the living, in 
three ſucceſlive periods, compriſing the interval 
from 1764 to 1790, Was as 1 to 35, as 1 to 
37, and in the laſt period, when epidemical 
diteaſes operated, as 1 to 29. The two firſt 
proportions are unparalleled for a city fo large, 
populous, and luxurious, as it is uſual to admit, 
in general, for the mortality of the open country = 
only Ars and as it has been ſhewn that in great 
cities, ex. gr. in London and Rome, it amounts 
to Tr. Without, therefore, pretending to 
decide i in this matter, we will adhere to the re- 
ſult of our liſts, according to which the whole 
mortality carries off yearly 623,000 o perſons. 


- Ide Proportion. of the deaths of males " 7 


5 thoſe of females is as 105 to 100; the ruſſian 


. empire, therefore, loſes annually of the former 5 


320,000, and of the latter only 404,000 * 
ſons. On comparing this ſtatement with the 
proportion of the births of the two ſexes, "I 


empire not ſo- many perſons of the male ſex 


— proportionately die as boys are born, and 


that conſequently i in many provinces there muſt 


be a conſiderable ſurplus of males to females. 
T his remark has deen attually verified in * 


* Salle coul. ordnung, part i. ſed. 35. 
tel 4” * 
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cular governments by enumerations *, and, if it 
could be proved of the reſt likewiſe, would at the 
fame time afford a proof (without making a queſ- 
tion of decorum) that Ruſſia is the laſt country in 

the world that could favour mohammedaniſm. 

But it is probable, that the inferior mortality of 
the male ſex, at leaſt in ſo ſtriking a proportion, 
bs not in the nature of the caſe, but only ap- 
pears to be ſo in the bills of mortality, as that 
8 principally expoſed to thoſe kinds of death 

which have a rubric ĩ in the liſts. | TY 


0 . to ſtatements which ae condemned in the 
4 Statiſtiſche ueberſicht 4 ruſſiſchen 7 there are 
" in the - Ne of. 


Males, Females. | 
St. Peterſburg - - - 315.431 262,386 | 
Vyborg oy we ni. 59037 5 87,167 
| - — - » - 4024344 394374 
. - - - - - 299105 yo. 
Tambo « - +- + 443, 435,904. ce. 1 85 


02 the ts kev. as, there are vai govern- 
ments in which the female ſex is the moſt numerous, 5 
. „„ Me. 5 Females. 
B 111,681 ine 

Riga 8 5 E 18 tis by 2 62,353 640 

| Reval | IE 97,55 99,130 
Yaroſlaf | 2 3739 3990143. 

M.oſco (xd. of the RR: 

2 0. - - = =» 417,872 394374 4 


proportion of the ſtillborn children of bo 
ſexes exactly tallies with that of other countries: 


uſe of the hot baths. Both nature and their | 


As the tables on which theſe calculations are 
grounded expreſs neither the age nor the diſeaſes 
of the deceaſed, many important reſults cannot 

be obtained which otherwiſe might be drawn 
from theſe proportions. To ſupply, however, 
in ſome ſort this defect, we will at leaſt follow 


| the bills of mortality of St. Peterſburg, -the re- 


fults whereof may perhaps be applicable vith 
Sue reſtrictions, to the empire at large. 


Of 1000 new-born children in St. Peterſburg | 


. about 5 are ſtill born; a proportion ſo {mall as 
not to be paralleled any where. The veracity = 


the liſts cannot-well be called in queſtion, as the 
fact can be proved by other means; and the 


there are here, as well as almoſt every where, 8 
_ of 1000 boys 9 ſtill-born, but of the ſame num. 
ber of girls only 5. Theſe liſts moreover ſoew, 

that, among the foreigners ſettled in St. Peterſ- 1 85 


burg, of 1000 births 25 are ſtill-born, and there- 


fore five times more than among the Ruſſians. 1 


With far better reaſon may this favou 


appearance be explained from the robuſt con- 1 5 


ſtitution of the ruſſian mothers and the frequent 


- manner of life are ſo propitious toe rats. 


women, that of 1000 lying. in only 7 die, whereas 5 


N 
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of the ſame number of foreigners in — 
15 loſe their lives in child- bed. 

If we admit this proportion for the whole 
amount of births in the ruſſian empire, (and with 
what ſhew of reaſon could it be affirmed that it 

muſt fare worſe with people in the country and 
in {mall towns?) then the advantage is plain that 

fs Population receives from the vigour and 
happy organization of the female ſex. Of the 
ſum total of 1, 38 5,000 births, according to this 
proportion, only 6920 are ſtill· born children; but 
if the proportion were as with the foreigners "BH 
St. Peterſburg, then would the number of them 
amount to 34,600; conſequently the country | 
would loſe upwards of 27,000 more citizens, at 
their very entrance into the world, than probably 
its loſs amounts to by the preſent proportion. 4 
At St. Peterſburg of 1000 children on an 
average 184 die in the firſt year of their age. | 
This mortality likewiſe i is extremely ſmall tor fo 
: large a city: in Berlin, for inſtance, | in this 
Period 276 die, in London 320, and even for the 
open country, the deaths are generally reckoned 
at not fewer than 211. If this proportion be ſo 
| favourable i in the reſidence, it muſt be far more 
advantageous in the provinces, where. the 
- mothers ſuckle their children ; we ſhall therefore = 
probably 2 not fall into an error, if we apply it in 
— . —grnenal 
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general to the whole population. The reſult 
therefrom would be, that Ruſſia, of the whole 
yearly amount of her births, loſes 25 5,000 in 
the firſt year of their age. a” 


Of 1000 children that are one year old, PR 
attain to their fifteenth year; but 191 WR 

5 that period of life. The loſs to the ſtate amounts 

in the whole therefore to about 2 16,000 chil- 
dren; and at the end of the fifteenth year: VT 
has ſtill 91 4,000 youths and girls remaining, 
| who enter on their prime of life with full vigour. - 
| The greater however the hopes which ſo ex- 


5 traordinarily great a vitality may juſtify, ſo much 


eeuen in London, which exceeds all great cities in 1 


— unexpected is the lamentable reſult 
produtel by the ſucceeding period of life. From 


| the twentieth to the ſixtieth year there die in t. a 


| Peterſburg of 1000 perſons 817 ; of 1000 per- 


ſeions at the age of twenty conſequently no more 
than 183 can cherihh the hope of reaching to ſo 


| ſhort a term. Therefore, during this period of 


— equal number there die 273 more perſons than 


: þ generally i in other countries, and 97 more than 


the number of its deaths *. „ So firiki 4 _ i . 


markable a phænomenon as this, makes it in- 3 


cumbent upon us to endeavour to trace out its 
. _ 
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blame of this terrible effect. In order to ſimplify 
5 numbers the loſs ſuſtained by the country in 
its numan- capital through the means of this per- 
nicious liquor, let us admit, that the mortality 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth year, obſerves _ 
os the ſame proportion which holds gopd i in general 
from the birth to the fifteenth year; at the end 
of the twentieth year then the total of the deaths 
amounts to 628,000, and the ſtate retains ſtill 


E 57,000 
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The ſource of this tremendous mortality can- 
not poſſibly be in nature, as it ſuddenly appears 
after an extraordinarily great vitality. If the 
bodily conſtitution of the people, or the phyſical 


quality of the country had any influence on it, 
its effects would be principally ſeen in the tender 
period of life which is every where liable to a 
greater mortality ; ; but here exactly the reverſe 
appears among the Ruſſians, as we have made 
apparent by drawing compariſons with other 
countries. The ſource of the evil then muſt be 5 
on · natural; it muſt be in the manner of living. 
The bills of mortality, alas! leave no room to 
doubt it ; they teach us, that this great mor- 
tality chiefly relates to the male ſex, and that it 
is principally occaſioned by fevers and conſump- 
tions, that is, by diſeaſes brought on by thei in- 
temperate uſe of ſtrong liquors. 


| It is to brandy then that we muſt lay al * EE 


* 


199. 
757,000 young citizens remaining, which may 
become uſeful members of ſociety from that 
period by their induſtry and by the propagation 
of their ſpecies. Of this noble capital, in;/the 

moſt valuable period of life not leſs than 618,009. 
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individuals periſh, and of the whole ſum of all 


the births at the concluſion of the ſixtieth year 


only 139,000 perſons remain, who from their 
4 temperance or, greater ſtrength of conſtitution. 


on the other hand, the mortality during this 
period obſerved the ſame proportion which it 
ulſfually does in other countries, then would the 

| loſs at the end of it amount only to 412,000 per- ö 
ſons, and conſequently 206, ooo more perſons 


5 ſixty years old would be ſtill alive, who at preſent 1 
by their e have been nne EE: 


carried off. 


_ After this N we — can 80 FF 
only a ſmall number of aged people. In 'SE | 


N Peterſburg of 1000 births no more than 3 attain 


=} the age of ninety ; ; ; whereas, i in the or dinary 8 


— Mi nature, 9 ought to arrive at that honourable „ 


5 term. If this proportion may | be applied to the | 


whole, then, of all the births, at the end of the | 
ninetieth year only 4200 would | be left, of whom 
however ſeveral might entertain the hope of 


reaching 


Wu Sa . 8 


: may hope to attain to a more advanced age. If, 2, 
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Peterſburg it is ſo incomplete and erroneous, that 
the academical commentary upon it can only 
| produce very unſatisfactory reſults. It i 
to be wiſhed that the liſts were improved in this 
reſpect. An accurate and well- claſſiſied ſtatement 
of the diſeaſes of all the departed in the various 
regions of fo vaſt an empire would furniſh mate- 
mals for a medical topography, which, from the bs 
: "ny diverſity of the ſoil and climate and the na- 
tuns themſelves muſt prove extremely i important 
to as natural hiſtory of mankind ; and by the 
compariſon of the ſeveral data with each other 
and with the general laws of nature, might point 
out to government the beſt methods to be 
1 adopted for preſerving its people. - — As theſe 
teas, however, are at preſent only pious wiſhes, 
ve will at leaſt communicate the ſcanty harveſt 
vue have been able to reap from, this profitable 1 
but hitherto ſo little cultivated : a field. 5 
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reaching a very advanced age. — From our N 
lifts it appears that one out of 85 deaths had 
lived more than a hundred years ; three out of 


that number were fo fortunate as to extend their 


life to 120 years. 
The rubric of diſeaſes is entirely omitted in 


theſe bills of mortality; and even in thoſe of St. 


It is much 


The greateſt mortality at St. Peterſburg is 


cauſed ol the three followin gc clafles * diſeaſe: 


fever, 
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fever, pleuriſy, and conſumption. They attack 
the male ſex more frequently than the female, 
and together carry off the half of all that die. 
As theſe diſeaſes can hardly be aſcribed to local 
circumſtances, but moſt probably take their riſe - 
from the way of living of the great maſs of 


- people, we may ſuppoſe their fatal effects to 


be in a like proportion in other parts and in 
entire provinces. — On the other hand the diſj- 
ae'gnſes of children, e. gr. convulſions, teeth, ſmall - 


bably alſo in the greater part of Ruſſia) far leſs 


| pox, meaſles, are in St. Peterſburg (and pro- 


fatal than elſewhere. Convulſions, which com. 
mit the moſt ravages, carry off the 24th part of 


all the births ; ; but in other countries they are 
. far more deſtructive.— Before the introduction 


3 inoculation the natural ſmall-pox killed 2 —_ : 


all that were born; ſince that epocha 2. Shad 


163 weighty conſequences: ls 
pin One, that this formidable diſeaſe is not ſo 


— on an * it carries . ** of the births „„ 


ant in Ruſſia as in other countries, where 


: i 4 4 , . 
' a ey PITT y 


_— queſtion » * l be propotioaably = 


tie to two very interelting avritings we ſhall more than once 
dave occaſion to quote: profeſſor | Schletzer's before-men- 


rionedtreatife on the innoxiouſneſs of the ſmall-pox in Ruſſia, 


more innoxious in Ruſſia than in other countries, has given = 
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and, ſecondly, that the beneficial ** of 
ene, even in the reſidence, is nick no 


| | i | 1 WWW . Fg n 5 POT oY SOM _ 
| | if | | 22 | V | * . 8 | 3 | . | 
 F #8 ti And paſtor Grot's ſupplement to his ſermons on inoculation, 


= On the fatal effects of the ſmall-· pox in St. Peterſburg, as 
i I! 5 relative to the queſtion concerning the innoxiouſneſs of that 
| hk A diforder in Ruſſia. Schlœtzer, who declares for the 
— 5 * his argument on the ten monthly tits 
*eterſburg' for the year 1764, and on the 


: | "Am ſtudents who belong to the houſes in 
i various parts of Ruſha. This teſtimony, as well as the afſer- | 
fl Bo tion itſelf, Grot undertakes to refute ; ; and in fact truth | 
8 ſeems to incline to his fide. At leaft among all the nomadic 
14 i nations of the ruffian empire, the ſmall-pox, according to 
„ FE: credible evidences, are incomparably more fatal 
. _ than in the european ſtates. Their prevalence indeed i is not FF, 
if continual ; but, when, they, once begin any where to rage, 
5 their rarages are the more dreadful. They obſerve periods, 
5 returning after ten, twenty, or thirty years ; but their lefs 


frequent appearance has no influenee to the diminution of 
. their mortality. All that the population * to gain in 
any of theſe intervals, i 18 perhaps loſt to a double amount = 
| the havoc committed by the contagion at its return. The 
| eaſy acceſs which inoculation found among the fiberian 
nations, affords a freſh probable argument- in behalf of the py 
great mortality of the ſmall-pox there. Nothing but great 5 
and almoſt inevitable danger could have prompted unen- 
lghtened nomades i in ſuch numerous multitudes to the "uſe 
of a remedy, which on one ſide was ſo ſtrongly recommended 
to them by the natural inſlinct of ſelf-preſervation ; ; and on 
the other fide promiſed a ſafeguard to the lives of their chi- 
dren not to o be expected from any * — The : 
ing 


— 


dee tables of St. Peterſburg, is too hazardous. How eafily | 
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means ä becauſe in that caſe the mortality 3 
muſt have greatly diminiſhed, as by univerſal ex- 
perience -we find that. of the inoculated only 
three die out of 1600. 6 (ane 


_ Laſtly, from the fewack, cate R we r 
now adduced of the fertility and mortality, is 
ſeen the ratio of the progreſs of population or 
the ſpace of time * for Aan of the = 

people to double itſelf. This : 
both from the prope jon 0 


patents, eros EL Mes, 
to the native Ruſſians may perhaps be leſs, but perhaps alſo 
greater. To adopt as general 1 the proportion admitted from 


may cauſes unknown to us, ariſing either from the difference 


of climate, of the atmoſphere, of the weather, of bodily 


derance to one ſide or the other! — The conſentaneous | 
experiences of whole countries and nations are in favour of 


the ordinary degree of their mortality, as well as the frequent 


frame, or are entirely independent on them, give the prepon- 3 


and ſudden converſion of the mild into the malignant fort, 


| their no leſs frequent and ſudden propagation, the danger 
which is even connected with the mode of their infection, 


and is only to be mitigated by inoculation, and the general J 


5 laws of mortality 1 in regard to each particular diſeaſe. An 3 


inferior mortality i is an exception ; and ſo long: as this is not 


jectures in behalf of an appearance which deviates ſo muck 855 
from the ordinary courſe of gature.” 6 
r p- 431. e SA ; 7 


ſhewn by numbers, ſo long ſhall we have only uncertain con- 8 on 


12 


21 2 
r 


2 . 


The ratio of he l — 


The furplos of the births, or 0 
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and mortality to the whole number of the living, 


and from the ſurplus of the births to the deaths. 
On this matter the liſts before us, after what has 
deen premiſed, yield the following reſult: e 
The ratio of the general fertilit yr 


Keri — the number 


is 47, 3 conſequently the number 
af the annual deaths out of 36 


millions amounts to. - - - - 623,000 


* increaſe of the W 1 
is therefore C» 762,000 
Accordingly a . of as births to 


* deaths is as 225 to 100 or of 100 that are 
born, 44 or 45 die. The population therefore 
is annually increaſed by ö rs OT is doubled 
within 49 years. 5 
2 This aſtoniſhing increaſe of the 8 may 
— perhaps excite ſome doubt as to the correaneſls 
> the liſts, for the credibility whereof indeed 
we cannot vouch ; but however ext Et 
5 ſuch a rapid duplication may appear, yet it * 
not entirely without example. If fo acute and 
honeſt an inquiſitor as Franklin eſtimates the 


paid for this 3 in the united pro- 
"__ 
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places of America at 25 years, why ſhould not 

the ruſſia} empire, with the like and greater na- 

tutal advantages, poſſeſs half as much tendeney 
to the increaſe of its population ? Were we even 

do give all poſſible weight to the arguments that 
have above been brought againſt the validity of 


— the births to half : a million; ſtill the reſult will 


— preſent to us the influence of phyſical and poli. 5 
M tical circumſtances on the well-being of the 1 

people, in plain arithmetical expreſſion; the 
itical thermometer to the rulers | 


far exceed the experiments that have been made 
im the generality of european countries on the 
increaſe of population. C 

If theſe obſervations prove not unwelcome to 5 

q the nun inquirer ; if they afford govern- 


* of births and deaths,” fays the author of the 


dhe bills of mortality, and reduce the ſurplus of | 


— uggeſtions on the moſt important ß 
all political concerns: : it is then worth while 3 
nn praflicable. - — 4 Well made "liſts x 


learned tac to which we are indebted for ſeve- 
ral of the intereſting ſtatements in this SeQtion *, 


ne = 8 
22 


Kuß, Mamoire i Aa. Perropolitan for the year 
178k, nan P. 3. 


wing out me them dhe 6 


by 


: Hase ſeen how benignly the increaſe of the 
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cc even the loweſt, of the declination of the; pro- 
5e ſperity of their people; they are the incor- 
4 ruptible organ, which reduces the public 
< exi igencies to langua ge, conſequently 
2 points out to ſovereigns the 00 means of 
* diffuſing content and happineſs over millions E 
<7 of mankind. But, great as their utility is 
« when they bear the ſtamp of truth, ſo dan- 
« gerous are they when they deviate from that 
e ſtandard, or are falſified by impoſture to miſlead 

* the judgment of well-meaning princes !Y - 


SECTION II. 


- Public Hanus for the N and a ner ; 
7 the . 88 


ſtock of people i is provided for by Nature, it is 
— now time to inquire how far the 4 para has 5 
” attentive to this important object. 
5 b The means which the ſtate may 0 to this 
end are of two kinds: either poſitive, whereby 


5 augmented ; or T negative, by? which * : 
- prevented. 


* 55 


the population i 18 actually, directly, or mediately | 
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How great ſoever the activity may de with 
which Nature every where operates to the in- 
creaſe of mankind, not leſs deſtructive are the 


impediments to her grand and maternal . 
But few of our ſpecies attain to that period of 
life which Nature has aſſigned, not to individuals, 


daut to the whole human race: one : half of man- 


| kind wither in their early bloom. — According 
to the calculations which we have juſt laid before 
our readers, it is more than probable that the ; 
ruſſian empire loſes of the annual growth of its 


population above 628,0c0 of all that are born 5 


before they reach their twentieth year, of whom 
a very great part fall innocent victims to igno- 


nance, to ſuperſtition, to negligence, and to te 
moral depravity of their parents and nurſes, 
Were i it poſſible only i in ſome degree to ſtop the 


| ſources of this dreadful loſs, and only to reſcue 


ſtzte twentieth part of this ſlaughtered generation, 
the ſtate would receive a pure gain every year of 
more than 31,000 human beings, which would 


Citizens. 


x who allots to the greater part of the race of men 


be preciſely a as wk It were enriched Thy 31,900 new 1 


But, it will 8 aked, is it not Nature herſelf 7 


ſo ſhort a term, and deſtroys the half of her own 


= work ere it bas reve 1 2 — 3 
ET HS 23 the 
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the firſt * of human life dependent on the 
nurſing and care of others, and the whole of its 
phyſical exiſtence on a thouſand accidental cir- 
cumſtances; but no leſs certain is it, that man 
is his own deſtroyer, and that the phyſical and 
moral corruption of large ſocieties begets num 
berleſs new evils, the origin whereof. can never 
be charged on Nature. If, for example, by well - 
atteſted obſervations, of 1000 children nouriſhed 
by their mothers, only 300 die; but of juſt the 
fame number who are ſuckled by nurſes 500 are 
a prey to death : — if the natural ſmallpox kill! 
tte 7th child, while of the inoculated only 1 
dcdut of 1000 loſe their lives: : — if London for- 
merly loſt only a tenth of its births by r 
ſions; but at preſent, ſince it is become larger, - 
more opulent and more luxurious, its loſs is 
riſen to three tenths; — if in Ruſſia annually 
200,000 grown perſons are brought prematurely : 
into the bills of mortality by the immoderate uſe 
— ſtrong liquors : this ſurely is not the fault of 
Nature, who neither teaches us to keep nurſes 
nor to drink brandy, and who, if we follow = - 
- ſimple and beneficent dictates, renders eyen mor- 
tal diſtempers i innoxious. 5 


1 Unqueſtionable as it is that the been of | 5 
5 phyſical evils pr 


b bonn that heh has the x or the witign- 
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tion of them in his own power. The care af 


his own preſervation is implanted as an inſtins 
in the breaſt of each individual, which only 


needs ſome underſtanding and conduct in order 


fare are dependent on that care. 
make it a matter of doubt, that a wiſe and vigilant 


government poſſeſſes great and powerful means 


to reach its end: in civil ſociety the care for tb 


| preſervation of all is a duty incumbent on the 
ſtate -, and which requires to be ſupported with 
the greater energy the more its ſtrength and wel 
No one will 


to check the mortality of its ſubjects; and f 


what may be effected in this regard by publie 
inſtitutions, hiſtory affords us inſtrudꝭ ive and 3 
ſtriking examples. Famine, peſtilence, leproſy, e 
and ſmallpox _ have formerly depopulated whew L-: 

” inoculation-houſes have gradually ſet bounds to 
their devaſtations; and, if theſe h 


provinces ; but corn-magazines, ls 


1 


die e. xi. b. 26% * = 2 


mities ſtill at times rage in other — 1 
5 world, yet the citizen of Europe 3 * 
1 farther diſſeminatioun. FER 
Prom the following — ir wit up 
T pear how much i in Ruſſia the governmei 
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concern. A country in which moſt of the in- 


ſtitutions of this kind are of a new creation, and 


where the people live diſperſed over a monſtrous 
ſurface, great difficulties naturally preſent them- 
ſelves to the proviſions that may be undertaken 


for preſerving the numbers and the health of 2 
inhabitants. This remark, which perhaps we 
ſome readers will not appear ſuperfluous, will 
place us in the true point of view, for forming . 
an impartial judgment on the eſtabliſhments and 
meaſures, which are at preſent the object of our 
attention *. 8705 


- Medicine, as a ſcience, was not domeſticated | 


In Ruſſia till the commencement of the preſent 
1 century. For though before that period foreign ; 
phyſicians were individually maintained at the 

court of the tzars; yet public medical inſtitu- 5 

tions were unknown to the empire. Peter the 
great firſt called expert phyſicians and furgeons, 
erected hoſpitals and endowed a MEDICAL CHAN = 
CERY - or- 4 which had the "GR of - 


* * Many of theſe rs are i. oma : 


= 1 the late baron Aſch, ſepior member of the medical 8 
. lege, and 1 ed by Dr. Elliſen but for the friendly com- N 
munication o 


| have drawn up any account of theſe matters, as little or 5 
e by has hitherto been pr lifted 8 


which it would have been almoſt impoſſible to 


rr way: 


NA 2 8 


560 reign of the empreſs Anna, beſides theſe two 
1 phyſicians, Kruger and Fiſcher, with the fa- CO, 
maous Erneſt Stahl, were invited from Berlin to 325 

— Peterſburg, who, however, after a ſhort ſtay, e 
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che whole ſtate of medicine, committin g to it 
the care of its foundation and enlargement. ; 
The favourite phyſician of that emperor was 
Blumentroſt, a German, born at Moſco, who: 
afterwards, as preſident of the academy of 
ſciences, was alſo director of the medical = 
culty, and as well under that ſovereign as the 
two following enjoyed the place of an archiater. 
With him Peter the great had another phyſician, 


J under cover of this poſt, to act — as 
agent from the ſcottiſh jacobites. — During the 


Dr. Areſkine, of Scotland, but who was thought, 9 


8 quitted the reſidence and returned to Berlin. — 

Elizabeth conferred the poſt of archiater on the 

phyſician Leſtock ſo celebrated in the hiſtory f 
1 reign; and about the ſame time Ribeiro 


Sanchez came to Ruflia, on whoſe recommend- FN 


ation alſo Boerhaave was invited thither. =» - 
naiota Kondoidi, from the iſland of Corfu, was 
dluen preſident of the medical chancery, a man 


pf talents and great ſagacity, who firſt publiſhed - 


_— the regulation of the college of medicine. 
On the death of Kondoidi in the year 1960, 
the a direcdon of the medicine chancery was com- 


mitted 
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mitted to three of the mo} eminent n | 
whoſe function, however, ſhortly afterwards be- 
came extinct, in conſequence of the erection by 
Catharine II. in 1763 of the 1MPERIAL MED» 
CAL COLLEGE, whoſe foundation forms a new | 
and important epocha in the _ of — in 
Ruſſia . ; 
Much bas been dane fince the time pf Peter 

the great to advance the knowledge of the heal. 


ing art by the founding of hoſpitals, eſtabliſh 


ing of apothekes, inviting of foreign phyſicians, 
'&c. ; but the mode of proceeding has been de- 
fective, and not conducted on any regular plan. | 
The ſuperviſal of the whole ſtate of phyſic was 
one while committed to the chancery, then to 


one ſole chief, and it rarely happened that one 


and the ſame direction continued long enough 
to produce any laſting benefit, as it was the uni- 
form practice of the ſucceſſor to deſtroy what 


e former had been doing. It was owing to 


_ this ſtate of things that Ruffia, during a ſpace 
of more than ſixty years, has been able to pro- 


ficians and ſurgeons, and that amongſt ſeveral 
5 2 and . * it has been 


WR Ukaſe of the 12th of 8 176, e to the 
forpiing of the medic. imp. cal. 2 


l 3 „ 


duce from the nation but very few ſkilful phy. @ 
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— with ſo many half. learned and ignorant 
8 phyſicians ; ; beſides, in the interior and remoter 


medical inſtitutions. 


In order to remedy this defect, and putthe duds Iz 


palice-of-health, which. forms ſo important and 
eſſential a branch of the general admini 


expreſs inſtruction. 5 Two things,” 


provinces there was {fill a great want of * | 


under one ſole, powerful, and effective direQion, | 
Catharine created the medical imperial college, 
: delivering to it at the ſame time a deſinite and 


fays this 


memorial, the college are to make their _— -. 


„ cipal object: to preſerve the people of the 

5 empire by the arts of medicine, to educate 
5 doctor, ſurgeons, operators, and apo- 
5 « thecaries, and in the next place to put 8 

5 apothekes and their ceconomy on a good. 
„ footing . — The plan of the preſent work 
being too confined to allow of a greater prolixity 
9 75 in regard to the methods i it was found 2 : 
co adopt for the attainment of theſe view 
1 only here give a very general ſketch 


_ War and the preſent ſtate of this n 


lat oc los of the cllge wa. men 


ä college · eſtabliſment belong, beſi "I - | 
T ls director i in chief and the preſidents, (which . 
. wy are uſually filled by perſons, of clerated Ea 
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rank) four doctors as members, who are 6. 
counted of the ſixth claſs, or have the rank of 
college - counſellors, of whom one has the care 
of the correſpondence as the learned ſecretary; 
farther, a chief-ſurgeon, who belongs to the 
ſeventh, an operator and an apothecary, belong - 
- ing to the eighth claſs. Beſides, they have ſeveral 
other ſecretaries, tranſlators, and writers ap- 
pointed by themſelves. In connection with the 
college is the œconomical chancery and the re- 
viſion· office, which however have neither BL. 
nor voice in the college. — The perſonal ſala- 
nes altogether amount to the yearly ſum of ; 
29,1 50 rubles, FN 


This college has a department in | Moſco, 
He prefident for the time being 1 is city-phy- 0 
bean. and which coſts — in falaries 40⁰⁰ = 
rubles. 5 
The revenue of the college ariſes „ve 
from the three following articles: 1. A per cent | 
e or th e pay of all civil and military officers, = 
8 in return, (but not their families, ed 
rented by phyſicians and provided with medi- 
cines gratis. 2. The profit on the ſale of medi- 
cines to the public. This part of their income, 
— is conſtantly declining by the compe- 
 tition of private apothekes. 3. Moreover, the 
NES ER college _ 


. ties of every individual under i its direction, and | 


1 
college receives annually an addition of 470,000 
rubles, whereof 120,000 are paid out of the im- 
perial treaſury ®. 

The diſburſements for. the college-eſtabliſh- ; 
: ments and its dependences, but without the go- 
vernments, phyſicians, and hoſpitals, amount an- 
_ to 114,760 rubles 
— _ ſphere of this imperial college enn | 
over the whole body of phyſic, and all medical 
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eſtabliſhment of the court. It is its duty to ſee 


vided with the requiſite phyſicians, ſurgeons, | 
and apothecaries according to the imperial pre- 


= perſons throughout, excepting only the medical | 


that all the governments and. circles are pro- 


cept; z It watches over the obſervance of the du- = 


- inherently the power to reward and to 


| puniſh. 


and operators before they can be permitted = 
1 practice i in the empire, from which even acade- . 
maical teſtimonies and degrees will not exempt, = 
. and publiſhes i in the Gazette the names of the PR 


It has the inſpection over the manage · bk 
ment of the apothekes belonging to the crown, 


over the hoſpitals and medical ſ ies of abs 55 


93 cation. 4 examines all phyſicians, ſurgeons, 


* Ukaſe of June 2, 1794. . 
1795 the arrears due to it from the college of war and the 
 admiralty were liquidated by a ſum of 530,000 rubles. 
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1 being ſoi important and ſo extenſive, i it cannot = 
| expected that we ſhould here give the hiſtory . 
of it from its foundation. We ſhall content 

: ourſelves with producing a few inſtances of the- 
manner in which this learned eſtabliſhment has 
endeavoured to 2 the _ of its N 
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perſons to whom thar permiſſion is granted. it 


is competent to confer the degree of doctor in 
medicine. It has to do in general with whatever 


| belongs to the medical ſyſtem, and its correla- 
tive inſtitutions. Accordingly it holds a regular I 
correſpondence with all the provinces of the em- 
paire, for obtaining information concerning the 
|  Rflate of the national health. On learning that : 
: ſome infectious diſtemper has anywhere made its 
N appearance, it loſes no time in adopting the 
1 Proper means for ſtopping i its progreſs. Laſtly, 
it attends to the improvement of the healing art 
mn general; and to this end collects the caſes 
l tranſmitted by the ſeveral phyſicians of the em- 
Z pire, and publiſhes them from time to time in ; 
dhe latin language. — The medical department 
in Moſco co- operates with it to theſe purpoſes 
only with the limitation that i it is dependent on 
the college, and can neither appoint phyſicians 
nor prohibit them from practiſing. 


The ſphere of action of the medical college 5 


EE They 
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| | They have publiſhed a Pharmacopcea Roflica, 
Which firſt appeared in the year 1778; regula- 
tions concerning apothecaries, midwives, with 
the fees that are to be'taken by them as well as 
by phyſicians and ſurgeons, in 178g, in latin, 
ruſs, and german. — The college in 2765 em- 
ployed for the firſt time the imperial authority 


| from the natives, the want of whom was verß 
: en felt in the interior provinces, and 


PRE good: 3 
ginal writings. — For e the army, the 
navy, and the hoſpitals with chirurgical inſtru - 
© ments, the college erected three workſhops, in 


555 creating doctors, by conferring their diploma 
on the chevalier Orrzus, who had' ſtudied in 
Konigſberg, but before he could be promoted 

| was called home. They made it their principal — 

| buſineſs to form young phyſicians and ſurgeons 


ts and rewards. brought out 
U tranſlations as well as ori- 


St. Peterſburg, Moſco, and Tobolſk, of which Se 5 
the fuſt i 1s the beſt. As the college ſpares no | 8 
expences for cauſing. ruſſian pupils to be in- 


cf a ſufficient number of its own. inſtrument- 
makers, whoſe work is but little inferior to the | 
beſt of what comes from abroad. The ſalaries 
; "_ at * * 0 e in St. Pe- 

terſburg 


| firudted by the moſt kilful foreign artiſts ht 
- can be procured, the empire is now in poſſeſſion | 
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terſburg to 3000, and at Moſco:to 1700 rubles ; 
the particular inſpection over the former is com- 
mitted to an operator, who is a member of the 


college and a native Ruſſian.— In the year 
1795 the college erected its own. e | 
| with a type-foundery | adjoining, which has 
already publiſhed ſeveral works, the typographi- 
cual neatneſs whereof does honour to the c over- 
| ſeer. At the printing-office-'a very expert en- 
graver is alſo maintained. — Of the other c con- 
cerns of the college, and the advancement of the | 
art of phyſic in Ruſſia, mention will occaſionally LE 
be made as we proceed. | 8 
5 Among the principal inſtitutions dependingon 8 
. the medical college is the town-phyſicate, in the 
| capital, the reſidence, and the chief towns, whoſe 
—— peculiar office it is to viſit monthly the private 
apothekes. — The  crown-apothekes are ma- 
naged entirely on the account of the crown. 
The imperial chief. apothekes at Peterſburg and 
Moſco provide all the reſt with materials, and . 
deliver the neceſſary medicines to all the public 
Inſtitutions, the military hoſpitals, &c. All offi 
cers, civil and milita „ receive for their own 1 
| perſons, free of expence, what they want from 
the crown-apothekes, in conſideration. of the 
fore-mentioned deduQtion from their pay; the 
reſt of che public by — to the rates 
| 1 
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1 yearly falaries at the former amount to 
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- prefcribed. For a long time the crown. apo- 
thekes were the only ones in being; but during 
the reign of Catharine II. the number of private 
apothekes in the reſidence, and ſome of the go- 

vernment-towns have ſo much increaſed, that 
the former have but few cuſtomers from the 


public. All, even foreign medicines, are not 
allowed to be ſent out from any of the apothekes 6. 


otherwiſe than ſealed, and with a label written 


thekes of the crown, with ten private apothekes, TT 


67 5 rubles. The apothecary garden of the 


£9 medical college has adjoining to it a botanical 


garden, and contains alſo the chemical labora- - 


after a preſcribed form. TOE Sr. Peterſburg has | 
at preſent three chief and four collateral apo- 5 


tory for the preparation of the ſeveral medicines | 


in the groſs. Both eſtabliſhments coſt * = 


5 7 ooo rubles. 


nm  fCanity-inſtitutions connected with it, and which 


have beck hoſpitals. for the army, but medical 


Prom this dolef account of the molliced IO 
and its operation, we will proceed to deſeribe the 


; may, be ny: divided i into two caſes, the civil 5 


— he thas 3 cvs 


nts for the citizens in towns and the : 


— — thought of, The pro- 
* * ee 
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digious compaſs of ſuch an undertaking, in 
a country of ſuch an extent, with difficulties and 
expence that muſt neceſſarily attend it, ariſing 
from the great diſtance of the towns, the 
want of phyſicians, and even the manners and 
prejudices of the people, ſeemed even to render 
the propoſal impracticable. It was reſerved for 
the reign of Catharine II. in this matter too to 
ſet an example which will never be forgotten i in 


the annals of ruſſian hiſtory. In the year 176: 3, 


| when the inſtruction for the medical college was 


laid before her for her to ſign, ſhe wrote with 
her ovn hand the following words to the ſeventh my 
paragraph: * The college muſt likewiſe not for- 
get to draw up plans f in what manner hoſpi- E 
« tals are to be ſet up in the provinces, and to 
nd e make repreſentations to us on the ſubject. ” 
1 Shortly after ſhe iſſued the order for i improving 
the liſts of births and deaths, and to tranſmit 
them to the ſenate and to the academy of 


tion to the commiſſion for framing a code of 5 
| Jaws, it appears that a concern for the public 


the year 1775 appeared the ordinance for new- 
modelling the governments; and, what till then 
had been thought ſcarcely poſſible, or could 


7 only have been conſt dered as a ſpeculation which 
mo 


. 
ww. 


ſciences. : From ſeveral paſſages in the inſtruc- f 


; health inceſſantly occupied her active mind. In - 
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ics perhaps be realized at ſome very diſtant 
period, Ruſſia received a national diſpenſary, ex- 
tending to all the parts of this great empire, and 


the moſt indigent and helpleſs. 


By this ordinance * every government, in each 
of Its circles, muſt have a phyſician and ſurgeon | 


bor the town and the circle or diſtrict, two aſliſt- 


ant ſurgeons, and two. pupils. According two 


over every claſs of its inhabitants, not excepting 2 


the eſtabliſhment of the government of Tver, 


Which is annexed to the ordinance, the doctor b 


is to have 300, the ſurgeon 140, the aſſiſtant 
60, and the pupil 30 rubles, as their pay, which 


for all the eleven circles of that government 


makes 6820 rubles. The pay, however, is not 
allke in all the governments, and particularly in 


ä . 
The — in introdueing 8 new n 1 


the remoter ones it is much higher. Theſe me- 25 
— perſons are moreover allowed to accept of | 


fees from the Private _ to whom W are 


1 conſtitution was how to obtain a ſufficient num- 


ber of expert phyſicians and ſurgeons ; but event 
_ deficiency | was remedied by Catharines 


bounty. Many of thoſe who had aſſembled i in 
the great towns of the empire, now diſtributed 


* Ordinance relating to the goreraments, chap. i iii, 


K. 70. 
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advantage of a ſettled pay, they could lay their 
account in receiving a conſiderable income from 


themſelves about the provinces, where, with he 


their private practice, and live proportionately 
much cheaper; in order to complete their num- 
ber, Dr. Zimmermann, of Hanover, had a com- 
| miſſion to engage by way of contract phyſicians 
of Germany of well-founded reputation and 
practical experience. A number of uſeful and 
able foreigners accepted of this invitation, and | 

ſettled, for the moſt part on very advantageous 
terms, in the ruſſian ſtates. : 
them, beſides the expences of their journey, had 
an appointment of 800 rubles per ann. and the 
5 place of their abode was left to their own op- 
tion; at the ſame time they were all diſpenſed 
from the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the examina - 
tion of the medical college, which otherwiſe 
every phyſician muſt undergo previous to his 
ſettling in Ruſſia. — To this time, however, oy 
there are not ſo many phyſicians as are requiſite 

_ for all the governments; but their number is 
Increaſing every year, and in the mean time the 
: preſent ones fupply circles which are not yet oc- 
The defect of ſurgeong i is entirely re- 
moved in moſt of the governments ; the medical 
college have, as far as has been poſſible, taken. 
care in all places to 2000s 4 ſkilful nn. 


The generality of 


\ 


£Z ME 


cure. — Beſides theſe infirmaries the college of 
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In att government there is likewiſe a college | 
: of b genera proviſion, which, beſides ſeveral other 
duties, is entruſted with the erection and in- 
ſpeQtion of the hoſpitals and infirmaries of he 
town. Theſe are inſtituted for a determinate 
' number of patients (about 20 or 30) and may | 
not Admit any more. They are intended for 
the poor and neceſſitous, who are cured and ut · 
tended free of all expence; but whenever there 


are vacancies, other patients and gentlemens 


rate beds, but pay a very moderate ſum for their 


N general proviſion maintains particular houſes for 


e incurable patients who haye no ſupport, and re- - 
54 The deſign of the for- 


Os >pt; cles for mati 5 
mier is that the £5 6K objects, for whom they . 


= are deſtined, may not deprive ſuch of the poor = 
s are afficted with curable diſeaſes of a place in 


5 ; the hoſpitals, and yet not themſelves be entirely 


ſervants are taken in; theſe are allowed ſepa- 8 


without relief. The college of general proviſion 


B+, is bound to provide them lodging, board, nurſes, » 
- and attendance, that at leaſt they may have ſome 

raitigation, of their ſufferings, In the houſes for 

I lonatics p patients of this deſcription haye 


free . admittance : but ſuch as have the means 


. mere, congenng the greens, ** 
: left. — * 388, 38g. 394- | ESD. 


v3 
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molt pay for their maintenance and attendance 
an adequate ſum. 

For the erection and regulation of theſe and 

other inſtitutions for the relief of ſuffering huma- 

nity, within the province of the college of general 

_ proviſion, each of them receives at its opening, 

: from the imperial coffers, the ſum of 1 $5,000 ru- 
= bles, which in moſt of the governments is con - 
ſſderably augmented by the charitable contribu- 
tions of the public. The ſaid college was alſo 

: empowered to eſtabliſh apothekes, and to em- 
ploy the profits ariſing from them to the benefit 
of the aforementioned inſtitutions ; but on con- 
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7 dition that they ſhould be ſupplied * with 

. | all neceſſary medicines. 1 9 
1 | 5 the capital, in the relidence, 15 in the T- 
k | 8 generality of populous towns theſe inſtitutions : 
4 are now not only upon a much larger ſcale than 


_ the general precept at firſt promiſed ; but they 
ne multiplied in various ways by the co· opera- | 
| tion of the community at large. That we may 
give at leaſt one example of the greater inſtitu- 
tions of this kind we will here inſert a brief de- 
ſcription of the town-hoſpital of St. Peterſburg *, Y 
which was founded in the year 1784, — It is 
built in one of the ſkirts of the city by the fide 


* 8 beſchrebuog von 8, Feteribuly,” chap Is 
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of the beautiful and broad Fontanka-canal, and 
conſiſts of a large, brick, inſulated building of 
handſome but ſimple architecture. The ground 
floor is devoted to the economical purpoſes of 
the inſtitution, and the upper ſtories are occu- ; 


pied by the patients. The rooms are lofty and 


” ſpacious ; and inſtead of ventilators, ſome of the 


is modelled after the hoſpital of Vienna in its 


window-ſhutters are pannelled | with wire - work. 
In winter the warmth of the rooms muſt never 
be greater than 10 to 12 degrees of Reaumur. 
This houſe, the internal arrangement whereof 


| beſt properties, receives all neceſſitous patients, | 
venereal excepted, and attends their cure with- 


os out fee or reward ; handicraftſmen and gentle 


men's ſervants pay four rubles per month. All 5 
yy patients on admiſſion are immediately bathed 


and have their heads ſhaven; this done, they. 
receive the hoſpital clothing and ſeverally a 
bed, having curtains round, but no teſter. The 


two ſexes are kept entirely apart. The number 


of beds amounts uſually to 300, but j in caſes of. 


emergency is increaſed to 400. In the year 


1790, fix contiguous buildings of timber 5 


brick foundations were erected behind the main- 


| edifice, by the college of general proviſion, and- 


furniſhed with 250 beds. Here the patients in 
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by currents of air. — Beſides its projector and 
chief viſitor the counſellor of ſtate von Kelchen, 
this inſtitution has a ſtaff-ſurgeon and five other 
| ſargeons; it has likewiſe a naturaliſt belonging 
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terval thus procured, the principal building is 
thoroughly cleanſed, and the atmoſphere changed 


to it appointed for the purpoſe of trying the 


effects of electricity on the patients. 


ne 


good as can be expected from it in the preſent 
circumſtances, has however experienced the fate 
of all inſtitutions of this nature; namely, patients 
are often brought to it ſo late that they can 
Mm ſcarcely be lifted out of the bath-and put to bed, 
 whichis in a great meaſure owing tothe averſion 
entertained by the common people to public 
| Hoſpitals. In the four years from 1786 to 1789, 
it had altogether taken in 9427 patients, and the 
number is found annually to increaſe, Of theſe 
7419 were ſent out cured, 1773 died, and _ 
3 5 remained i in it at che concluſion of the latter 


SH ae TROY which with its ſmall ey 


abuts upon the back front of the main ſtructure, 
zs upon the ſame footing and under the ſame di- 
rection, are 44 tooms in two ranges, the one for 55 
male and the other for female lunatics. A broad 
pailage divides them ; ** door of | ch. cham- 


| penditureof the hoſpital amounts annually to 
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ber is faſtened with a ſpring latch, which che 


keeper can open from without. The raving are 
not confined with chains but with leather thongs, 
while the quiet are ſuffered to walk freely in the 


paſſage or in the court. This inſtitution has 


alſo in common with the foregoing a garden for 
recreation. The whole eſtablidunent, reatment, 

method of cure, and diet, are gentle and well- 

conducted, as plainly appears from their effects. 


were there 229 of theſe miſerable beings, of whom 
161 were ſent out reſtored, 11 diſmiſſed into the 
poor-houſe As. incurable, 47 fied, and 10 re. 

mained behind. e 
. city-hoſpital of St. 8 for poor | 
and incurable patients was opened in 1781. The 


In the three years from 1787 to 1789 altogether = 


| Indigence which qualifies for admiſſion to it is by 


diſtinguiſhed into degrees which form two clafles, 


vo have a claim to the full benefit of the houſe; 
to the ſecond claſs belong thoſe who are capable 


one whereof compriſes the completely impotent, 


of doing ſome kind of work. Theſe latter are | 


employed in any adequate occupation about te 


houſe, According to the eſtabliſhment the er- 2. 


15,47 rubles. — The city-hoſpital at Moſco, 

which was endowed in 1775, admitted at that 
nnn en 
— footing 
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footing with that of St. Peterſburg. A mad- 

| houfe is likewiſe connected with it. 

Now, though the deſcription of theſe inſti- 
tutions would be ſuitable only to a few towns in 
the empire, it is nevertheleſs certain that ſeveral 
on a ſmaller ſcale are proportionably upon as 
7 good a footing and as well conducted; and that 

the benefit accruing from Catharine's philan- 
thropic regulations for the preſervation of her 
people, and for the alleviation of poverty and 

Affliction among them, acquires for that great 
princeſs one immortal merit more. Where the 
end is ſo generous and humane, and where the 


means are fo well ſelected, the effects muſt cor- e 


reſpond with the deſign; and who will pretend | 
that both of them are not here i in concurrence ? ” 


| Befides the claſſes of public hoſpitals already 


named, which, by the regulations | for conſtitut- 


ing the governments, muſt be in every one of 
: them, there are m many other inſtitutions of a 
__ fimilar nature, partly endowed by the crown, 


and partly by rich and humane individuals. 
Among them the excellent hoſpital founde d at 
Moſco in the year 176 3 by the grand-duke and 


heir apparent Paul Petrovitch, deſerves particular 
mention, in which, at his expence, 50 perſons 
are always maintained at a time, cured, and at-. 
rented — The philanthropic Mr. Howard, 
6 ho 
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who viſited this hoſpital himſelf, ſays that it 
vould be difficult to find a better ſituation in the 
vicinity of the city for this inſtitution, having a 
large airy ſpot before it. The building conſiſts 

of only one ſtory, and ſtands two or three ſteps 

higher than the garden. The rooms are lofty, 
and each of them has an opening in the roof; 
the upper part of the window was likewiſe open, 


2 circumſtance, he adds, which he never ob- 
ſerved in any other hoſpital in Ruſſia. All the 


apartments are cleanly and kept in good order; 


| the beds are of blue linen and ſufficiently large, 


| beirig fix fest two inches long and two feet ten 


inches broad ; ſufficient ſpace is left between for 


making them. He tells us that he taſted the 


BOY good and adds, on the whole, 1 muſt confeſs 


” bread and the beer, and found them both very 


-- this: little hoſpital would do honour to any 5 
1 country. When I Viſite 
men and 7 women, beſides about an equat 


number of venereal patients, who were kept in 


rooms quite ſeparate ; the Kitchen and. offices 
. re — a] 
3 10 the „ ſchool i in St. Peterſ. 


Ty. from dhe main n. 


= 2 ſmall clinical hoſpital 1 is acded, which, 
es Oude made on | his ht journey, _ 1794- == 
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raxx-Hosprrals. They chiefly « date their origin 
ol from the time of Peter the great, or r the creation 

| of the regular army and the MA. 4 os 
For the land- ſorces, beſides the 1 two iv 1 
kand-hoſital in St. Peterſburg and Moſco, there 
re fourteen large field-hoſpitals at Aſtrakhan, 
Bogoyavlenſk, Kherſon, Kriukof, Ziga, Reval, 
Elizabethgorod, Orenburg, Vyborg, Frederik- 
ſham, Kazan, Lubenau, Smolenſk, and i in Cau- 
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beſides its peculiar deſtination, to furniſh young 
furgeons with an opportunity for practical im- 


provement, is alſo beneficial to upwards of a 
| hundred poor patients annually. — In the ſame 
city is likewiſe, a lazaret for venereal patients, 
founded by the crown in 1783. It has 60 beds, 
whereof 30 are tor men, and the ſame number 
for women. Thoſe that are admitted may keep 
themſelves in perfect incognito, but may not 
leave the hoſpital before they are completely re- 
covered. — 
raſtitutions of a like nature in Moſco and other 
great towns of the empire, which have principally 
| ariſen from the bounty of well diſpoled perſons 
m private life. Certain it is that ow other _ 
countries afford ſo many and ſuch ſtr 
_ of the liberality and com 
bug in charitable inſtitutions... 


Ne paſs over a multitude of other 


PAauon of the public at 


In the ſecond claſs we muſt place the III. 


caſus, 


1 their ſupport from the war- commiſſariate. | 
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caſus, without reckoning the ſeveral battalion. 
lazarets, which are every where in great num- 
bers. Each diviſion has moreover its own phy- 
ſician, and belonging to the whole army are ap- 
| pointed. three general-ſtaff-medici, and above five- 
and- twenty doors, as they are called. — All 
the field-hoſpitals receive the ſums aſſigned to 


The general hoſpital for land troops in St 


| Peterſburg was inſtituted by Peter the great; it 


| ſtands in one of the out- quarters on the bank of 


the Neva, and has now commonly 1000 beds ; ® 


but in time of war, and when recruits are raiſing, 
the number is twice or three times as great. It 


oy admits, beſides the guards and the artillery, who 


: patients of the army. The medical perſons be- ; 


5 have their own medical eſtabliſhments, all the 


N longing to it are a phyſician, a chief ſurgeon, 
ll operator, five ſurgeons, and twenty aſſiſtant 


fſurgeons, fifty pupils, and an apothecary, to 


3 which may be added ſeveral aſſiſtant- phyſicians 


and volun F 


ry ſurgeons without ſtipends; which - 


Ts laſt, by way of recompence, if they are found 


expert in their examination are immediately 1 
pointed ſurgeons by the medical-college. The 


whole expences, excluſive of the maintenance of 


the patients and medicines, amount annually to 


| 9620 rubles. — The general hoſpital in Moſco, 


on 
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on the bank of the Yaſua, conſiſts of 2 3 ww, 
has nearly the ſame * but the ſalaries 
are ſomewhat ſmaller. 

The eleven ſea-hoſpitals at preſent fabſiſting 
are at St. Peterſburg, Cronſtadt, Oranienbaum, 
Riga, Archangel, Kazan, Taganrok, Bogoyav- 
lenk, Kherſgn » Reval, and Sevaſtopol. They 
receive their pay from the two admiralties of the 
Baltic and the Euxine. — The hoſpital for 
- marines in St. Peterſburg is on rather a ſmaller 
ſcale than the land-hoſpital of chat t place, but is 
equal to it in its eſtabliſhment *. *, In the war-. 
years 1788 and 1789 it had 7900 to 8800 pa- 

_ tients. The ſtipends and other diſburſements, 
not including the maintenance of the patients o or 
medicines, amount yearly to 6870 rubles. — 
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The following are the tated cries in the two  hoſ- 


pita: at St. — . . 
; 5 | Land Hoſpital, nh. 1 


= The doctor receives per MO 
ä 5 — 1000 rubles 800 rubles 1 5 
Surgeon 3 200 = 
— 3 $20 12 
Pupil in ſurgery - - = 800 
Apothecary - - - - 180 - = 1 
Pupil in pharmacy - 80 
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As the ſea· hoſpital at Cronſtadt during the laſt -— 


2 however, after the moſt careful i inquiries of upright and 


manners and the language of the ruſſian nation, and be- 
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16, 800 to 25,000 patients, therefore about that 
time a new marine hoſpital was conſtituted at 
Oranienbaum, and a part of the imperial palace 
there was granted and fitted up for that pur- 
I" - 


A third 


2M Having once appealed to the favourable teſtimony of 
the Philanthropic Mr. John Howard, impartiality requires 
that we ſhould not attempt to conceal his leſs flattering 
judgment or his cenſure. His account of the land and ſea- 
- _— on the whole is favourable enough; but in the 

_ eflabliſhment of the marine hoſpital at Cronſtadt he finds 
much to blame. But ftill more ſevere is his judgment on the 


 field-hoſpitals in the interior of the empire. It appears, 9 


ſxilful army. phyſicians, that our worthy countryman, being 
totally unacquainted with the form of government, the 


_ guiled by his enthuſiaſtic humanity, was at times prompted LO 


to draw haſty concluſions. 'The harſheſt cenſures which 


 cipally to the following particulars : 1. Defe of cleanli- Ha] 
neſs. This indeed is not to be vindicated ; yet the ideas of 
cleanlineſs i in an Engliſhman and a Ruſſian are ſo very dif- 


Mr. Howard paſſes on the ruſſian field-hoſpitals relate prin- 5 


Tenants that things which might appear extremely ſtriking 5 
to Mr. Howard, with the latter would excite no ſenſation — 
whatever. Mr. Howard, however, praiſes the contrary on 
many occaſions. 2. Confined air. To live in rooms cloſe 5 
hut up, as Mr. Howard himſelf remarks, is the cuſtom of 


wee country. Several hoſpitals. are provided with ventila- | 
| tors, but the patients themſelves requeſt that no uſe may be 
made of them. 3. Bad nouriſhment. Here we * have 
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A third claſs 41 public medical inftiturions 


conſiſts of thoſe which cannot properly be in- 


ſerted under the former heads, and the ſubſiſt- 
ence whereof is for the moſt part entirely inde- 
pendent on the foregoing eſtabliſhments. To 

theſe principally belong the houſes for lying-in 


women, foundling hoſpitals, and thoſe tor the 

ſmall-pox, as likewiſe the peſt houſes. A parti- 

cular account of all theſe will certainly not be 

= required i in a work of this nature; but it would 
bean unpardonable omiſſion to paſs them over 


in total ſilence. Some ſpecimens of the moſt re- 
; markable of each kind will I anſwer Ges 


8 regard to b When Me. Hownrd finds the quas "TRY | 
and finds fault with i it for being ſo, he ſhews himſelf utterly $ 
unacquainted with this beverage, as well as with the ſbitin. 

The quas ſhould be ſour; and this wholeſome antiſcorbutic 
tional drink is only then ſpoilt or badly prepared when it 

| das no acid. That Mr. Howard ſhould find the nutritious, 

| but coarſe and black bread, bad, is very conceivable to an 

Engliſhman, who'is only accuſtomed to white bread ; but 1 

the Ruſſian finds himſelf very healthy with it and deſires no 5 
better. 4. Want of good nurſing, and particularly — 
male attendance. The matter of this reproach would cer- 

tainly not be juſtifiable, eſpecially if it were true what Mr. 

Howard affirms of the hoſpital at Kherſon, that the nurſes 
who wait on the patients are people who have been turned 

| out of the regiments on account of their ſtupidity and 


our 


enumerations; yet it ſeems to be agreed on, that 


— 
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our putpoſe, by Wm the reader to form 2 
* of them all. 
Even ſhould the i important Selten: : Whether 
 FounDLING-HOSPITALS | deſtroy or ' preſerve 
more human lives? be not at preſent gene 
rally determined, but found extremely pro- 
blematical from more recent obſervations and 


the great inſtitutes of this kind in the two chief 
cities of the tuſſian empire have hitherto — 


inconteſtibly highly beneficial to it. The — = 
veries which gave occaſion to the erection of that 


1 very conſiderable number of young citizens. 
But how much more profitable it muſt be when 


in Moſco, leave no doubt, that of all the children 
| hitherto brought up in it, not the hundredth | 


. part would have been alive but for that inſti- 8 | 


tution; and that conſequently, even in times of 1 1 
che ae mortality, it preſerves to the ſtate a 


| we confider® * on the — 1 and think of N 


; begin — p 
-beings to the ſtate ; —＋ Jeliver to it citizens, 


3 free, induſtrious burgbers, endowed with uſeful 
knowledge and abilities. For theſe and many 


other reaſons, chere can no | longer be any 
WAS. 1 * 
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£94 


ꝗueſtion concerning their abſolute utility: the 

only object of inquiry therefore is, whether or 
not they haue produced proportionately as 2 
good effects, as might reaſonably be expected 
from the extraordinary means with which the 

empreſs Catharine, and the unexampled co-ope- 
. of a * and wealthy public, have fup- 


in ans to put the made in a n to 
beer this queſtion himſelf, we ſhould be glad, - 
if we had room, to lay before him a full aceount 
of this inſtitute, the principal object of it being 
more the cultivation than the mere preſervation 
of the citizen ; but at preſent we muſt confine = 
ourſelves. ſolely to the latter part of this great 


and comprehenſive plan, namely, the preſervation 5 


of the firſt phyſical exiſtence, till the age. when 
education properly begins. | 
The education-houſe at Moſco was — ö 
ö wa year 1763, and ſtands on the bank of the 


7 Motkva, in one of the beſt quarters of that capi- - 


= tal. The many and ſpacious buildings of which "4 


- it conſiſts, and the foundation whereof coſt nearly I 
as. much as the ſuperſiruQure ay are, as well 5 


48 | That this 8 che main A the Sie 
; of theſe inſtitutes 18 manifgſt from their very denomination. 
For, i in public papers and records, they are never called 5 
— foundling-boſpitals, but n education-houſes. 
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i regard to magnitude as to tnaglicene, . un. 
equalled in Europe for a ſimilar 
whole forms a perfect quadrangle of five 

the baſement is devoted to the Na becks de- 
nomy, the next three floors are inhabited bf: the 
children, and the uppermoſt contains the wards 
for the ſick. In the middle of this quadrangle 
| ſtands the magazine. The porter lives in a 
lodge at the entrance of one of the courts before 
the ſaid quadrangle, where likewiſe the baptiſtery 
is built, and where the children muſt be delivered ow 


is always done at nine 0 clock in the evening. : 
| Over againſt the porteiꝰs· lodge are the lying. in 5 
apartments or accouchieur-hoſpital, very commo- 
Adiquſly fitted up. In what is called the corps: 

de- logis, but which is not yet entirely finiſhed; 
| ſtanding in the forementioned court and —_ 
nected with the ſquare, i is the church, one of the 8 
hand ſomeſt in Moſco. — Beſides ' 


it has without the city an excellent farm, on which ; 
are kept upwards of cigtity cows of the breed of 
Holland and Kholmogor, the milk of which is 


entirely uſed for the art vourlitbeut of the 
| illlets. . 


= mack pographica 8 3s nin 
empire 2 Moſkra, p. 500. 5 | | = : 
0 2 2 =_ Of 


Pho are brought after the gates are ſhut,” w ich a 


buildings belonging to the ediveation-hbuſe _ 
its walls which are about fobr verſts in compaſs, 


N = It 
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Of the direction and the officers belonging to 
this grand inſtitute, we ſhall mention only thoſe 


ho are entruſted with the care of health. Theſe 


are: a doctor, three ſurgeons, an aſſiſtant-ſur- 
geon, and an apothecary, who all, the doctor 


excepted, live i in or near the houſe. The phy- <> 


ſician's duty i is to ſee to every thing in general that 
relates fo health, to preſcribe the neceſſary medi- 
cines for the hoſpital, to inſtruct the midwives, : 
and to lend his affiſtance i in difficult births. The | 

| furgeons muſt inſpect the children who are 
brought into the education- houſe, ſend the 
nn” to the rooms devoted to the children, and 
the ſiek or ſuſpected into the hoſpital, where they 
muſt be alternately preſent. The midwives, Who, 
previouſſy to their admiſſion are examined by the 


pPhuyſician, cannot be abſent from the houſe with- 1 
out leave firſt obtained from the ſuperintendant, = 


and, according to their inſtruction, have the care 
of the lying in women and the new born chil- - 
| dren. For the infants, nurſes, wet and dry, are 


| provided; and every age of the boys as well = 
os has its particular guardians of both ſexes. = 


The foundling-hoſpital receives children at all 
how of the day or night, without any, queſtion 
| being put to the bringer, except whether the 
child has been baptized, and whether it has a 
name. Children may alſo be carried to the 
r. or to the monaſteries and poor- 


houles : 


dhe clothes and other articles he brings with i it, 
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| houſes of the city, who immediately ſend them 
away to the foundling-hoſpital, where the deliverer 
receives two rubles for each child. The carriers 

of fuch children are by day and by night under 
the ſpecial protection of the police. At the re- 
ception of every child, the day, the time, and | 
the ſex are noted in a book, with all that the 
bringer declares of the cireumſtances of the child, 


_ the birth-marks and tokens obſerved —_ - 


it. Hereupon the baptifm enſues, if not already bs 
3 - the name is entered | in the book, 
and a little crucifix is hung round its neck with 


the number under which it is regiſtered. It i 1 


now examined by the ſurgeon, and brought” to 


the childrens? rooms, where it receives new 


3 linen and ſwaddling- clothes from the magazine; Yu 
meanwhile the articles of dreſs brought with it, 


1 magazine apart, there to be kept. 


+; if they be not too miſerable, are depoſited in WF. 


The children are either ſuckled by ſtrong * | 


healthy nurſes, each of whom can nouriſh two | ” — ol 
| babes, or delivered to dry-nurſes, who bring them | | 


up wich- other food. 'The phyſical education 
| alone continues two years, when they come into * 


the great rooms. Till the fixth year boys and 
girls remain together, and during this period are 


Th — to  ealy TOI With the 


0 - ſeventh 
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ſeventh begins the moral and civil education; 
thenceforward the preſervation of the phyſical 
exiſtence is a ſubordinate object, and this is 
therefore the term we preſcribed to ourſelves for 
quitting for the preſent this inſtitution *. | 
On the manner in which this beneficial plan is 
1 executed, we will hear at leaſt one witneſs, _ 
citing the judgment of a fagacious and attentive 
| obſeryer, who, being an Engliſhman and a travel- 
ler, could probably have no intereſt in diſſemb- 
ling the truth. © The rooms of the foundling- 
© hoſpital,” fays Mr. Coxe f, are lofty and 
« large; the dormitories, which are ſeparate 
* from the work rooms, are very airy, and the 


« beds are not crowded : each foundling, even 


. each infant, has a ſeparate bed; the bedſteads 
| 6e are of iron; - the ſheets. are changed every 
week, and the linen three times a week. In 

< going over the rooms I was particularly 


_ « ſtruck with their neatneſs ; even the nurſeries 


c were uncommonly clean, and without any un- 
* wholeſome ſmells. No cradles are allowed, 
6 and rocking i is particularly forbidden. The . 

0 infants are not ſwaddled n. to the T 


. * General plas of the fopndling: houſe at Moſeo, i in : the 2 
: een Ruſsland, vol. f ü. 49— 47: 


wol i p. 6. 850. edit, 805 denmark. 


« alt 


5 a and vaulted, igual diſtinct f om 


» foundlings, Each foundling has a ipkin 


_ the work, They am at the, dine at . a 
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1 cuſtom of the country, but looſely dreſſed. 
I could be no judge merely in viſiting the 
* hoſpital, whether the children were well in- 
“ ſtructed and the regulations well obſerved: 
& but I was perfectly convinced from their be- 
„ haviour, that they were in general happy and 
4 contented, and could perceive from their looks 
« that they were remarkably healthy. | This 5 
« latter circumſtance muſt be owing to the un- 
„ common care which is paid to cleanl 
both in their perſons and rooms. 


-r99 


In another — Levi RE - 


46 1 ſaw the 1 at dinner: the girls — ; 


ce boys dine 


AY». The dining 


„ which are upon the grounid- floor, are r — 


* ſtand: the little children: are utended by fer- 


e vants z but thoſe of the firſt and ſecond claſs 2 
alternately wait on each other. The dinner 
* conſiſted of beef and mutton boiled in brot, 


roms. The firſt claſs ſit at able; the reſt 5 


Vith rice; L taſted both, and they were . 
4 markably. good: the bread was very ſweet; 
e and was baked in the houſe, chiefly by the 


6 peviter- -plate; a knife, fork, . 


« napkin and table-cloth , Ar- Re Wen 
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ce and ſup 3 at ſix. The little children have Free 
cc 
8 ployed in their neceſſary occupations the 
* utmoſt freedom is allowed, and they are en- 
„ couraged to be as much in the air as poſſible. 
The whole was a lovely ſight ; and the coun- 
cc tenances of the children expreſſed wad utmoſt 
content and happineſs.” 7 


at ſeven, and at four. When they arenot em- 


The confeſſedly ſound principles on 1 which the 


1 ſyſtem of phyſical education is built; the great 

means of relief which this eſtabliſhment has at 
its diſpoſal; the good management of it hither- - 

1 to by diſtinguiſhed patriots; the care, attend- 
ance, and cleanlineſs, which, from the teſtimony 5 
_ all impartial obſervers, . chere: — all 
theſe circumſtances conſpire i IN enabling us to 

1 conclude with the higheſt degree of ———_ 1 

that this beneficial inſtitution does not fall ſhort | 

of i its primary and proximate aim: but certain 
data on this ſubject have not as yet come to tje 

F : knowledge of the public. | It would be of great 
ſervice to the world, and at the ſame time re. 
5 dound to the honour of this inſtitution, if neceſ- 1 
ſary ſtatements were given of the numbers re- 
ceived every year, and the other concerns of the 

| houſe, — All that we know at preſent of i „ 
that, in the twenty years ſince its opening to te 

* of the mu as 1 r born: in 


| the 


> part of it would fall upon the foundling-hoſpital, . 
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whom 1020 were ſent out, and at the end of the 
laſt mentioned year only 6080 were remaining. 
If this ſtatement, in which we follow a very au- 
thentic writer *, be ſtrictly accurate, the-loſs 
which this iniicetion has ſuſtained muſt furely 
be very conſiderable ; but probably only a ſmall 


if we knew preciſely the number of thoſe who 
died immediately after their reception, or brought 


nin with them the germ of diſſolution. We ſhall 


not be in a condition to alcernier the real mor- 
tality of the houſe, till we are informed by juſt 
eſtimates how many of the children brought 


= were declared after examination to be perfectiy 


found - the reminder which muſt be delivered . 


the houſe, it had admitted 37,607 children, of ; 


into the hoſpital immediately after baptiſm, con- 


of fiſts of certain victims to death; and none would 


” be ſo unreaſonable as to lay their loſs to the ac- : 


5 induſtrious burghers. 


Count of a philanthropical inſtitution, which en- 


friches the country from year to year vith an 
— Wy, ls” 


The foundling- hoſpital of st. Peterſburg, which : 
= properly ſpeaking, only a diviſion of — 5 
- 2 was ne in n che year 1770, and din — 


* Georg beſchretd. von St. Peterſd. vol. i k [2 2535. 


1734 — 


\ 
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pw endowed by imperial munificenee, with 
a ſumptuous edifice. The eſtabliſhment is 
exactly like that of Moſco; the number of 
foundlings there at the end of the year 1788 
amounted to 300. Here alſo the ſame unfor- 


tunate circumſtance happens, that a great pro- 


portion of the children are brought thither ſick, 
and many even without a ſpark of life remain- 
ing. — Beſides theſe two great inſtitutions, 
others : are erected on the model of them in ſeveral 
towns of the empire, as at Tula, Kalu ga, Yaro- Y 
Maf, Kazan, * To 
In order to render the foundling-hoſpitals of 
Kill greater benefit, LyiNG-IN HOUSES are an- 
nexed to them, in which all pregnant women 
without diſtinction, on merely announcing them- N 
. ſelves, are immediately admitted by the porter; 
and, without putting to them a queſtion of any 
kind, are inſtantly, whether it be day or night, 
conducted to the midwifery rooms, To ſpare 
| thoſe who enter the confuſion they would feet 


> being known, it is not only ſtrictly forbidden Ty 


their option to keep their face covered during 
the whole time of their ſtay. The lying-in houſe 


| "vi provided with all the requiſite perſons and in- 


ſtruments; on urgent oecaſions the midwives 
are > ied Wi the . who in caſes of 
55 -necelſity - 


to diſcover any curioſity about them, but it is at 


tendance and nurſing. — At the foundling- 
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neceſſity muſt perform the operations - himſelf. 

As the hour of delivery can ſcarcely. be accy. 
_ rately aſcertained, women are permitted to be in 
the hoſpital a week before and two weeks after 


lying. in, to which regulation, however, . in ex- : | 


traordinary caſes, exceptions are made. During : 


this time the patients enjoy all the needful at- 


hoſpital of St. Peterſburg 2 proper perſon is ap- : 


pointed as teacher of the art of midwifery, for 7 1 
forming expert practitioners as well for the houſe . 


8 a8 for the public i In general. 


The ſchool of medicine and BG at St. uy 


| Peterſburg has alſo a {mall lying-in houſe, capable 
of admitting eight or ten females at once, in the 


” peculiar deſign of affording practical informati 


tention more than the SMALL-POX HOSPIT AI 


to the pupils of this inſtitution as for the _—_— 
0 forming ſkilful accoucheurs. Here, likewiſe, 4 
- greateſt Tecrecy i is obſerved ; when recovered 8 
1 patients are diſcharged without fee or reward, 


and they are at erty either to take their 


| children with tbem er to base them for 6 
Loop RO. Tz 


Next to theſe inſtitutions none 4 our * 


erected in the view of extending the practice of 
inoculation. Ruffia, in the eighteenth century; 
—_ to have the L —_— over- moſt — - 
5 countries 
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countries in Europe, that eſtabliſhments of gene- 
ral utility meet here'proportionately with fewer 
difficulties, are encouraged with far greater mu- 


nificence from the throne, and more quickly 


attain to a generally diffuſed operation. A re- 


markable inſtance of this is ſeen in the hiſtory 
of inoculation; a benefit which Ruſſia owes to 
the enlightened adminiſtration, and to the per- 
ſonal NPE of Catharine I and her 2 . 


fon. 


Long ere lady Mary Wortly Montague in 


1721 brought the art of inoculation from Con- 
ſtantinople to England, this mode of preſerva- 5 
tion was known to the oriental nations. From 
bo England the practice was ſpread into the other 
countries of Europe, but with very tardy pro- 
1 greſs; - 28 in moſt of theſe countries not only the 
clergy but even phyſicians ſtood up in oppoſition 
5 to it, and acted on the prejudices of the people, = 
= always of themſelves diſpoſed to reſiſt any inno- . 
vation. Fous-and- thirty years after the intro-—- 
e duction of this happy diſcovery only 200,000, 5 
0 reckoned to have been inoculated; and. 
5 during that ſpace, the public confidence 1 
| had ſo much abated, that for fifteen years it was 
almoſt entirely neglected. — Of all the pro- 
vinces of the ruſſian empire Livonia was the firſt 
that employed this preſervative. A phyſician in 


* 
the circle of Dorpat * ne it here firſt knows. 
in the year 1756, and practiſed it with ſo much 
ſucceſs in the country round him, that within 

eight years he had inoculated 1023 children, of 

whom only one died. In St. Peterſburg the firſt 

public experiment was made in September 1768 
on ten children, though ſince 1758 ſeveral trials 

had been hazarded by ſome phyſicians of the 
place, but without attracting obſervation. In 
the ſame year Catharine II. ſet a glorious and 
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affecting example to her people, by ſubmitting 


herſelf, together with her only fon Paul Petro- 
vitch, then fourteen years old, to inoculation. N 
g The operation Was per formed by our country- | 


1 man Dr. Dimſdale , then already famous by his 


5 ſucceſsful practice of the art, who, in conſe 
quence of the proſperous termination of i — x 
manner with riches pep 
and honours. In order to perpetuate the me- 


_ rewarded in a truly imperial 


1 morial of this event, ſo important to the whole 


nation, an anniverſary thankſgiving was . „ 9 
ed to be * The great nobles of the « em- 


* The name of this 970 WY who rendibh ſuch ſervice _ 


3 TY country, ought not to be paſſed over in filence ; it was 
| Schulinus, who had already gained great reputation in thoſe 


parts by his ſucceſsful treatment of the natural ſmall-pox. Ls 


| See concerning him, Gadebuſch Livonian Bibliotheca, art. 
Schulinus, vol. i. p. 120. 


. 2 : See Life of Catharine H. l. i. p. 518. | 
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by _ the inhabitants of the reſidence, all ranks 
and elaſſes of people; ſeemed to vie with each 
other in following ſs illuſtrious an example. 
+ Not a ſingle phyſician, not one eccleſiaſtic made 
P 7 any public oppoſition to inoculation ; almoſt all 
=—_ - of the former adopted it in their practice, and 
ſeveral! among the latter recommended it eren 
m— from the pulpit, to which the church ſervice of 
|: „ antiiverſary preſented a fair opportunity. To 
9 ttthis is even owing the valuable ſeries of diſcourſes 
© = which we have before made uſe of, and from 
| J _ the preſent accounts are n 8 
aaa. 
x For the more active and d promotion = 
RR. the practice among the poorer claſſes of people, 
apublic inſtitution for inoculating was erected 
mn the year 1768 at the imperial expence in one 
of the out- parts of the reſidence, now known 
dy the name of the Small-pox hoſpital, and 
Where every month a certain number of chil. 
de are inoculated and nurſed for two weeks 8 
i their complete recovery. At firſt mont 
EE was siven to n who 0 their children — 


=” * 1 J. c. . on inoeulatio * 8 1 
pox, with particulars relating to the hiſtory of i it in Ruſſia, 
and an appendix. on the mortality of the ſmall-pox in 1 
terſburg, as a help to the m of the queſtion con- 
| — 


: nit 8 : | 


. dhe practice of inoculation entered Siberia; the | 
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hither; but the numerous inſtances of de We- 
ceſs of the artificial infection ſoon rendered this 
encouragement unneceſſary. — Since the year 
1783, the ſmall-pox hoſpital has been under the 
inſpection of the college of general proviſion. 
It at preſent admits twice a year, in ſpring and 
autumn, free of all expence, all children that 
are brought, and has a phyſician and a ſurgeon 
to attend them. The expences of this pcm be 
amount annually to 6000 rubles. — | 
Shortly after the en of this hoſpital; ins. 1 
culation was alſo introduced into all the great im- 
perial ſeminaries of education. From St. Peterſ- 
; burg it gradually ſpread into the interior of the 


5 empire. So early as the year 1768, baron von I 


. Aſch introduced it into Kief. In the year 1772 


empreſs even conſtituted in Irkutſk a public inſti- 


mmion for chat purpoſe. In this, within the firſt = 


_ three years, not only of the Ruffians, but like- 


wiſe of the nomadic tribes of thoſe parts, 6768 
perſons of both ſexes were inoculated. Ima 
5 period of five years the 8 1 amount- _— 
; ed to 1 55580. In Kazan, likewiſe, a public i nu. 


| oculation hoſpital was founded by the governor | 5 


of the place. 


| Theſe inſtitutions ki fince ſo greatly i in- 
creaſed, that we are- not in a capacity to give a 


1 complete liſt of them. Not ** moſt of 1 
great 


8 


| themſelves, and they practice this method with 
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great towns, but even many villages and noble- 
men's eſtates are at preſent provided with theſe 
hoſpitals. Add to this, that the prejudices 
againſt inoculation are ſo totally vaniſhed, and 
the conviction of its utility become ſo general, 
that there are but few parents, at leaſt in the 
upper ranks, who omit to endeavour at enfuring 
their children in their earlieſt infancy, by this 
eaſy operation from the danger attending the 
natural infection. In ſeveral diſtricts the coun- 
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1 people, who can ſeldom rely on having the 


did of a phyſician, have been taught to inoculate 


the happieſt effects. In Livonia, ever ſince 1769, f 


6 paſtor Eiſen has acquired great merit by not 
= inoculating, but by inducing the boors, and 


eſpecially the mothers, to employ that method 
under his direction. In the government of Ir. 
kutſk, M. Schilling, the ſtaff. furgeon of the place, . 


77 ſtill employs himſelf i in teaching the nomadic by 


. people, at their own requeſt, the art of inocula- 


tion. From May to Auguſt 1791, he inoculated I 


5 there in the circle of Barguzinſk 565 Buxræts, 18 


35 Tunguſes of the ſteppes, and 20 rein-deer- 
Tunguſes, altogether, therefore, 620 perſons « of 955 
both ſexes, of whom only 6 died“. * 


* 1 to» Report made to the medical aus- 


— Od ober 1791. 


In 


5 drawn up by the academician Krafft, and incor- 


| Aitution, on an average of eleven years, amounts J 
Now Peterſburg in 3 85 


annually to 143. 
F 


— 
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In order to enable us to judge of the effects 
that have ariſen from theſe, ſmall-pox inſtitutions 
ſince their introduction into the ruſſian empixe, 
it will not be unintereſting to read the follow- 
ing reſult of the peterſburg ſmall-pox hoſpital, 


|  porated in his third memoir on the liſts of births = 
and deaths publiſhed at St. Peterſburg *., : 


In the eleven years from 1780 to 1796 there ” 
were inoculated in this inſtitution 1570 children, 
860 males, and 710 females, of whom four died. 


This proportion is as 25 to 10, 0; Or, of - 


* On an average it may be admitted that 1 in 


1000 inoculated children, there die not quite 


Peterſburg of 10,000 children attacked by the 
| natural . ac Ges.  conlaquantl, the . 


pox to > the mortality of the inoculated is as 3 


1428 to 25, or a g to l. 
I he number of children inoculated in chi 1 N 


vol. n. 
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therefore the univerſality of this practice cannot 
de judged of by the above proportion. — The 
age of the inoculated children was never under 
three and a half, and uſually from three to ten 
years. Nine perſons, however, were inoculated 
at the age of 16, two of 25, and one of 45. 
Ik would be found very inſtructive if we were 
8 2 to compare theſe ſtatements with thoſe 
„ ſmall-pox hoſpitals in other towns of 
RNuſſia. In that at Irkutſk, for example, i in five 
years, from 1773 to 1776, and in the year 
1779, in all 6009 perſons were inoculated, of 
whom 43 died. Of 10, ooo inoculated here 
then 71 were loſt, or out of 1000 ſeven, as the 


mortality in the peterſburg ſmall · pox hoſpital 3 
amounts only to three out of 1000. The mor- 


| -rality of the natural ſmall-pox is known to be 


greater among the nomadic nations; and, be- 


_ tides, thoſe inoculated at Irkutſk were Probably 


DE for the moſt part grown perſons. | 


. cannot cloſe this head without mention- 35 
ing the inſtitutions againſt the moſt dreadful and 
deſtructive of all diſeaſes; ; againſt a diſeaſe which 
5 though it appear but ſeldom in the Givi lized 
countries of our quarter of the world, yet by 


the devaſtation it makes, * it has once 


truck its root, whole generations are ſlain, and 
13 laid, waſte. | Ruſſia too Ups expe- 


« _— 
* 
SJ | 
* * 


. 


. 


e — 
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Nenced this great public calamity, and has learnt 
to know the effects of the PLAGUE from the de- 
ſolation it has occaſioned: from her ſituation, 
her commerce, her borderers, and her wars, ſhe 
is more expoſed to this horrible contagion than | 


other countries: it becomes naturally, therefore, = 
one of the moſt i important concerns of govern- 


ment to obſtruct the communication of the ins 


fection by preventive inſtitutions, and to col- 
” let practical rules which, in the lamentable caſe = 
of its raging, may mitigate the general diſtreſs. 5 
The point of time ſince which this matter has 
become an important object of ſtate policy i is too 
near the preſent to allow us to forget it; and 
thanks to the regulations ; of Catharine II. and 
5 to ) the enlightened age in which we live, that : 


; this dreadful cataſtrophe at leaſt did not * by | 


nefit for futurity ! | 
— "oo more antient accounts we learn. that 
5 Moſco had the mi 


vaged by the plague: in the yeat 1654 it 
: raged . for three mont 


ortune, in the laſt century = 


hs, (July till September,) bo. 


_ and did not entirely ceaſe till between the 12th ” 
and 25th of December. In the two ſucceeding 


Fears it broke out in ſome of the ſouthern dif- 
tris, but never. tame to Novgorod. It there 7 
3 fore, at that time too ook neatly. the fame route as 
it was d to do in the Fa 5 L ry but 


24 . 2. 
+ # — E wv A » I E e * 7 ; - > © 4 T 
* — 93 , ** . 
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as nobody then thought of minuting down the 
| circumſtances of that unhappy event, and the 
means of prevention that were then had re- 
courſe to, the benefits that might have accrued 
from that lamentable viſitation were loſt to poſte- 
rity; and when Ruſſia a hundred and ſixteen 
years afterwards was afflifted with the fame 
 Teourge, it was found neceffary at once to make 
the people ſenſible of the baneful nature of the | 
diſeaſe, and to find out new meaſures to be 
adopted againſt it. In order to give perma- 
nency to the uſefulneſs of theſe inſtitutions, the 
commiſſioners, conſiſting of the officers of ſtate 
and phyſicians appointed to check and to heal 


to the preſs all the regulations and writings that 


the ravages of the plague, reſolved to commit ? 


EP came out either during the diſtemper or after it 2 


f had ceaſed, and to publiſh them together for the 


inſtructive collection that we fhall here hy . 


lines of the hay! of that — event *  — 


mT 70 this PE? the a 3 permiſion of 
the directing ſenate, and entruſted the publication to one 
of their members, the college-counſellor Athanafius Scha- 
Lonſky, ſuperior phyfician of the army-hoſpital. The work 
Deus this title: Opiſſynie moravoi yaſvui, &c. that is, Ae- 


3 „ from the year 
___ azo 


Information of future times; and it is from this 


down ſome of the moſt prominent data as out- 
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The plague made its firſt appearance during 
che former of the two turkiſh wars in Valakhia, 


and ſpread itſelf thence, through Moldavia, 
through Poland, and through Little Ruſſia, to 
| Siyefik and Briyanſk, two towns not far from : 
the borders of the Ukraine. In Kief i it laſted 


it appeared, indeed, afreſh in the enſuing ſum- 


mer, but was preſently checked. The inſtitu- 


tions were in general ſo efficacious in theſe parts, 
that only i in Neſhin a ſecond rather ſevere at- 
tack of the plague was felt from July till No- 
vember * 55 


— — —— — — ——_ — 


from Auguſt 1770 to the February following; - 


—— — — —— — — — — 


1770 to 1772, with! a 8 of all the - 8 


3 were ordered to be obſerved for the extermination of it. 


e Printed by ſovereign command, i in the year 17755 in Moſco, 5 
at the imperial univerſity ; 4to. pp. 652, without dedication, | 
; It contains, 


preface, or contents ; with two copper plates. 
beſides a two-fold deſcription of the plague compoſed by ; 


the editor himſelf, 121 additional papers, as, the writings | : 
bol the commiſſioners, the reſt of their adopted regulations, 


the manifeſtoes, ukaſes, opinions of ſeveral phyſicians, and 


many other pieces relating to this calamitous event. On  - 


| account of the great extenſiveneſs of the original, I have 


adhered ſolely to the accurate abſtract, made with the moſt | 
ſcrupulous attention and great ſagacity by Mr. Bachmeiſter, 
' which is to be ſeen in the fifch volume of his Ruſſian bibli- 
otheca, p: 287——418. | ito 1600 

— ———— me 
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The caſe, however, was far otherwiſe at 


| Moſco. In defiance of all precautions the plague 
reached the capital, where it was firft obſerved, 


though but little, in November 1770, to be in 


ſome houſes. But, on its breaking out on the 


17th of December in the general army-hoſpital, 
 . and the head phyſician of it, M. Schafonſky, had 


informed the medical college of it on the 22d 
of December, after a conſultation of eight doc- 
tors had made a declaration that this fickneſs 
was really the plague, that hoſpital was ſhut up, 
In which, of 27 patients, only 5 recovered. Not 


oy till after a quarantine of ſix weeks was the hoſe 
7M pital opened again, and the building 1 in which 


the plague had been was burnt. — The infec- 3 


5 tion, according to evident traces, had been 5 


brought by — coming from parts that were . 
the theatre of war. 
In March 1771 it was firſt known, 4 erer 
ſince the beginning of the year an unuſually 


great mortality had prevailed among the work= 


people of the great linen- manufactory. By in- 
ſenſible degrees this uncommon mortality was 


diſcovered in other quarters of the | town. Now, 
in conſequence of an examination made by phy- . 

| ficians on the 1 1th of March, all the people 

- wore ſent * from the —— as ſoon as 
— * T 
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: polbide,. and the ſound as wel as the fick all 


kept under cloſe inſpection; but ſeveral had 
previouſly made their eſcape, and even people 


of the town had viſited the manufaQory to and 
| fro. Thus, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that —_ 


infection was conſtantly ſpreading farther. — 


_ magiſtracy now interpoſed ; the police re- 


quired an account of every diſtempered and dy- 


ing perſon ; and the ſenate convened a: medical 


council of eleven phyſicians, who continued ſit- 


ung till the appointment of the above-mentioned = 
commiſhon. This council, at its ſecond meet 
ing on the 23d of March, required that all 
7 workmen belonging to the linen manufactory e 
| ſhould be removed from the city; an order 
| which could not be ſtritly executed, as ſeveral 
of them were abſolutely not to be found. 'On - 
the 26th of March nine members of the medical 5 
council, to the interrogation of the governor 
pl the city, feldt-marſhal count Soltikof, ſen a 
| written anſwer that this malady was really the 9 
plague; ; the other two members were of a = : > 
ferent opinion, to the great prejudice of the pub- N 
e., whe agreed with them, and therefore ne. 
glected the neceſſary precautions. On the zift ” 
of March, however, all the eleven members 
ſubſcribed the et me which ther EY 


= : March. The n __ he . was to un "Wn 
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had unanimouſly conſulted upon, from this dread. 
ful diſtemper *. 
The empreſs, in the mean time, ſeemed ta 
ſurmiſe that all the applications hitherto em- 
ployed would prove inſufficient ; accordingly on 
the 25th of March ſhe iſſued an order to purſue 
much ſeverer meaſures, and gave the execution 
7 of them to lieutenant-general Yerapkin, who 
| undertook this important commiſſion the 3 iſt of 


ſpettor of * 2 __ all the e 


- there were enjoined to pay obedience to his com, 
mands. From the daily liſts of the deaths f was 


hats, . air, * 


the dead bodies were depoſited with lime was thought not ad- 


| but commonly with dung and other impure ſubſtances, 


be inſerted here, as they plainly ſhew the violence and vi. 


" The Mig up the craves * n which we 
_ viſable. The public places had been long before fumigated, N 
„ order came out in . to ber up. all the public 
. baths. . . e 
4 Theſe lifts RV : 


eiſſitudes of this horrid diſeaſe. It is only to een 
33 * me ot t complete, « as * circumſtances 3 


weere aaa and ſecretly ad. numbers of ae 
had awd left the city ſo * as July, and according ta 
— 7 
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ſeen indeed the progreſs of the peſtilence; 
but as till then no bills of mortality had ever 
been framed in Moſco, there were no means of 
comparing the number of deaths with that of 
ordinary years. . 
In regard to the extent and population of the 
City, the number of the deaths in April 1771 
was reckoned moderate; and it appears that the 
_ exiſtence of the plague was at that time more 
doubted of than ever it had been before. In the 


mean time an order figned by the empreſs” s own 


- hand came out to carry all bodies out of town 


for burial; alſo ſome of the entrances to the 
1 city were faſtened up. 


During the months of Pom and May the 


plague had almoſt entirely ceaſed among the 
above-mentioned people of the linen-· manufactory 
nn the monaſteries which ſerved them for hoſ- 


. and in "on _ it was . as the 


* 


1 


—— bot kv — — 
r 
m.eiſter obſerves, that in September above 21,000 perſons 2, 
died, and the uſual population amounting to upwards of 
3 400, O00, then i in that one month, not the twentieth, but 


perhaps the ſixth, perhaps the fifth, or even a far greater 
| part of the then preſent inhabitants, muſt have died. — The 


ute of the population after the plague may be ſeen from the 
( During the 


vv 
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inhabitants were inexhauſtible in inventions to 
give it- another appearance, — In mw it was 


4 _ . 


— 


* A 


— 1 8 n 


latter (1775) the court was at Moſco, and 3 he 
namber of inhabitants greater than ordinary. 
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ordered to ſearch for the ſcattered clothes and 
| other matters belonging t6 the-linen manufac. | 
turers and to burn them : but this, like many | 
other ſalutary ordinances, had a direct contrary 
effect; for now theſe things were ſecretly con- 
veyed into other houſes, and thus ſpread the in- 
fection the more, As the flight of the rich 
and noble, which had continued ſome months, "I 
- muſt have carried the ſickneſs into the country, 

à command was iſſued in Auguſt to viſit their 


| ſervants and to detain the ſuſpected; the 7 elt 558 
"a liberty to go away. Now likewiſe the com- 


mon tippling- houſes were ſhut up, and the order 
for ſealing up the baths was repeated. — In this 


month the ravages made by the plague were 1 1 


3 | manifeſted in a very dreadful manner; many of 7 
© the inhabitants thereforg endeavoured to provide 


for their ſafety, by locki 


court- yards. The common people regarded all * 


the applications recommended by the magiſtrac x 
only with great diſlike. 


ing up their houſes and 


1 They Were principally _ | 
ſet againſt the fick-houſes and quarantines, which —_ 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the great multitude 
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phyficians ; they reſiſted the viſiting of the ſick, 
and would have murdered the college-counſellor 


Schafonſky, if an inſpector of the quarter had 


not come to his reſcue. On the other hand, 
the ſectariſts known by the name of raſkolniks, 


by their docility and obedience. All of that ſet 


who dwelt in Moſco, and many of them in its 
vicinity, maintained an infirmary and a quaran- 
tmme-houſe for rn and at their OWN ex- 

5 * without the city. 


The month of September was the moſt ter- | 


rible of all. To the devaſtations of the plague, 


I which had now riſen to their height, was — 
the well-known inſurrection of the populace, in 1 
which the archbiſhop of Moſco loſt his life, on 
tte 16th of September, and which probably 
could not have been ſo eaſily quelled by ſuch a 
handful of troops, if by the flights and deaths 
tte number of the people had not been much 
| diminiſhed. — The empreſs, greatly aMflifted at 
— _ hmentable ſtate of things, reſolved to _- = 
| for Moſco herſelf: but this journey meeting with 
infurmountable difficulties, ſhe diſpatched count 
E (afterwards prince) Orloff thither, with full 
powers to put in execution every thing he ſhould 
think 3 to the extirpation of this dreadful 
| _ 


= and the regulations 
Eo _ 


they could deviſe for theſe purpoſes; and all | 
pPhyſicians, apothecaries, hoſpitals, &c. were made 


| beſide all other affairs of police, were to ſee to the 
diue performance of all that the other two 
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adopted by him, were ſoon attended with bene- 


ficial effects. Several of thoſe who had quitted 


the city now returned, and even the behaviour 

2 of the common people took a different turn. 

Two boards of commiſſioners were now con- 
ſtituted, who entered on their employment the 

| 12th of October, the one for preventing the 

5 contagion, and the other for counteracting its 

effects. They were to make all the regulations 


dependent on them. The executive commiſſion, 


commiſſions required. The former immediateh 


publiſhed a printed paper of direftions what 


means to uſe as preſervatives from the plague, 

and pointing out to ſuch as were already attacked 
by i it, how they themſelves could moſt contribut 

do their recovery. As the continued ab orrence 

. of the inhabitants againſt the public hoſpitals 
1 p - a ate r 


f ordinary allowance of proviſion and new clothing, . 


| 44 grituity, ef five, or if he were Murtiel, W 
rules. On this, there were doubtleſs a grent 


| Ae, in 8 of 2 ite; befides the 5 


. under of fick ; bur nn 1 | 


: likewiſe, 
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lkewiſe, feigning themſelves to be ſick from 
motives of covetouſneſs. For the children of 
parents who had died of the plague, prince 
Orloff cauſed the erection of a peculiar orphan- e 
houſe. After having acquitted himſelf of theſe 
and many other perilous attempts, he returned 
to St. Peterſburg on the 21ſt of November. 
By this time the unfortunate inhabitants of 
3 Moſco were at length convinced of their miſerable 
error concerning. the nature of this diltemper. 
Their manſuetude and readineſs to concur in all 
e meaſures adopted by government, produced 
i viſible diminution i in the number of deaths from 
| day to day, till at length in January 1772, not 
a trace of the peſtilence remained. 
„ may give my readers 8 idea of the 5 
conditioneof this great and. populous city during . 
8 ithe prevalence of this tremendqus ſcourge, and 95 
for ſome time after, I ſhall preſent. only fome 
ſtriking features from the picture of their diltreſs, | 
which probably no one will read without 4 * 
RE A total ſtop was put to innumerable branches 
1 buſineſs and the ſeveral occupations of ſocial 1 
life, and new ones roſe up in their ſtead. Many : 
| houſes were ſhut up, in the ſtreets were ſeen bye 
few paſſengers, and every day. was prolific. in 
ne ſcenes of defolation and affright. wy To 
. a ſcarcity of proviſions the Hovernmeye 
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erected large houſes, in which the neceſſary 


articles of conſumption were depoſited. The 


loſs of employment had occaſioned great diſtreſs 


heightening the wall and deepening the 
round what is called the nee — 


ſpite of all theſe methods and many others, it was 
found neceſſary to denounce the penalty of death 
againſt ſuch as ſhould convey away goods and 
property belonging to ihfedted perſons from the 
houſes that were ſtanding empty, or open graves | 
for defpoiling the bodies of ſuch as had died of 15 


the plague. — Dpwelling- houſes or courts, in 


which only ſome of their inhabitants bad died of 
1 diſtemper, were computed at upwards _ 
Sooo, and! in which hey all died, at more than 5 
8 Now, as Moſco before the eruption of 7 


the plague contained 12,5 38 dwelling -houſes, it 


5 follows, that not the fourth — ol . re- 


mained free from that viſitati 


to numbers of people; they were! ſet to work: 1 = 


| 1771 to the end of February 17723 mo — fick- 


houſes and quarantines | 12,565 perſons | were 
= maintained at the expence of the crown. 
|, Such was the ſtate of the city during that . 
doleful period ; and how many new regulations 1 
and troubles did it not coſt to reſtore the former ; 


— eſtabliſhments; to reduce all buſineſſes and em- 9 
Minen to dhe channel which \ they, had left; | 


* 


to 


ſolation! The moſt urgent and indiſpenſable 
meaſures to be taken were thoſe relating to the 
purification of infected houſes *, which they 


and continued till the following ſpring. 
| was conducted by clearing of all infected 
articles; by letting in the freſh air on all ſides, 

by expoſing them to the ſeverities of the ſhe, 85 
by fumigations t, and other 2 = The = 


:  church-officers by the plague 
| ___ been ſealed up; 45 courts of judicat 1 
2 _ 46 other public- offices, — thoſe 1 5 
which had been devoted to public uſes only on account f 
the diſtemper; as ſor example ſeveral monaſteries and the 
| houſe of prince Orloff, which he had given up to be a fick- 
| houſe for the nobleſſe; 7000 dwelling-houſes or courts, 
Which were thought worth purifying, and above 2000 bad 
or ruinous habitations, which were totally demoliſhed; 
Ij᷑1iz manufaRtories, whereof 68 were bes » Ac linen, . 
5 woollen, and filk, altogether having 2716 logs. | 
5 The commiſſion for quelling the contagion cauſed * "a 
xreceipts for making the fumigatory powders to be publiſhed, . 
and the powders themſelves to abs be in all 
the apothekes, and to be diſtributed gratis to the poor. The 
commiſſion, of whoſe invention they were, reſolved firſt to 
| be fully convinced of the beneficial effects of them by en- 
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to revive trade and commerce z and to doall this 
with ſafety and without danger of a ſecond de- 


began to do on the rath of December 1771, 


* Among the buildin ge which Atually . 1 | 


cation were 117 churches which had loſt their priefts or 
„ and on that « account bad 7 
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thirteen burial-places aſſigned for thoſe who died 
of the plague were raiſed more than an arſhine 
in. height by freſh earth, which alone coſt 3 54009 

' Tubles. — On the total extinction of all remains 
of the peſtilential poiſon, regard was particularly 
had to the corpſes, which, to fave themſelves 
from the quarantaines, the inhabitants had either 
buried i in their houſes or thrown i into coticealed | 


places, and conſequently on the return of ſpring 


might be the occaſion of mortal exhalations. 


| By the vigorous meaſures that were taken to the 


| diſcovery of them near a thouſand corpſes made 
| _ their appearance, with which, as they were moſtly 


found without coffins, various proceedings were 
e adopted. Thoſe which had lain within the dwell- 
EY ing, were ordered to be taken Rk the Katerſh- 


—— 


= 23 = They a 3 Ane of | 


| had died of the plague, that were impregnated with the 


= perſpired- vapour, and on which were apparent marks = - . 


the matter that had iſſüed from buboes and carbuncle wp 

hung them up in a houſe in which all the inhabitants had 

died of the plague; fumigated them for four days, twice 
each day, thoroughly with theſe powders; cauſed them 


afterwards to be aired ſor ſix days, and gave them to ſe- - 
ven people to put on, who had forfeited their lives, and 3 
| were obliged to wear them ſixteen days ſucceſſively i — 


ets 


| ſame houſe, nevertheleſs they all remained free from iy DES 


5 infection, and after performing a quarantine of a — 
. oo were allowed to mix with other healthy people. 
vol. 11. — C—— 


abe 


* 


a of Molco was declared to be free from the 
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niks (a ſpocies of galley-ſlaves) appointed for 


that purpoſe, with a part of the ſurrounding 
earth, in ſeparate boxes or ſhells, to the uſual 
burial-places, and there to burn the carts on 


| which they were brought. The pits out of which 
ſuch bodies had been drawn were carefully filled 
up with earth. While thus employed, the Ka- 
| terſhniks were made to wear waxed clothes and 
gloves, to keep ginger and other ſpices i in their 
mouths, and to ſtop their ears and noſtrils with 
cotton ſteeped in vinegar. Laſtly, they were 
obliged to waſh themſelves with vinegar, and 
to remain for at leaſt eight days in a place apart 
from the town. On the other hand, thoſe bo- 
dies which lay without the buildings, were ſuf- 
fered to remain unmoved, and were only co- 
vered to the height of an arſhine with chalk and _ 
rubbiſh. Though | this interment laſted till the . 
enſuing ſpring, yet, from the great precautions 5 
that were taken, not one of the many labour. 
e ers, who could not avoid the contact with the 
— bodies, caught any infection. — Notwith- _ 
oo. ſtanding the good reaſons for ſuppoſing every 
ſpark of the contagion | to be utterly extinct, yet 
— a regulations were kepe in force till the ſummer = 
_ of 1772. 


From the firſt of St of that year * 


ceeeſtabliſhed within the empire on account of the 
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plague, and a ſound place, and the greater part 
of the regulations that had been adopted againſt 
it were gradually diminiſhed; yet the commiſ. 


ſion for ſtopping the plague continued till the 
| th of September 1775, at which period it, to- 


gether with all the quarantaines and poſt-ſtations 


55 plague, were aboliſned by an ukaſe from the 


£ | The majorl 


285 would not conform to the ordir 


ſenate.— The expences occaſioned by this pub- 


lic calamity to the ſtate were very heavy; that 


for the preſervation of Moſco alone colt the 

crown 400,000 rubles. _ os 
After peruſing this brief Abend; „ 9 
15 de 8 that it was found impoſſible to ſtile 


. ſtilence in its birth. Beſides the cauſes 
T which appear from the foregoing narrative, —_ 
| of the greateſt obſtacles was in the local po 
ſition of Moſco, which is 36 verſts i in circum. 


| ference, and cannot with ſo much r be . 
called a city as the firſt province of the empire. 


ty of the inhabitants are not under 5 

te juriſdiction of the corporation, and the __ 

1 giſtrates have no power over their entering or 
| quitting the city. It was theſe people - — 


| the ſequel, when they perceived the danger and — 


ces that were 


iſſued, haſtened in crowds to their homes, and = 
E — propagated the contagion in the 5 


* 


2 


"A ments Ty 
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ments of Moſco, Smolenſk, Niſhney-Novgorod, 
Kazan, and Voronetch. To prevent theſe diſ- 
orders would have required half an army; where- 
as at that time, on account of the war, there 
was but one regiment of infantry, and a few 
ſmall companies of ſoldiers in Moſco. It 
was even found neceſſary, as many of theſe 
died in the road, to raiſe a police- battalion | 
in the capital, for guarding the poſts, and as 
much as poſlible | to > preſerve W and 5 
order. e 
Admirable and humane as the regulations and 
 facrifices made on the part of government on 


this occaſion were, not leſs ſo were the pains 
that were taken by the commiſſioners for ren- 


dering t this dreadful experience beneficial to 1 
Fo ſterity. The collection of memorials which they nl 
publiſhed on this unhappy event contains, be- 
ſides the preſcriptions peculiar to the circum- 
ſtances as they aroſe, in a copious narrative of 
practical obſervations and conſequences, a mul- 
titude alſo of excellent rules which may ſerve as 
- i pattern and foundation for the methods to be 
purſued i in ſimilar caſes. Among them are, a 
comprehenſive medical deſcription of the plague, 
its nature, cauſes, characteriſtics, contingencies, 75 
| and operations; the means of preſervation, &c. 
1 . Directions drawn * * 23 phyſicians and 
. 9 ſurgeons 
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| ſurgeons for the conduct of common people i in- 
fected by the diſeaſe, and what remedies they 
ought to uſe. — A paſtoral letter from the arch- 
| biſhops to the prieſts, directing them how to 

preſerve themſelves from infection in the diſ- 


Charge of their functions. — A complete de- 


ſeription of the method of proceeding obſerved 
m the peſt-houſes. — An inſtruction ſhewing 
how the relicts of infectious matter may be ex- 


pelled from houſes and goods. — „Deſerptons : 
and plans of quarantaines and houſes for the 


| ſick, with ſeveral other particulars. — tal The _ 


triotic perſonages, who brought this uſeful un- 
dertaking to effect, have the greater claim on 


: the gratitude of their country, as it has fre- 5 
T quently ſince been enabled to perceive the ood 


effects of their advice . 


In order, however, to o guard: as much a as poſ- 
fible againſt ſimilar events, and even to prevent 


dete communication of the plague, ſince the ac- 
quifition of the Otchakof-ſteppe, and the pro- - 


vinces from Poland, three permanent quaran- 
taines have been erefted Hong the fr ontiers 0 f 


* In the autumn 5 1772, ery in Ae; 1773.4 ths 


3 made its appearance in ſome of the ſouthern dif. 


tricts of the empire, particularly at Kiſſiar and Moſdok ; 


HB ; but by the preſcriptions of theſe commiſſioners it was ſaon 


— and —— — from ſpreading farther. 
— — Ruſſia 
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Ruſſia and Turkey; ; namely, in the harbour of 
Odeſſa (formerly Hadſhibey) on the Euxine, in 
the city of Yampol in the government of Braz- 
lau, and in the village of Shvanetz in the go- 
vernment of Podolia. Each of theſe quaran- 
taines has a preſident, an inſpector, a ſtaff-ſur- 
geon with an aſſiſtant, a tranſlator, &c. and a 


en —_— of 200 ſoldiers, with their proper offi. 


The expences of the eſtabliſhment of each 
: of i theſe quarantaines amount to 3475 rubles, in 
which, however, the garniture, pro viſions, ok 
ammunition of the company are not compriſed, 
Beſides the ſum allotted for medicaments, the 
governor « of every government, that is furniſhed 
with a quarantaine, is obliged, in caſe of emer- 
gency, immediately to procure all proper requi- 
ſites, and to demand medicines from the medi- 
cal people i in office *, 
All the eſtabliſhments which we how n 
deen deſcribing for preſerving the population 
have properly no other aim than to the health of 
the inhabitants; but, beſides ſickneſs and death, 


there are numberleſs other evils, phyſical and ”— 


moral, which prevent the increaſe of population, 8 


— circumſtantial detail of all the ſubjects that 
lie within the province of the —— is 


* Ukaſe of the 18th. of Auguſt 1795- | Journal "nn 0 


5 Rufcland, tom. v. p. 178—184. G 
— BT beyond - 


4 
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beyond the ſtated limits of our plan, which com- 
prehends too many articles to allow of their be- 
ing all complete. We ſhall, therefore, conſine 
ourſelves to a ſhort and abrupt ſpecification of 
the moſt material of theſe impediments, ſo far 
as they concern the population of the * in 
| general. 2 785 
Scarcity, bad cali: and FOOTY of provi- 
ſions, fall immediately under this rubric. — In a 


| eountryoffuch vaſt extent as the ruſſian empire, 


the diverſity of climate and ſoil muſt naturally 
| occaſion a very ſtriking inequality in regard to 
the quantity, the goodneſs, and the price of the 
various articles of food ; but this very inequality 


| facilitates to a wiſe adminiſtration the means of 
preventing A general ſcarcity, EY the ſuperfluity e 


of one region is made to balance the deficiencies 


1 of another. The greater part of the ruſſian em- 


pire is ſo abundant in ſuch products as are of RT 
„ general and indiſpenſable conſumption, as to have 
ſiufficient for bartering againſt ſuch as may be 
Os wanting, and alſo for ſupplying the poorer pro 


_ vinces®. 2228 the * that lie moſt to the 


north . 


5 * Concerning the extreme cheapneſs of the N " 
life in the interior provinces, many examples may be ſeen in 
the journals of the academical travellers. At Kraſnoyarſk; | 
for inſtance, about the year 1772 a pood of your. colt 
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north and to the eaſt are ſo ſparingly provided 
by nature, that the ſubſiſtence of their inhabit- 


PF 


ants depends on the importation from other go- 


vernments; but this unavoidable diſadvantage is 


greatly alleviated by navigable rivers and canals, 


by good roads, by the ever-increafing commerce 


of the country, and by the free communication 
encouraged by the government between the ſe- 
veral provinces of the empire. Inſtead of the 
numerous intermediate tolls, which in many 
other countries encumber the diſtribution of 
the articles for home conſumption, in Ruſſia 
no pains are ſpared to facilitate and to ſecure 
by laws the beneficial conjunction of all the 
parts of this prodigious empire. From the 8 
- coaſts of the Baltic to the ſhores of the eaſtern . 


— 


from 2 to 3 kopeeks, of wheat-flour | about 5 kopecks, of 
butchers'-meat from 15 to 25 kopeeks; a cow was to be 
bought for a ruble, a kid for 15 kopecks at the utmoſt, Ke. 
Pallas, travels, vol. i iii. p p. 5—12. — Since that time the 
55 prices have riſen ſomewhat but not confiderably. — Fih 
- many parts are ſcarcely of any value at all. In ſeveral 92 
5 provinces, where the corn cannot be diſpoſed of | in the vi- 
2 einity, the price is incredibly low. In others all ſorts of 5 
game are in ſuch aſtoniſhing plenty that there are no pur- 
cChaſers for it. — In general all the neceſſaries of life in the 
jaterior of Ruſſia (ſome great towns n are * 
than i in wy other Sal, in 1 


| ment aprincipal and ſeveral ſmaller granaries; and 
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_ "JS 
ocean the merchant can here tranſport his com- 
modities without once being 2 to ſubmit 
them to viſitation. | 

In order, however, not to render the ſupport 
of the inhabitant entirely dependent on the ca- 
pricious courſe and the fluQuating relations of 
commerce, the adminiſtration has adopted the 
prudent meaſure of eſtabliſhing in every govern- 


in the larger towns are public magazines, from 
which the poorer claſſes of people may be fup- 


7 plied with the two moſt indiſpenſable neceſſaries, 


meal and fre- wood, in moderate quantities, and 
at a reaſonable price; the crown merely repaying 
itſelf the capital advanced, without requiring any 

| compenſation for the expence of carriage, ſto- 
ring up, and preſerving, or the cuſtomary du- 
ties. By theſe and ſeveral other regulations, which 

moſtly owe their exiſtence to the late empreſs, it 


1 managed, that a total and abſolute dearth 
bod of bread is but rarely felt in particular cin cles of 


the poorer governments, whereas formerly i it was 
not unuſual in the northernmoſt provinces, to 


make up for the failure of flour by poundett | 


5 tree · bark and other unnat ural kinds of aliment *. . 
55 | By 


5 * It is, — gin a pM Ha this unuſual 
2h food be alſo reall; unnatural, that is, whether it be prejudi- 


cal to health and detrimental to population. — That a 
5 whole 
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By che extenſive practice of cultivating potatoes, 
a new reſource is afforded to the people of theſe 
countries for enſuring their ſupport; and alſo 


the gradual tranſition of the nations of the 


ſteppes from the nomadic way of life to the 


practice of agriculture is continually opening a 
e comfortable nn for the future. cog 


— 


—— * 


5 dee W in the EO uſe of fock diet could loſe n W- 
ting of its phyſical ſtrength and vigour, we have remark. 
able inftances in ſeveral of the northern nations, and parti- 

_  cularly the Dalecarlians in Sweden „ The Dalecarlians,” 
ſays a very accurate obſerver, who ſpent a long time in that 
country, © inhabit the moſt unfruitful and mountainous 
4 part of the kingdom. The ſummits of their mountains — N 

= « are covered with eternal ſnow ; a long and hard winter 

clothes even their vallies in the ſame diſmal garb. Far 
| « from affording them any of the accommodations of lik, 
« their inhoſpitable clime ſcarcely yields them thoſe humble 
4 ſupplies, which by the more ſouthern nations of Europe 
4 are commonly called its firſt indiſpenſable neceſſaries. For 
« want of corn they are forced to mix their bread with the 
4 bark of certain trees; and even this wretched diet conſti- 

. tutes their ſole nouriſhment. VUnacquainted with the arts 

| the ſecond order which provide for the conveniences of 

— and from the nature of their ſoil excluded from 

4 apriculture, they devote themſelves almoſt entirely to the 
% labours of the mines. From their infancy inured to 

_ every kind of hardſhip, they corhpoſe, however, of all 
«© the inhabitants of Sweden, the ſtouteſt and the boldeſt 
« race of men,” &c. Hiſtoire de la derniere revolution de 


Suede, en 1772, P. 157. 


A fecond 


1 a very lamentable compenſation for the loſs it 
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A ſecond very material impediment to po- 


pulation is the national propenſity to inflamma-. 


matory liquors. This propenſity, which ſeems pe- 
culiar to the northern nations, and in the eyes of 
a a philoſophical obſerver may be defended by a 
number of concurrent circumſtances, is never- 
theleſs an important object to the government, 


which in the increaſe of the revenue obtains but 


l ſuffers in the numbers, ſtrength, durability, and 
| ferviceof i its ſubjects. We have heretofore en- 


dieavoured to give a ſenſible repreſentation in | 


reſult of the matter then i is this, to endeavour at = 


people requires greater and more powerful mo- 


figures of the worſt ſide of this Joſs by a * 
lation in all probability not exaggerated; no 
farther remark is therefore neceſſary. here — ET 


rendering more apparent the extent and the ef- = 


fects of this evil. Indeed the government, by 
mere ordinances, can in this matter do little = 
nothing : the total privation of a liquor really 


wholeſome to the northern countryman would J 
be in many reſpects impracticable, and would be 
ſcarcely adviſable were it even poſſible. The 


ſome means for ſetting bounds to the intempe- 


5 rate uſe of it; and this is not the work of ten 5 


6 or 2 dozen years. To ater the manners of 4 


tives than can. be — into action within tde 


* EE 
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ſpace of one generation. Laws, religion, and 
education are certainly powerful means, when 
they combine to one general aim; but their 
effects will not be viſible till the ſecond or third 
generation; and even then only under the pre- 
ſuppoſition that civil proſperity has elevated in 
te great body of the people the ſentiment of 
human dignity, and called forth : an inclination 
for the nobler ſatisfactions of life *. 
Forced and unequal marriages are likewiſe a ; 
— hind rance to population, which the government 

ſhould oppoſe as far as poſſible. It is well known 

to be not unuſual among the common people in 

| Ruſſia for a young! lad to connect himſelf with a 


0 much older woman, for the ſake of bringing i into 9 
the family one perſon more that i is able to work; 


an evil ariſing for the moſt part from the covet- 


- ouſneſs of the father, and beſides the detriment 


it occaſions to population has alſo a pernicious | 
influence on morals. — In many parts of the 
5 . where the boors pay their lords a pecu- ; 


1 CY ger twa ela 3 ne to this ſubject: 


5 Revolutions | in the diet of Europe, for theſe 300 years paſt, | 
by profeſſor Leidenfroft ; in Schlcetzer's literary correſpond. 


| ence, tom. viii. book 44, p- 93- — and pieces by the caurt- 
counſellor Michaelis of Gottingen, on the methods of wean- 
5 ing a nation from brandy ; in Schlœtzer's book which we 
| have ſo often quoted: On the innoxiouſneſs of the imall- 


| pans in a 5 
niary 


r " 
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niary tax, in return receiying paſſports with 

which they may follow their trade all over the 
empire without moleſtation, the emigrations oc- 
caſioned in this manner are the cauſe of unfruit- 
ful marriages. Apart from his wife for whole 
years together, the countryman roams about the 


diſtant provinces, till the beſt years of his life are 


over; and the ſtate not unfrequently loſes all the 


| benefit that might reaſonably be expected from 
ſuch an union *. . — Sometimes, hard- hearted 


noblemen refuſe to let 2 young woman marry = 
when her ſuitor i Ba youth belonging to another . 
eſtate, or only conſent to ſuch a marriage on 


condition that ſhe bring another girl in her 


place, or pay a compenſation in money. — Im | 
ſome provinces it was formerly the cuſtom A 


. people who were deſirous to marry, to alk per- 5 
miſſion of the governor or commander of the 


town, for which they were obliged to pay a fee E 


either in money or in cattle f. This pernicious 5 


and oppreſſive practice, however, Catharine II. 


N entirely aboliſhed by the manifeſto of grace of | : 


| the year 177 5. — The purchaſe of wives which 2 
is cuſtomary among the Samoyedes, the Oſtiaks, 55 


” the Mordvines, | the Tichuvaſches, vo les, pl 


» Instruction 1a Woke a 1 of "Ds ſet. . 5 
1 1 8 * conſtitution of the ruſſian empire, 55 


— — | 
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| fion no remarkable diſadvantage to population, 
as all ſecular prieſts, and-conſequently by far the 
greater part of that body, are at liberty to marry. 
The celibacy of the monks is. by the wiſe re- 
iclife upon the whole = 
Wo ſignificance. - — Far mee | fenſible, on the other 
band, is the lofs which. Population ſuſtains by 1 
the ſoldiery. 80 long as war continues to be a 
5 neceſſary evil, this detriment cannot indeed be 
Sieh annihilated: but! its noxious elſes may ” 


 ftritions of the monaſti 
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Tunguſes, Votiaks; Burets, and ſeveral other 
tartarian tribes, cannot be ſo eaſily ſuppreſſed as 
an old national practice to which uncultivated 
people are known to be attached with a ſort of 
religious reverence ; yet there are ſome races, 
for inſtance, among the Tartars, who have 
voluntarily and of their un accord relinquiſhed 
this infamous traffic *. — The queſtion, whether 
the polygamy of the mohammedan and heatheniſh 
nations be favourable or detrimental to popu- 
lation, can ſcarcely be ſolved with any certainty, 
2s no liſts of births and deaths are Kept 1 in un- 
chriſtian countries; it is however a problem, 
the ſolution whereof cannot be W to 
_ the ſtate. = ; 


The clergy | in Ruf, it i is s well known, occa- 


* Pallas, _ om ip 400. . 


the ſtate, and therefore can never be guarded 
againſt with ſufficient precaution. — The regu- 
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be grey mitigated by prudent and humane re- 
gulations. The loſs of men in fighting againſt 
the enemies of the country is a ſacrifice made by 
the ſtate for the preſervation of the whole, and for 
| which it is compenſated by advantages which in 
2 ſhort time repair the population again; but the 
loſs which the army ſuſtains in levying recruits, 


in quarters of cantonment, in hoſpitals, and on 
| marches, is attended with no compenſation to 


nation which aims at reducing the celibacy of the 


0 imitation. A great part of the ſoldiers are actually 


8 married; ſeveral border-regiments and garrifon- 


ruſſian armies and fleets is highly worthy of 


battalions have pieces of land allotted to them —& 


for their ſupport in lieu of pay, or in addition to 5 


- where they are at once uſeful to agriculture | 


NB the field regiments alone and a few garriſons, = 


made ſome years ago, It was reckoned hat in 


and to population. According to an eſtimate 


about 18,000 ſons of ſoldiers are taught and 


are up for all the — A 


on de uss of the ruſſian empire; in He 
. p- 125. 


| maintained at the expence of the ſtate 1 in ſchools EK, 
| appointed for that purpoſe ; nſt | 


2 Laſtly, E 
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Laſtly, the hard treatment to which the chil- 
dren of the common people are expoſed in their 
early infancy may be reckoned among the gene- 

ral impediments to population. True it is that 

they are ſteeled and hardened by this means for 
the maturer age againſt the changes of climate 
and the viciſſitudes of weather, to perſeverance, 
to toil, and patient ſu ffering; ; but what numbers 
of them periſh in the ſeaſoning, whoſe weaker | 
| frame would have been juſt as uſeful to the ſtate! 
Nor did this remark eſcape the diſcernment of 

Catharine II. «The boors,” ſays the Inſtruction“, 5 
< have, generally ſpeaking, twelve, fifteen, to 
e twenty children by one marriage; but it 
rarely happens that the fourth part of them 

“ reach maturity. A fault muſt therefore ne- 

< ceſſarily lie ſomewhere, either in regard to 
66 nouriſhment, manner of life, or education, by 
* which this hope of the country is cut off. In 
What a flouriſhing ſtate ſhould we behold the 
bo? empire, it by wiſe inſtitutions we could obviate . 

55 or prevent ſuch a deſtructive ” Re 
Ls _ Theſe may perh aps be the moſt nei -— 7 
| net material impediments to the progreſs of 
Ry population. Againſt moſt of them the govern- 
* has endeavoured to apply the moſt effeftual 
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renedies ; but inſtitutions, abuſes, and habits, 
| which have become inveterate by the practice of 
ſucceſſive ages, are not to be rooted out in the 
Tpace of a ſmall number of years. No prince in 
modern times has ever made the ſubject of popu- 
lation ſo intimate a concern of government as 


dee late empreſs. From the firſt moment of her 


great and active mind. Not content with having = 
enſured the preſervation of the inhabitants, and 
| weakened or annihilated the obſtacles to popu- 


| reign it was one of the favourite objects of her 


lation, ſne moreover applied millions of rubles 
|: the purpoſe of rearing uſeful burghers in the 
empire, and ro INCREASE THE POPULATION 
* AN ACCESSION FROM . WITHOUT. — This 


method , the difficult and tedious of all, „ 


1 not 3 directed to ſo ſimple an 


1 end; by the acquiſition and diſtribution of in- | 


duſtrious people of good morals, the ſeed of a 
| ſuperior civilization would naturally at the ſame 
time be ſown among the inhabitants of thoſe waſte 


regions where it grew up and flouriſhed unden 
| the benign and foſtering ſceptre of that monarch. 


The account of that remarkable creation is too 


= in total filence. | 2 


Caine the end —— 
_ VOL. Us — R 5 viting 


intereſting a fragment of the hiſtory of civiliza- - of 
tion in the ruſſian angles, tobe | 2 oven 
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viting foreigners upon advantageous terms to 
come and ſettle in her dominions. In July 1763 
the empreſs conſtituted a tutelary chancery for 
the protection of foreigners, inveſted with equal 
privileges with the other colleges of the empire. 
The main deſign of this inſtitution was to take 
the foreigners into its protection immediately on 
their ſetting foot in Ruſſia, and forward them 
according to the directions contained in the 
manifeſto, to the place of their deſtination. „ 
received annually 200,000 rubles, which, beſides 
the purchaſe of a building for the uſe of the 
chancery, was to be ſolely employed i in providing 
ſeed-corn, cow-houſes, implements of huſbandry, 
Kc. for the coloniſts, and in the erection of 
| manufactories. The tutelary chancery were en- 
joined to procure intelligence concerning all waſte ; 
and untenanted places, to direct the conſtruction 
of new eſtabliſhments, to watch over their main- 
= tenance and advancement, and accordingly to 5 


excepting to the empreſs —_— 
__ - Shortly. after a ſecond manifeſto appeared, a 

4 more accurately defining the advantages and 
4 under which foreigners were invited 
_ fee in the ruſſian empire. As this ſtate- 
* has been * as the baſis of all later 


colonizings, 


1 keep up a correſpondence r 
miniſters at foreign courts. They 83 
FT received | an exemption from all reſponſibility 5 


one half year, dating from he day of arrival. — 


7 
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colonizings, and the precepts contained in it form 
in ſome degree the civil conſtitution of a nume- 
rous and by no means inſignificant claſs of 
people; it will not be ſuperfluous to give here its 
moſt material particulars in a ſhort abſtraQ. 
Foreigners of all denominations may ſettle i 
whatever part of the empire they pleaſe, and to 
that end need only apply either directly to the 
tutelary chancery, or in the frontier- towns to the 
governors and commanders. If their means be 
not competent to the j journey, they will be fur- | 
niſhed with money by the ruſſian miniſters and 
reſidents at foreign courts, and conveyed at'the = 
imperial expence to Ruſſia. — Exemption from 
taxes for a ſtated time, which, according to the 
ſtandard of utility i in the colonies, is ſet down at 
five, ten, and thirty years * ; free dwelling for N 


To thoſe who intended to follow the farming ir 
ſineſs or ſome trade or manufactures, a tract of 
arable land adequate to their purpoſes is allotted, 
and all neceſſary advances at their ſetting out. 
Por the erecting of a dwelling-houſe, for the pur- Eos 
; chaſe of live ſtock, implements, vel l h 0 25 a 5 
other materials, the necellary 1 MON, J _ _ = 


: 8.5% 
* . 


N 
1 * Moſt of the . 83 a = 
elapſed, had a farther grant of immunity 1 * 
whatever nature, for the ſame number of rei 
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i vanced without intereſt from the imperial coffers, 


conſtitution of their juriſdiction is left to the 
option of the coloniſts who eſtabliſh themſelves 
in whole villages; but always in ſubmiſſion to 
the common law of the empire. — Importation | 
of property duty-free, and even a quantity of 
commodities, the value of which for a family ſhalt 

not exceed three hundred rubles. — - Exemption 
from civil and military ſervice. + — Refreſhment- bs 
money and travelling expences from the frontiers 
of the empire to the place of their deſtination. — 
Free ſale and exemption from duties for ten years 
on the exportation of all articles i in the colonies 
: which have not hitherto been produced or 
2 wrought up in Ruſſia. — Foreign capitaliſts 
who fet up fabrics, manufactories, or workſhops, 
may buy as many boors and vafſals as are requi- 
| fite to their undertaking. — The colonies may : 
| keep fairs and markets without paying any toll, 
5 All theſe advantages extend alſo to the chil. 
. dren 8 the new * even L 3 be 
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which after the expiration of ten years is to be 
paid at three ſeveral inſtalments. — The internal 


Ton 2 pay the taxes and ſervices that 
in the — thoſe who are 
deſirous 


1 "> „ 1 * F 22 , . 4 
* e 


5 a great multitude of foreigners, particularly Ger- ” 
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defirous of quitting the empire are at liberty to 
do ſo, but on condition that after a ſtay of five 
years they pay the fifth; after having been ſettled 
from five to ten years, the tenth part of the pro- 
perty they have acquired in the country, into the 
imperial treaſury. Whoever requires . diſtint 
privileges, beyond what are granted in the mani- 
feſto, may ** for that * to . 2 * 
Chancery“. 


Theſe i invitations nd ducing have drawn 


mans, into Ruſſia. The parts in which they 


mitted to the coloniſts of Saratof, who, n acc - 


| fettled to the largeſt amount were the govern. 
ments of St. Peterſburg, Voronetch, Tiſcher- 

ſlaf, and Saratof. The moſt | 

numerous — fixed upon the laſt of theſe 


on both ſhores of the Volga and the Medveditza; | 


= on which account it was found neceffary to ere& 
there a comptoir of the tutelary chancery, After 


dte introduction of the new viceroyalties this de- 
|. partm ent was however aboliſhed ; * uſel ens, an 4 


juriſdiction. On this occaſion the empreſs re- | 


count of the inconveniences they -experien 


| from their ſituation and the anfinels of the il 5 


* dee uae concerning the nn de 1 
— . 


all the colonies were put under the common 


2 Ukaſe bearing date the 20th of © Apei 1782. 
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for the purpoſes of agriculture in the parts where : 


they had ſettled, had been obliged to remove to 


other diſtricts, the whole of the expences of 
building their houſes, amounting to the ſum of 
1,025,479 rubles *. 


The coloniſts in the government of Saratof 


moſtly took to agriculture and the breeding of 
cattle ; yet they have among them many expert 
handicraftſmen, who have ſettled in the neigh- 
bouring towns, where their exquiſite workman- 
| ſhip procures them an ample income. 
üttle manufacturing town of Sarepta, built by the 
evangelical brethren, or Moravians, is in an 
eminently flouriſhing ſtate, the neat pieces of 8 
workmanſhip executed there being diſpoſed | W - 
over all Ruſſia; on which account they. have 
alſo eſtabliſhed conſiderable warehouſes in St. 
Peterſburg, Reval, and ſeveral other towns. — — 
Since the abolition of the tutelary chancery, the E 
coloniſts, as debtors to the crown, are under the 
i ſuperintendance of the office of exchequer ; but 
matters of police and law are decided by mm. 
5 circle-magiſtracy and other courts. Each colony 
has, beſides, what i is called a colony-court, " mn 


But the 


ing of a preſident annually choſen by the 
ommuniry, with ſome aſſeſſors and elders, | The 


and the three calyiniſtic clergymen, are under 
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eccleſiaſtical conſtitution is framed upon the 
mode of religion which each colony profeſſes; 
they conſiſt of 57 lutheran, 13 calviniſtic, 30 
catholic, and one mixed. The five lutheran 


the authority of the college of juſtice at St. Pe- 
terſburg, which hitherto ſupplies the place of a 
chief conſiſtory; ; the four catholic prieſts, one 

of whom is always ſuperior, are dependent on 


— archbiſhop of Mohilef. All the colonies 1 in = 


bam 


3 chang 3000, they form five villages, having Wa 
churches, one ſerved by a lutheran, and the 
Np other by a catholic divine, — But no where * = 


= government of Saratof, amounting to 108 


in number, contained in the year 1790 toge= 
ther 5624 * which conſiſted of 39,933 | 


Ab ho. quiet ofthe e =_— 


coloniſts chiefly follow agriculture and garden- 
ing; as the products of their induſtry fetch a 
| good price in the reſidence, accordingly they all 
live in cui circumſtances. In the government 
of 1 | igof, where their number amounts to 


ne * * Heym's Encyclopedia of the 1 137. — _ | 
E bak but very circumſtantial accounts of the colonies on 
the Volga may be ſeen in Pallas's travels, tom. ii. p. 608 


. —618. And of the colony of the moravian — at 
A . $60 ro ger. 


8 5 _— 0 
i 1 kf 
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the mixture of nations more motley and * 
than in the government of Ekatarinoflaf, which 
is more than half inhabited by coloniſts. We 
meet here Germans, Swedes, Italians, german 
Mennoniſts, Greeks, Bolgarians, Serbians, Ar- 
nauts, Albaneſes, and Armenians. The laſt 
particularly are not only the moſt numerous, 
dut likewiſe in many reſpects the moſt uſeful of 
te coloniſts of theſe parts. When the peninfula 


Y of the Krimea, in the turkiſh war preceding the 
llaſt, was haraſſed by inteſtine commotions, theſs 


 Hborious and peaceable people petitioned for 
protection and an aſylum in the ruſſian territory z 
the empreſs granted them both, .and thys aroſe 
the flouriſhing colony at Naſchitſc evan, / K 


Aaduſtrious manufacturing towns of the empire. 


Hheſides the great number of foreign ſettlers 
who came to Ruſſia in conſequence of the above, 


at the expence of the ſtate, the reputation alone 


1 Catharine's wiſe and benign adminiſtration 1 


ne holds no inconſiderable a place amon g the 2 


> mentioned i Invitations, and were there eſtabliſhed 5 


annually attrafted a very conſiderable number " 2 


foreigners to her dominions. A country which 


affords ſo many reſources to induſtry; in which 
it is always very eaſy, with any degree of diligence 
and merit, to arrive at reſpe& and competence; 
_  wherea complete. toleration and an almoſt un- 


- 
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bounded freedom of trade ſubſiſt, and where 


2 YL; 1 
B 7 
* l * 
. 


the government ſo willingly receives every fo- 


1 greater than would at firſt be imagine 


reigner: — ſuch a country as this muſt naturally, 
amidſt the oppreſſions and ſhocks which are felt 


in a great part of Europe, be a welcome to 
thouſands of mankind denied protection or 


bread in their own. this ſlow and ſcarcely 
perceptible increaſe which the 1 JC DPULz tic 7 of the | 
ruſſian empire receives from year to year, * far 


| riches not only the countries. onithe coaſts, but = 


5 even the inland provinces of the empire. 
1 om other means fucceſsfi ally employed by 
ad 1 1 gmenti 8 the maſs of 


5 people 1 be here — in ſilence, in F 

; order not to emangle ee in too cir um- 

ſtantial an account. Among theſe are the en- 

ceouragement and i of the branches 

= livelihood, whereby the number of perſons in 

good circumſtances is increaſed as the moſt -_ 

Ec. effectual incitement to matrimony ; alſo the uſe- 

= ful occupation of criminals, who, inſtead of bei _ 

rendered unſerviceable to civil ſociety, are either 

employed in the public works or in the coloni 55 
= of deſert 1 regions. ' od, 


which has been vradtifed i in 1 = — 
2 — great ſucceſa, has been long pur- 


ben 2 
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ſued in a Ruſſia, to the very nl benefit of 
the population of the empire. There, in the 
milder regions of Siberia, where the teeming but 
uncultivated earth is obliged to confine within 
_ itſelf its luxuriant riches, the exile, who by his 
vices or crimes has forfeited the protection of 
ſociety, finds a freſh opportunity for becoming | 


= happy himſelf, and uſeful to the community, by N 


a numerous and better progeny. Like the other 
coloniſts the ſtate provides for theſe unfortunate 
beings, by furniſhing them with the means of 
future comfort. On their ſettling they are ſup- 

_ plied with money and materials; and for the 4 
three firſt years receive alſo an ample ſtore of 

: proviſions. - iv conſequence of theſe wiſe and 

humane principles Siberia throughout has already 


gained much in culture. If we conſider,” 


2 ſays an eye-witneſs of theſe uſeful colonies, = 
6 that Siberia, not quite two hundred years 
« * ago, was a wilderneſs utterly. unknown, and 


in point of population was even far behind EE 


4 the almoſt deſert tracts of North America, we 


may juſtly be aſtoniſhed at the preſent ſtate of 


„this part of the world and at the multitude of 
, its ruſſian inhabicante, whoi in nuinbers ny 


* Palas, . tom. ü. p- 513. tom. iii. p. 7. 3 
* $ exceed | 
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cc exceed tae natives. Certainly, as the dif- 
« covery and rapid conqueſt of ſo enormous, 
unknown, and perfectly ſavage a tract of coun- 
try, from the Ural to the eaſtern ocean, 
« muſt remain an everlaſting monument of the 
« genius, the intrepidity, and perſeverance of 
e the ruſſian nation: ſo much have we reaſon 
to admire the peopling of it as a —— e 
9 of — wiſdom pert . 


SECTION III. 


Natural character iſtics of the — 


. Fon completing the picture of the phyſical fate 1 


5 of the inhabitants of the ruſſian empire, it re- : 


5 mains for us to delineate their bodily character. 


BE more diverſe the modifications to which, 


from the infinite variety of their natural and 1 
moral relations, they muſt be liable, the more 
Ds ſimple will be the plan we trace out to ourſelves | 
b in the preſent ſection. The bodily ERS . 
pʒaeople is dependent on a thouſand things; = - 
ture of the ſoil, climate, weather; way of life, 


7 dreſs, food ; manners and uſages, even political | 


Fe . 


ET conflitution and religion have a deciſive influ- ” 
. the ſtrength, the durability, the health, 
. in ſhort the whole phyſical character of man- 


” ments of the national phyſiognomy, as ſpeaking 
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kind. Some of theſe relations have already been 
touched upon in what has gone before, others 
can only be enlarged on m the ſequel; and, un- 
leſs we intend to ſwell the preſent ſection to the 
thickneſs of a volume, we muſt confine our- 
ſelves to general ſketches, for which the farther 


proſecution of this work way furniſh 28 255 ma- 
terials and colouring. 


The Russ1ans are a . vigor- 
ous, and durable race of men. The growth | 
and longevity of this people are very different 
in different diſtricts; ; but in general rather large 
| than ſmall, and they are commonly well built. 
11 i is very rare to fee a perſon naturally deform- 


: ed 3 which doubtleſs i is chiefly owing to their looſe 8 . 


| garments and the great variety of bodily exer- | 
ciſes. All the ſports and paſtimes of the youth 
have a tendency to expand the body and give 
flexibility to the muſcles. 
Eaſy as it is occaſionally by — to dit. 


f criminate the Ruſſian by his outward make from | 
other Europear.s, it will, however, be found 


very difficult to point out the principal linea- 


features are in general extremely rare. The 
following may be deemed common and charac- 
_ teriſtical : a ſmall mouth, thin lips, white teeth, 
liel en a low — the noſe has a great 
variety 


variety of forms; it is moſt frequently ſeen to 


hair varies through all the ſhades from dark 
brown to red, but it is ſeldom quite black. The 
| expreſſion of the countenance is gravity and 
good. nature or ſagacity. — Hearing and ſight 
re uſually very acute; but the other ſenſes 
more or leſs obtuſe by manner of living and 
climate. The gait and geſtures of the _ 45 
: bave a peculiar and often impaſſioned ivacity, 


certain complaiſance and an engaging manner. 


for the contour of a wh, 


. 
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be ſmall and turned upwards. . The beard is 
almoſt always very buſhy ; the colour of the 


ing, even with the mere ruſtics, of a 


The lame features, on the whole, are 


cuous in the ſemale ſex, but in general im- . | 
| proved, and here and there actually dignified. 
A delicate ſkin and a ruddy c- complexion are in DR 
the . idea the firſt requiſites of beauty; 
in fact fine roſy cheeks are perceived more cm. 
monly among the ruſſian women than i in other 
countries, but no where is pi b 
. article of the toilet as here, even among the . 
| loweſt claſſes of the people. As the growth 
r ruſſian ladies i is not conſined by any ban- 
dages, ſtays, or other compreſſes, the propor- 
tions of the parts uſually far exceed the line 


which the general taſte of Europe has preſeribed 


* 


int ſo eſſential an 
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maturity of girls, at which they generally arrive 


in the twelfth or thirteenth year, is only to be 


- accounted for, in fo cold a climate, by the fre- 
quent uſe of hot baths, which, while it accele- 


rates this expanſion, alſo brings on an early de- 
cay of beauty and ſolidity of bodily frame. Mar- 


tried women ſeldom retain the freſh complexion 
and the peculiar charms of youth beyond the 
irt lying: in. i By their baths, their paint, and 
= the great ſubmiſſion in which they live with 
their huſbands, the moderate ſhare of beauty a 
with which nature has endowed theſe daughters | 
of the northern earth is generally faded at an age 
= when the huſband is juſt entering on his prime. 
= - Among the -ollateral branches of the ruſſian 
ſtock but few variations are diſcernible in the 
1 bodily form. The Malo- ruſſians have ſomewhat 
of the Poles in their phyſiognomy; the Don- 
kozaks partake of the tartarian, and the Ural- 
kozaks of the tartarian and kalmuc, which pro- 1 
ceeeds from the commixture, wherein theſe peo- . 
I ple have long been accuſtomed to live. With all 
ol them, however, the main lineaments are ruſ- 
| fan, and fo impoſſible to be miſtaken, that the 


form of the face alone affords the 1 proof 


. of their parentage. a 


The bodily frame of the Roſlavs | is excellent. 


Their happy organization, their cheerful andblithe | 


2 | 


latter is ſuperior to them by far in the endur- 


| tion and repoſe the Ruſſian can hear longer than 
7 any other nation 19 In all a lower claſſes, | 
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temper, that hardneſs which they oppoſe to every - 
inconveniency, the natural ſimplicity of their 
manner of living, and their rude, but dry and 
' wholeſome climate, procure to the great maſs 
of the people a degree of phyſical complacency 
of which few other nations. can boaſt. — The 
Ruſſians are endowed with a vitality, of which 
an inſtance has ſearcely ever yet been found in 
any other country, as we have ſeen in the fore- 


going ſection. If the Engliſhman or the Spa- 
nNaiard excels the Ruſſian in bodily ſtrength, —_. 


ance, or in the patient ſuffering of ſeverer hard- 
ſhips. Hunger and thirſt, want of accommoda- 


* of che alen N ade. of os Ruſſians 


ſuch proofs are ſeen in the long and toilſome marches of 


| the army, the ſevere corporal puniſhments they undergo, 


” &c. as fill foreigners with amazement. How often is the PE 


ruſſian ſoldier obliged to croſs waſte and waterleſs ſteppes, N 


= = or to paſs, the whole winter in little earth cells, without. . 
1 firing and wi 


ithour any other proviſion than his dry biſcuit ! 


How often do we ſee malefactors, after a puniſhment, 


ttthe very ſight of which makes one ſhudder at every nerve, 
walk their way back to priſon, without ſupport and with- 


out any viſible alteration in their gait! — With all this, 


| however, it is extremely remarkable that. the Ruſſian, not- 
withſtanding this extraordinary paſſive power, if I a... ſo 
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the ſoldiery excepted, a healthy old age is very 
common ; lively old men of a hundred years 
are in all parts of Ruſſia no unuſual appearance, 
but probably the number of them would be far 
greater if the propenſity to dram- drinking were 
|| not the occaſion of ſo great a mortality 1 in the 
- middle periods of life. T2 h 
1 | There are but few peculiar diſeaſes 2 
B mamong the Ruſſians, and againſt moſt of them 
1 they know how to guard themſelves by ſimple = 
EE 7 and domeſtic remedies. The women —_ 
= 4 where bring forth with great facility, and uſu- 
ally in the bath- rooms; the number of ſtill-born 
children is therefore, in compariſon with other 
| countries, extremely ſmall. The ſmall-pox and 
meaſles carry off not nearly ſo many children as in 
dee greater part of the reſt of Europe; but on the 
other hand the effects of venereal diſorders are 
more dangerous and infeQious, the virulence " 9 


it * * increaſed * the cold. — In 5 
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| a ia; * not c policl a an 3 degree, a bodily 1 
; flrength. To put a burden i in motion, or to conyey it from „ 
its place by people, always in Ruſſia far more men are uſed 
khan in other countries; and that this 1 ig not done merely to 2 
| ſpare them, we may convince ourſelyes by every day's exo 
perieuce at the wharfs by the exchange, where an engliſm 
| ſailor will ſometimes lift and carry things which the utmoſt 
exertions of three Ruſſians would ſeem ſcarcely to move. 
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lome imes in ſummer, a diſeaſe called by 
the Germans, the lufiſeuche or air ſickneſs ap- 
pears *, an epidemical diſeaſe attacking bath man 
and beaſt. It ſhews itſelf by a bile on ſome part af 
tte body, and, if no ſpeedy aſſiſtance can be had, 
is mortal, though not infectious; but they have 
now found out an eaſy and ſafe method of cure. 
About the upper Lena croups or goitres are 
common enough; young 8 however, get 


z have better water. — In the neighbourhood af 


deadly leproſy, which happily, however, be- 
| romes leſs and leſs — in its — and 


— diſeaſe "if —_ 
_ Moſt of the houſehold remedies of 1 common : 
Ruſſians are truly heroic. A mixture of lecks, 
4 | MCs paid rer „ and brandy, Lens with 
vit out — — diſtinQion 3 in all — 


Aa aconite, hellebore, and the like, are in high reput⸗ 
ſtti,on for their med 
acches of the bones or r limbs, and in colicky com- 


. w % 0 


| * Pulls nt. tm: 5. f. go 413: . r 


quit of them on coming to parts where they 5 


the Caſpian there is a horrible, tedious, anf . 


. 
' virtyes. In pains andl =» 


plaints, they burn moxa of artemiſia, * on — 
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the bare ſkin. — In general the common Ruſ- 


ſians uſe but few medicines ; ſupplying their 
place in all caſes by the swEATING- BATH, a 

practice ſo univerſal among them, and which 
has ſo decided an influence on the whole phy- 
ſical ſtate of hq people, that v we muſt —— 
_ dwell a little para upon it *. 


Ihe uſe of the bath, that n reliet of 

the manners of the antient world, is now almoſt 
war confined to the oriental nations, where 
it miniſters both to health and to luxury, and is 
perpetuated by religion. In Europe i it has been | 
gradually declining for ſeveral centuries, though 
it was here alſo in ſome ſort interwoven with re- 
gion ; Ruſſia and Hungary are at preſent the 
only countries in this quarter of the world, 
Where it is ſtill the cuſtom to bathe after the | 
manner of the antients. In Ruſſia particularly l 


in all circumſtances, „ by infants, by women at 
their lying in, in almoſt all ficknefſes, before 
and after a journey, after hard work, &c. The 
bath is A ene of * ſo indiſpenlable- to the 5 


* Ste the e ad of bmtiler Schlertzer on the 


——— of the ſmall-pox in Ruſſia. 


+ The holy-water in the roman-catholic church is ©. 
abt remnant of it. 85 


common 


the bath makes ſo much a part of the ſyſtem A 
 Aving, that it is uſed by p people of every age and 


er ths henäsrranra. 29 


common people, that they frequent it as often 
as poſſible, well or ill, and without any parti- 
cular occaſion, once a week at leaſt. Perſons 
of the middle ſtations, in good circumſtances, 
and the great, uſually conſtruct vapour-baths 
after the ruſſian faſhion in their own houſes ; 
though in theſe claſſes the practice is becoming 
| more confined as foreign manners gain ** 1975 
among them. _ — 
The baths have don. common throughout 5 
Ruſſia from time immemorial; they are de- 
ſeribed by Neſtor ſo long ago as the eleventh 3 
century preciſely as they are conſtituted at pre- = 
ſent. — Among the antients the baths were 
= public buildings, under the immediate cogni- „ 
Lance of the government. J 
Was owing to cleanlineſs and convenience; 8 
= . ſequel all the graces of architecture were 
N laviſhed upon them, and at length luxury and 
voluptuouſneſs ſo diſtorted them from their pri- 
mitive purpoſes, that they were offenſive . 
I ſhocking even to the moraliſts of antiquity. . 
Alexander was aſtoniſhed at the magnificence 1 
ok che baths i in Perſia: at Rome, under the em 
perors, there were once 870 of theſe edifices, | 
that in point of magnificence and taſte might 
| paſs for maſter- pieces of art; and which were 
a doomed i in alter-times to be e by the 
— — _ Goths, 22 
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Goths, or converted i into churches by views. — 
In our days Hungary is the only country that 
can ſtill ſhew baths equal in magnificence to 
thoſe of the antient Romans. In Ruſſia, on the 
contrary, they are always of that ſimple con- 
ſtruction which beſpeaks their *— and moſt 


5 eſſential deſtination. 


” baths have an anti- chamber for * and wide 


Here the public baths * h conſiſt of 
mean wooden houſes, ſituate, whenever it is poſ⸗ 
fbble, by the fide of a running ſtream. In the 
bath- room is a large vaulted oven, which when 
| heated makes the paving- tones lying upon it 
5 3 and adjoining to the oven is a kettle 
fixed in maſonry, for the purpoſe of holding 
| boiling water. Round about the walls are three 
or four rows of benches one above another like 
the ſeats of a ſcaffold. The room has little 
light, but here and there are apertures for let- 
ting the vapour eſcape: the cold water tha 


| is wanted being let in by ſmall channels. Sms 


» They are called ml "es they are a th © 
dc ere of the police, and are let oat to common people on ls - 
|  erown's account; farther than this the government takes 
no concern either about their erection or their management. 

Out in the country they are entirely free. — The produce 


 from-the contract is trifling. At leaſt, in the year 1723, in 


the whole empire: it amounted to no more chan 30 rubles, 8 


3 


: country, in parts where wood is ſcaree, they 
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dreſſing; but in moſt of them this is done in 
the open court-yard, which on that account has 
a boarded fence, and is provided. with benehes 
of planks. 

By far the majority of the baths are con. 


ſtructed as they are here deſcribed. In the 


ſometimes conſiſt of miſerable caverns, comms 


monly dug in the earth cloſe to the bank f 


more elegant and convenient. 
The heat in the bath- room is uſually at from : 


- 32 to 40 degrees of Reaumur, and that greatly ff 

| Increaſed by the throwing of water every five 

minutes on the glowing hot ſtones in the cham- | 
der of the oven. By this means the heat often 


= riſes, eſpecially on the uppermoſt bench to 44 


ſome river. In the houſes of wealthy individu · > 
5 als, and i in the palaces of the great, they are | 
formed upon the ſame conſtruQtion but CO Sy 


| degrees of that thetmometer. — The bathers = f 
: they perſpire more or leſs in 8 e, 


| hentofthe humid atmoſphere in which n 


i dad 6 400 completely to open 0 pores, — 5 
| arsfirſt rubbed, and then gently flagellated with 


| leafy bunches of birch. After remaining awhile 9 
: . dawn from as "RP bench, and 


* 
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| waſh their body with warm or cold water, and 
at laſt plunge over head in a large tub of water. 
Many people throw themſelves immediately from 
the bath- room into the adjoining river, as the 
youths of antient Rome uſed to leap into a pond 
after the violent exerciſe of wreſtling, or roll 
themſelves in the ſnow 1 in a froſt of ten or more 
degrees. | 
The ruſſian baths, therefore, are SWEATING» 
' BATHS j not the roman tepidaria and caldaria of 
a moderate warmth, but very violent ſweating- = 
baths, which to a perſon unhabituated to the 
practice bring on a real, though a gentle and 

almoſt voluptuous ſwoon. They are varouR- 


BATHS, not water nor yet dry ſweating-baths ; 
| herein they differ from all the baths of antiquity 


as well as from thoſe of the modern orientals ; 3 3 


and this is alſo their eſſential excellence, that 
they are beneficial in ſuch a variety of caſes 
| where hot- water baths would be uſeleſs or even 


1 pernicious. They are, farther, sALUTARY- 


BATHS, as they promote cleanlineſs, affiſt the 
perſpiration, render the ſkin ſoft and Imooth, . 

Kc. and not voluptuous baths as among the 
Greeks and Romans. All the inventions of ef- 
feminacy and luxu ry are entirely obviated ; of 
© anointing after the uſe of the bath (which in 
"Rowe:1 was held ſo indiſpenſable a requilite, that 


even 


| baths; though climate, aliment, and habits of 
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even the emperors diſtributed oil. among he 
people) the Ruſſian is perfectly ignorant. In- 
ſtead of this the ſudden tranſition from heat ta 
a rigorous froſt hardens his body to all the ſeve- 
rities of climate, to every viciſſitude of weather; 
a tranſition which ſeems unnatural or dangerous 
to us, only from the e of a ſoft” 2 
effeminate age 


their longevity, their robuſt ſtate of health, their ; | 
little diſpoſition to certain mortal diſeaſes, and 
their happy and cheerful temper, moſtly to theſe 


üuuing likewiſe contribute their ſhare. — The 
Brent lord chancellor Bacan, and other ſagacious 
bbſe ers of nature and of mankind, have las 


mented, and certainly not without cauſe, that 


this bathing has fallen into diſuſe among the mo- 
dern nations of Europe, and juſtly wiſh. the 


practice back again in all our towns and villages. 


pf delicacy to thoſe of Europe, bear this ſudden alteration | 
gacqually well with the ruſſian | populace. They continue ER 


5 In fact, when we conſider that the old phyſicians | 


55 „The turki ladies, who certilaly need not fuld point 5 


bathing, according to the teſtimony of lady Mary W 


HE Montague, at leaſt four or five hours together, and without 


catching cold, though they go immediately from the hot bath 


_ f into the cool apartment: : — which was date very * 
88 Py to the a var. | Aly 1 


1 


It is not to be e that 2 Ruſſians owe 1 
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fo early introduced into their practice this re 
medy of nature's own invention, and employed” 
it with ſuch great ſucceſs; when we recollect 
| that Rome for five hundred years together had 
no phyſicians but only baths, and that to this 
day a multitude of nations cure almoſt all their 
maladies merely by baths ; we cannot avoid re- 
1 garding the diſmiſſion of them as the epocha of 
a grand revolution which has been wrought in 
the phyſical ſtate of the human race in our 
5 quarter of the world. 
. natural perſpintion, the moſt po unt | 
of all excretions, muſt naturally go on better in 
3 body conſtantly kept ſoft by bathing. A 


great number of impurities which privily hy in 


us the train to tedious and dangerous diſtem- 
pers, are timely removed ere they poiſon the blood * 

and the juices. All exanthematic diſeaſes are 
1 abated by bathing, conſequently then the ſmall- 


| pox; and if this dreadful diſorder be aQually 
leis fatal in Ruſſia than in other countries, =— 

= phznomenon need not be attributed to * | 
other cauſe than the vapour-baths *. 


. The Pol Es, related to the Ruſſians oh define 
5 and language, have alſo! in their k boc tity frame ſo 


—, See on this ſubje; in Schletzer's eva wotk, - 
che diſſertation of Dr. Sanchez: De cura variclarum vapo- 5 


- n ope FI * c. 


much 


1 ers, and ſhave tlieir heads in ſuch manner that 
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much baleap with them, as would make i 
plainly perceptible that the two nations originate 
from the ſame ſtock, if the difference of the na- 
tional character were not ſo very ſtriking. On 
the whole the Poles are of a larger, drier, and 
more fleſhy caſt; their countenance is open and 
friendly ; their bodily ſtructure is well-propor» 
tioned, and only the neck 1s commonly thickex 
with them than is uſual among the other euro, 
pean nations. The men of all ranks wear whiſk. 
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only a lock of hair remains on the crown; a par- 


_ ticularity which gives them in the eyes of other . 
| Europeans a foreign and almoſt an afiatic ap- 
pearance. The female ſex are famed for their 


beauty over all the north; to the peculiar ad. 


3 vantages of figure, they have alſo a delicate ſhape, 15 


ſmall elegant feet and fine long hair. The ſame 
flexibihty, which we noticed among the Ruſ- 
ſſians, is alſo obſervable among the Poles : their 


looks in common | intercourſe are far more an- 


— lively... 


Co greater than tha of their . Whether 


Firm and laſting as ache: corporal ame 4 
the Poles ſeems to be, and great as the tendency = 


© Gio ma; ds het. of die 
which this nation is liable is comparatively 


| of their education and way of life is to harden 
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5 however, a ſingular circumſtance, that Poland is 
viſited by more violent and malignant diſeaſes, 
g and that theſe are here more infectious and dan- 
gerous, than i in the more northerly Ruſſia. ” 


the ruſſian empire, eſpecially in Volhynia and 
the Ukraine, where the country, however, in 
compariſon with Lichuania, is elevated and dry, 
diſorders of the breaſt, intermittent fevers, Bt 
4 ſmall-pox, worms, plica polonica, itch, and Ve- 
nereal infections, are the moſt current diſeaſes. 
Epidemical diſeaſes are rare; but none of them 
commit ſuch depredations as the ſmall-pox, = 
Which is partly to be aſcribed to bad treatment 
and diet, but principally to the careleſſneſs of = 
the people. Little as the common Turks give 
themſelves any concern to guard againſt the 
= plague; not a whit more does the poliſh peaſant 
take any pains to ward off the infection of the 
- moſt dangerous ſmall-pox. The fick and healthy _ 
| le ſor with the cattle i in a very ſmall ins 
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it be the quality of the atmoſphere, which is 
rendered unwholeſome by the numerous and 


large morafles, and by the fituation of the car- 
pathian mountains receives a peculiar acridity; 
whether it ariſes from the want of good potable 
water, or the uncleanly way of living ſo conſpi- 
cuous in the majority of the inhabitants : it is, 


In the poliſh provinces which now belong to 


cloſure; ; 
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_ cloſure; the compreſſed exhalations, and the 
uſually immoderate heat of the room, impart to B 
this malady ſuch a degree of malignity, that it 
ſeems little ſhort of a miracle that any one of 
theſe unfortunate « creatures ſhould _ with 
his life. | e re 


The ravages of this diſorder are, even in regard 
to the rude climate, every where great. We may 
confidently ſtate the mortality at ſix or ſeven out 
5 of ten; and ſuch as eſcape this fate are almoſt al. 
bl ways cruelly disfigured. Hence it is alſo that TN 
no country in Europe ſo ſwarms with blind peo 
plüe as Poland. If we except thoſe who are 
become ſo by the plica polonica, the remainder 
may impure this dreadful calamity to the ſmall. 
pox *. — Inoculation is only practiſed in large 
towns, in the country it is almoſt entirely un- 
known; and where the introduction of it has ns 
been here and there attempted, it has been e — 
. ſtantly oppoſed by the national * fo * . 
 Rinate as not to be conquered. | 9 


” Preternatural births are extremely rare; 4 . of Z 
$00 or 1000 there ſcarcely happens one where 
5 any obſtetrical art is en 


5 * De la Fontaine, 2 Kb on phyſic 3 
and furgery relating | to Poland. Breſlau, 17925 8ro. Fu I 11, 
312, NY 
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The venereal diſeaſe in great towns is in the 
ratio of fix to ten; ſo generally has this dreadful 
evil ſpread. In the country it is proportionately 
not leſs prevalent ; once it happened that of 
100 recruits 80 were infected. — Of the various 


 -modifications of this ſubtile peſtilence, none are 


more frequently obſerved than venereal ulcers i in 
the noſe; and there is perhaps no country in 
| Europe where we meet with more perſons with- 


out noſes than in Poland. The ſevere northern 


climate, and the ſuppreſſed perſpiration which is 
almoſt always a conſequence of it, exaſperate this 
diſeaſe ſo much that even one brought by a Pole 
| from a warmer country is eaſier to cure . one 


caught in Poland. 


All the diſtempers able we have now pine 5 
mentioning, Poland has in common with the 


matted hair is an affliction altogether peculiar | to. 
that country: ; and therefore claims, on this ac- 
count, as well as that of its very general diffuſion, 


| here, 1 = 
The matted-locks, clotted W or * EY : 
nica, is an endemial diſeaſe in Poland and ſome 


* De la 128 2 differtations on TY 
and ſurgery relating to Told. Breſlau, * 8vo. 


P. 129 14. 3 
of 


other nations of our part of the globe; but the ; 


to be rather more eee mentioned 3 
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of the adjacent countries », * in which the morbid 
matter critically ſettles in the hair, and clots it - 
together in ſo peculiar a manner, that it cannot 
by any means be diſentangled or combed out. 
The matter of the diſeaſe, however, does not 


. depoſit itſelf i in the hair alone, but ſettles 


— This diſeaſe is now traced from the babe of the 
Viſtula (to which it is indebted for its name) into the car- 
pathian mountains, Lithuania, White and Red Ruſſia, and 


ariſen, cannot be preciſely aſcertained. It was unknown to 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabians. Some modern 
writers place its origin in Europe in the year 1387, and 5 
affirm that it was brought into Poland by the Tartars. — 1 0 
this aſſertion were actually proved, it would amply repay 
our pains to examine why the clotted-locks have not e : 

endemial alſo in Ruſſia by means of the Tartars, as it is well X 


known that a great part of this empire was long under tartarian | 


7 Tartary. — When and in what region it may have firſt 


. ſupremacy, and the intercourſe between the two nations was 


ſo great. At any rate it is a remarkable phænomenon = 
ſo infectious a diſeaſe, conſidering the cloſe vicinity and the 


* = conſtant traffic carried on between Poland and Ruſſia, ey) LE 
1 the great ſimilarity in mode of life, climate, and aliment, tp 


| has not found its way among the latter people. Conſe- d 


quently, the ground of it muſt lic either in the local-qualitye 


of Poland, (which however de la Fontaine abſolntely de.. - 
ies, ) or there muſt be ſome circumſtance in the ruſſiaft way 


ol living, which diminiſhes or annihilates their diſpoſition 10 | 
this malady. "May not perhaps the vapour-baths produce 


this beneficial effect? At leaſt we are aſſured on good autho- 

rity that warm vapours and medicines for promoting per- 

ſpiration are among the moſt — requiſites to a cure. 
ſometimes 


„ burghers, as two to thirty or forty. Many 


light- brown. The ſofter the hair the more ealily 
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ſometimes alſo in the nails of the fingers and 
toes. 
This dhigerons' and loathſome diſeaſe ſpares 
neither age nor ſex, nor condition, not even 
foreigners newly arrived in Poland; nay, infants 
at times bring it with them into the world. The 
lower claſſes of people are however the moſt ſub - 
ject to it, boors, beggars, and jews. In Vol 

5 hynia and the Ukraine this diſeaſe is among the 
common people 1 in the ratio of two or three to 
ten; among the nobility and the ſubſtantial 


thouſands of perſons paſs their whole lives en- 
tirely free from i it; others have it ſeveral times, 

and ſometimes even at regular periods. Hair of — 
— colours i Is equally liable to it ; but moſtly = - 


does the morbid matter paſs into it. The diſeaſe 
is alſo infectious; it is either innate, or commu- 
nicated by nurſes, by ſleeping | in the fame bed 
with an infected perſon, or by clothes. — Eren 
= brutes a are expoſed to the plica polonica, * x = 
thoſe which have long hair. b 
The proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe i is'a a fort of T 
: humour with which phyſiciaps, are ſtill unac- 
; quainted, and is not leſs difficult to be — 
than the venereal, the ſcorbutic, &c. a 


much however is 6 that i it is'a pA By 
| viſcous 


leaſt previous i 


on the moſt cruel of mortal diſeaſes ; if it flow 
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viſcous: and acrid matter, which has its ſeat i in 
the lymph, and makes a depoſit in the hair or the 
nails, which depoſition is to be regarded as a 
criſis. , The cauſes of this matter it is not eaſy 
to aſcertain ; for neither air, nor water, nor food . 
: ſeem directly to contribute any thing to the enu- 
_ cleation of this diſeaſe; cleanlineſs and frequent 
combing 'of the hair are no ſecurity againſt „ 
neither do other diſtempers ſeem to take part in 
dhe cauſes of this affliction, though they greatly . 
_ exaſperate it when the patient is at the fame ame 1 5 
attacked by them. 7 £1483 4-0-8 


Ihe tranſit of the matter of the alien polonica 5 


into the hair happens when! it 18 ſeparated from | 


the common mals of the juices and is ſufficiently 


prepared for a criſis. | Fre this criſis comes on, x 
the patient has frequently much to ſuffer ; but 


ſometimes the clots form without his * 1 


__ 
LY 
3 


diſpoſition. If the phyſician be 
Ate as to draw off the morbid matter 


not ſo fortu 


into the hair or into the nails, or this be not ; 


effected by nature herſelf, then the caſe of the 
| patient is extremely dangerous: for if the mo-. 
did matter fall on any of the nobler parts, on the 


brain, or the lungs, or the ſtomach, 'it- brings 


do the eyes, it cauſes inflammations, cataradts, S . 
if i it ws o acrimonious and corroſive as to . 


1 


a , , c , , cee 
28 : by : Y * * 3 4 
d : 4 . — * — 2 „ - ws” - * 
2 wet” : ; 8 = — 1 
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the marrow in the bones, then the diſeaſe bs 
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generally incurable, and the patient dies in the 
moſt excruciating torments. 


As ſoon as the criſis has happened to ihe hair 


or nails, all bad ſymptoms ceaſe, and the patient 
gets well by degrees; but if the ſymptoms 
return, it is then a ſure ſign that there is ſtill a 
5 portion of the matter remaining in the juices, 
| which ſhould likewiſe paſs into thoſe nas. it 
” frequently happens, when the morbid: matter ies 
| too copious to be entirely abſorbed by the hairs, 
that they ſnap in the middle, and it oozes out 
between them in great quantity, when the patient 
- plagued with vermin to ſuch a degree as can- 
not be deſcribed. But that the hair ſhould beſo 
diſtended that blood flows out of it, as ſome 
5 antient authors have aſſerted, 1s by no means the 
_ fat. — When the clotted-lock is completely 
formed, benignant nature takes eare to repel the 
miſchief by producing new hairs, which forcibly; 
' as it were, ſeparate the clotted-lock from the 
bead. This bappens, though but ſeldom, ifi a 
fe days or weeks, but ordinarily i in — 7 
from one to ſour months, but ſometimes : 
the next ſpring. 101 30 


The method of — thid 4 Allg ling 


often extremely dangerous diſeaſe, is naturally 4 
; * various, — to the different fymptoras 4 
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and courſe of it. Both inward and outward 


| remedies muſt be employed. At its very firſt 
appearance endeavours muſt be uſed to thin and 
mitigate the tough acrimonious matter to fit it 


for paſſing into the hair. As ſoon as the criſis 
comes on, medicines that promote perſpiration 
muſt be applied, unleſs there be any degree of 
fever. When the criſis is once over, there is no 
longer any reaſon for apprehending that the 
morbid matter will return to the maſs of blood; 3 
excepting in the caſe when a clotted- lock is cut 


off, into which the morbid matter had not yet | 


the grave with them. — The national cuſtom of thavipg 


_ . 2 The ne outward r . 
„ 28 


* The bins lock may be cut a akcat any da | | 
5 a it hangs to ſound freſh-grown hair, and has loſt its 
peculiar ſtench, fat, and gloſs. . For being quite ſecure 


about it, at firſt let only ſome of the points be cut off daily; ; 
if no bad effects enſue, it may then be entirely abſcinded 


LE" from the head, that is, in the after. groun hair; but (what 2 be 
z extremely curious) not without pain in the waiſt. — The 
| dreadful conſequences of too early an abſciſſion 2 made 


tte people ſo fearful, that they will ſeldom allow the dotted - 
lock to be cut * eren | when 1 it can be Gone: b 


common 1 S 1 


full off of themſelves, or, if this do not happen, they go to 


e head probably took its riſe from the notion that by 


ater 46-6 — ay we has 
LOO —— —.— ſeen, 


— — — — — — N 
—_— — ——_ —. ealbeaeima 
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are warm vapour bathing and waſhin ing the hair 


bock have been tried to no purpoſe, inoculation 

will effect it, by cauſing the patient to put on a 
hood or cap which has been worn by O— 
vith a freſh plica *®. 


apply to A phyſician, commonly, either from 


remedy than ſuch as are known to them from 
vulgar experience. _ Happily the diet of the poliſh 2 
doors, on the whole, is the moſt harmleſs, be- 
cuauſe the moſt ſimple, that can be conceived. 
Every kind of animal food, if not totally un- 1 
| known to them, is at leaſt very ſeldom put upon 
their homely board. Various forts of grits, 
” b and potatoes, are their « common nouriſh. 


and other antiſeptics, they eat in incredible quan- 


ticular r notice, which is called « Barſzez.” This 


| 5 7 os eb 


= La Fontaine; r — 


and inward applications to diſentangle the clotted- 


The lower claſs of people in en but _—_ 


poverty or from prejudice, uſing no other | 


ment. Sour cabbage, four curneps, ſour⸗ -crout, ” 


tities. One ſpecies of national food — 


* . — . 3 * 1 . - a 


Nature herſelf, for diſcharging the morbid matter from the 
_ maſs of blood; aud it is truly amazing that the poliſh nation, 


| aſter ſo long experience, has not aboliſhed ſo 3 
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is a daß, in which barley or grits is boiled with 


red turneps or eabbage made four, and which 
affords at once a well-taſted and wholeſome food. 


It is above all things to this meſs that the Pole is © 
| indebted for being leſs liable to the ſcurvy, from 
the foul air that he breathes in his narrow ſtrongly 


itil lefs would he feel it if intemperance in drink- 

ing were not ſo much greater * the vulgar 
| than in any other country *. ae 

: T he LiTHUANIANS in their bodily — 


are ng than either. Crouching under the 


z to which that ences 1 


yy The account which p< ha Fontaine gives - in theſe lines 5 


literally adapted to the ruffian nation; potatoes only ex- 


cepted, which in Ruſſia are little cultivated and eaten. The 
 « Borſchtſch,” as it is called in ruſs, is, properly ſpeaking, = 
| peculiar to the Ukraine; but is alſo ſeen in all parts of 
© Ruſſia, and even on the tables of the foreigners in St. 
| S Hrs s Ws CEE ſoup. 

= | fevers 


heated room, than he otherwiſe would be. And 


wveen the Poles and the Ruſfians, but 


| weight of ſlavery and want, their phyſical cha- 
racter alſo bears the marks of that 2 en 


fewer dileaſes this — the Poles. Almoſt 0 
all the  diftrifts of — that dorder on the 


of the way of living and diet of the Poles, is likewiſe 
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fevers are extremely rare; alſo the clotted-locks 
and venereal taints are leſs common that in what 
was heretofore called Great and Little Poland, 
The ratio of the former being here among the 
lower orders as four to forty, and among the 
N higher as three to ninety or a hundred. Cuta- 
neous eruptions, itch, ſerofula, hectic com- 
plaints, and fevers, are among their moſt current 
diſorders; no diſeaſe is however ſo common as 
worms. Inoculation for the 2 is here 
ial totally unknown. . 
The deſcription which we have here to make 
of the LET ES is not much more favourable. 
Ik!he two nations, as in the traits of their hiſtory, 
bear alſo a ſtrong reſemblance in the features of : 
| their face; hard ſervice, want of all ſuperior 
y cultivation, deſtitution of the neceſſaries of life 
are deeply imprinted on their phyſiognomy in 

N egible characters. The Lettes are very ſhort of 
= ſtature; among the women particulariy are many, 
= = who, in compariſon. with other nations, might 
| paſs for dwarfs. In tolerable circumſtances —_ 
bodies ſoon become fleſhy: but, from the ac- - 
counts of impartial eye-witneſſes, luſty people 
are ſeldom ſeen. None of the Lettes are equal 

in ſtrength to the german peaſantry, eſpecially 
as to what concerns lifting and carrying : never- 
_ thelefs, they endure to an in aſtoniſhing degree the 


5 N | extremities 


— from the extreme heat of them immediately 
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extremitles of froſt and heat and continued rains, 

| likewiſe hard work with but little fleep, to all 
which climate, mode of living, and habit greatly 
contribute. The hot- bath is ikewife much in 
uſe among the Lettes, who, like the Ruſſians, 


into the open air; accordingly they are ſeldom 
heard to complain of defluxions, rheums, 


E catarrhs, and toothachs. In general they are 


ui.ith their conſtitutions; even to a very advanced 


but little acquainted with prevailing ſickneſſes 3 


both plenty and want ſeem equally well to agrees 


age their teeth are firm and ſound, and gen . 
very white. Spirituous liquors, of which they 


7 health. — The women bring forth with much 


1 eaſe, commonly without aſſiſtance, and ſtanding. 
Infirm Anden are rarely ſeen; they are ſwathed 


5 only for a ſhort time, very ſoon crawl upon the 


ground in all weathers quite naked, and their 


; years old . vey 


nurſes themſelves are children * fire or r fix BE 


1 2 fond, ſeem to do no injury to their is 


1 nations s of the FINNISH race, like moſt of . 


* 8 * accounts of Livonia and 
Eftboyins . — 2M 


7 The charaQeriſtics of their + php are 2 2 
. follows: a flat face with ſunk cheeks, dark grey — 
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eyes, 2 thin beard, tawny hair, and a fallow: 
complexion. This deſcription is particularly 

applicable to the Laplanders ; among the Finns 
the figure is ſomewhat ameliorated by better 
| Ering and culture, yet the 58 of the vilage i is 


of the tartarian; while the Mordyines approach 
| nearer to the Ruſſians, and the Vogules to the 
| Kalmuks. The laſt, as . as the Oſtiaks, 
betray their mungrel origin by their dark hair, 
” the auburn colour at iS is characteriſtic of all 
% E- The beakbsy. ſtate *- the finniſh people p 8 

ceeeds from their climate and of lp, 
= —  Theyareallof a ſtrong make, and — little of 
_— bodily ailments; but their exceſſive propenſity 
i | ns inflammatory liquors undermines their phyſical 
J W)zzour. — With the Laplanders the mortality 


| 
| 
_ raſhes, in \ thei bodily 9 have more : 
| 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 


* among the children, from the want of nurſing 
. and care, is very, great; and few aged people == 
Ty | are ſeen among. them. Their moſt common | 
b iſeaſes are itch, pulmonary diſorders, putrid 
=: fevers, broken bones, (which frequently happ' 
1 3 by their climbing the enormous mountains of 
A Mow and ice,) and diſtempers of the eyes, 2 
= conſequence of dazzling light from the ſnow and 
= the ſmoke of thee has, Beſides a number of 


nu - 


3 
fi [ 
* 
9 
' 
* e 
+ 2 
= 
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theſe maladies, in inward complaints they prin- 
cipally have recourſe to the warm blood of a 
freſh-killed rein-deer, and in outward ailments 
to the cautery of burning fungus. No Laplander 
will venture to marry till he haye firſt killed a 
rein- deer with his own hand, Sterility among 
0 che women is diſgraceful, but rare; they bring 
9 their children into the world with great facility, 
and always on that occaſion enjoy the aſſiſtance 


great eaters, and, in ſpite of their ſtrong paſſi 
for brandy, not unfrequently attain to a very ad- 


> OP" The diſeaſes common among them - 


are dropſy, ſcurvy, the falling fickneſs, and above 


. however very remarkable, that the ſmall-pox 


R arrivalof the Ruffans . Gs 
1 The TARTAR ſtem tides into ry many OD 
3 and the mode of Ding and govern- 
ment of them, ax within r uſſian em pire, 
ecm ſo various and diſtinct, as a general deli- 


— . and; ſacrifices Wend againſt 


of their huſbands. — The Finns are univerſally 5 


all nypochondria. — The other finniſh nations 
know little or nothing of theſe maladies; it is 


were known among the Oſtiaks previous to me : 


| neation of them would be next to impoſſible. 
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Several tartarian tribes, by commixture , with 
other nations, have obliterated their original im- 
preſſion; and by the exchange of their civil 
conſtitution, their religion, and their manners, 
they have alſo ſo much disfigured their phyfical 
character, that, were it not for hiſtorical ac- 
counts, we ſhould ſcarcely be able to trace out 
their origin. This may particularly be affirmed 
= every branch of the ſiberian Tartars, which, 
for the moſt part, now bear only the names of 
their patriarchal relatives, and ſince their ſettle- 
ment in that vaſt deſert region are become either 
true Ruſſians, or a motley breed from all the ſur- 
rounding nations. Of the proper Tartars thoſe 
of Kazan, Aſtrakhan, and the Krimea have re- 
tained their national peculiarity even in externals, 1 
. and therefore theſe are they with whom we are 
to ſeek out the characteriſtie marks of their 5 
bodily ſtructure. 1 . : 
Ĩhe genuine unmingled Tartar i is of middling — 
fide: and lean. His head has an oval form, q 
1 complexion is freſn and lively ; the mouth 
| and eyes are ſmall, the latter moſtly black 
and always expreſſive; ; the hair dark- brown, de 
teeth firm and white. The Tartars are in gene- 
ral a very well-made people, and their diſcreet | 
and modeſt behaviour imparts to their ſlender 
make an 1 agreeable 3 which i is not  ealy 
= | 
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to be deſcribed. Among the female ſex, Jer as 
there are but few who can, ſtrigly ſpeaking, be 
called beauties; yet the open friendly coun- 
tenance, the blooming hie of health, and the 
harmonious proportion of all the limbs, give 
them ſuch charms as we do not every day meet 
with even among european ladies. — This com- 
plete and noble ſhape is however only the = 
L heritance of real Tartars, and loſes itſelf nore 
br leſs in the collateral branches of this people. 5 
The Baſchkirs, for example, have much flatter 


faces, larger ears, ſtronger limbs, and are more 
fleſhy. With the Kirghiſes the little tartarian | 


eyes are {till leſs ; j and the Teleutes and Vakutes 
dear in their form traces not to be miſtaken of 


= their commixture with Mongoles and Kalmuks. 
.- Tartars in general have a very ge od 


_ laſting conſtitution,” and their fimple manner of 


life, their temperance, and cleanlineſs, ſecure 1 . 


g them for the moſt part from all ma 


5 contagious diſeaſes; 5 the ſmall-pox ' excepted, . 


| which ſeldom rage among them, but when they 


nant and 


do, the havoc they commit is the greater. Tem- 
perance and cleanlineſs among the Tartars —_ --- 


not merely popular habits but are a law of their 
religion. The Koran commands them to waſh 


ſeveral times a day, and particularly delivers 
rules of conduct to the female ſex | in all ſitua | 


tions. 
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tions. It interdias the uſe of wine and ſpirits, 


and thus faves the faithful from all that legion of 


mortal ills that follow on intemperance. Not 
jo falutary and dietetic is the command which 
enjoins abſtinence from all manner of food ; the 
Tartars count annually two hundred. and five 


1 falt days. on which they are not only prohibited ; 


to eat certain meats, but they mult totally abſtain 


| from all nouriſhment ſo long as the ſun is viſible 5 
mm the horizon. — Though the Koran allows 
— polygamy, yet itis rarely cuſtomary for people 
of the poorer or inferior ſort to take more than 
one wife ; 3 opulent perſons have commonly two, 
uud extremely few go beyond that number. 


The farther we advance from the bounds of | 


our european quarter of the globe, the more 
ſtgular and different are the figures we meet in 

which the inexhauſtible fancy of Nature has 

| ſhaped the nobleſt of her creatures. What a 

5 tranſition from the pure harmonious form of the 7 

| Tartars to the fantaſtical combinations that _ 
vail in the features and bodily firudture of the ” 

' MONGOLIAN nations! © i A 

The Kalmuks are 3 ry a rniddling „ 

ſtature; they are ſtrong built, and rather meagre 

than fleſhy. 


The face is ſo flat, that the ſkult of 
a Kalmuk can be diſtinguiſhed from a thouſand. 
The little narrow eren, with the . corners 
13 


| = 
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running to the noſe and the temples, are par, 
ticularly characteriſtic. The noſe is compreſſed 
and ſmall, the chin ſhort, the lips thick, the 
late growing beard very feanty, the teeth white 
and even. The large ears ſtand wide from the 
head: the complexion copper-coloured or tawny, 
but the hair black. In conſequence of riding ſo 
much on horſeback, and from their uſual po = 
tmtre in ſitting, the Kalmuks are generally bow. 
 kneed at an early period of life. Feeling and 
taſte are in moſt of them very obtuſe, the other 
ſenſes generally acute. The female ſex are ws 5 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſame form by their ſmall- 
naeſs and a very delicate ſkin. — Notwithſtand. 
ing the duration for which the bodies of the 
, Kalmuks ſeem to be conſtructed, malignant diſ- . 
eaſes are extremely frequent among them. The 
 ſmall-pox are uſually mortal; putrid fevers and 
dhe venereal diſeaſe carry off a great part of their 
- population, and the itch is a peculiar malady, e 
which ſhews itſelf here particularly obſti ö 
and is attended by bad conſequences. School- e 
maſters are at the ſame time phyſicians; their 
5 principal remedies conſiſt in rhubarb, drugs, te 
greaſe and brain of animals, - mage of artemikia, 
” and the like. = 
The Burats reſemble mb 5 
form 3s fur as ſome * variations. We find, 


15 {-pox was formerly very deſtruQive to them; ; 


them, isa conſequence of their manner of living, 


Ts The Mongoles in their phyſical conſtruQion | 


ET 4 Burzts. 
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for example, more luſty people among the for. 
mer; their growth of hair is not ſo copious, 
and many of their men never get a beard. The 
countenance is ſallow ; the bodily ſtructure has 
but little ſolidity or ſtrength : a Ruſſian of equal 
age and ſize always weighs more than a Buræt, 
and will beat ſeveral of them in boxing. — Not- 
uithſtanding this feeble conſtitution, the Buræts 
are, however, a very healthy people, though 
they ſeldom attain to an advanced age. The T 


| wine: ſince an inoculation-hoſpital has been inſtt- 
tuted at Irkutſk, the mortality occaſioned by it 
ſeems to be greatly diminiſhed. The Buræts Y 
now bring thither not only their children in 
multitudes, but they very frequently ben 1 
5 themſelves. The itch, which is very uſual among 5 


food, and clothing. In chronical diſeaſes they uſe 
| the warm-baths on the eaſt-ſide of the lake 
Baikal. Their phyficians are the Schamanes, on 
| who pretend to heal them more by facrifices, i in- "To 
cantations, and ſpells chan by natural means, — 


| approach more to the Kalmuks 'than to the 


Of all the fiberian nations the Tuxcusks 


are moſt diſtinguiſhed by their greater ſy mmetry - 
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time their phyſicians. | 


„ we approach nearer to hen — 0 york LE 
the animal and vegetable productions of nature 
become more and more ſtunted. The ordinary 


ſtature of the SAMOYEDES. ſeldom. exceeds four 

or five feet, and their whole exterior correſponds 

Vluoith their dwarfiſh ſize. They are commonly DE. 
ſquat built, and have ſhort legs; the head is 

thick and ſmooth, the noſe flat, the lower part 11 5 

of the viſage prominent, the mouth and ears are 

large, the lips thin ; and the whole animated —_ 

a pair of little, black, long-ſlit eyes. Too | 

_ many. beauties are ae a un ſkin 


of form. They ate uſually of the middling 
ſize,-well grown, and flender : the face is leſs 
flat than with the Kalmuks; the eyes are little 
but lively, and the noſe is likewiſe ſmall but 
well. ſhaped: the beard is ſeldom buſhy, and their 
hair is black. Sight and hearing are aſtoniſh- 
ingly acute. The female ſex are  well-ſhaped 
and of an agreeable figure. — Of diſeaſes they 
know but little; properly ſpeaking there are 
among them none at all. Nevertheleſs they = 
dom live to-be old, which i is owing partly to the = 
climate, partly to their toilſome and perilous 3 
manner of life. The ſmall-pox occaſionally ap- 
pears among them, and then commits great ra- _ 
vages. Their idolatrous pu « are at the ane To 


> limbs. — 
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ſhining with greaſe, and black briſtly hair, which, 
though ſparingly ſcattered, is carefully plucked 
up. The female ſex are rather more ſlender, but 

withal leſs, and on the whole quite as hideous ; 
their maturity comes on very early, but fades 

fo much the earlier for propagation. Moſt of 
| the girls are mothers in their eleventh or twelfth 
| year; but their marriages are rarely prolific, 


aud before the thirtieth our * have 1 
done bearing. 


The ſame bodily ſtructure and the fame fea- : 


| tures of face, ſubject to many variations from 
| hideous to more hideous, are applicable likewiſe 
to the eaſt-ſiberian tribes. The KanTSCHAs 
DALES are equally dwarfiſh, only more broad - 
ſhouldered ; ; thick head, long flat face, little 
eyes, thin lips, ſtraggling hair, are here likewiſe 
the chief lineaments of the human form. The 


_ kamtſchadale wamen, on the other hand, form 
ſome exception to this delineation; they 1 


pPraiſed, at leaſt, for a fine white ſkin, very little 


1 hands and feet, and withal a better proportion I 


- Fhe Kamtſchadales are ſubject to | 


few ineſles, but cripples are very frequent 
among them, occaſioned by their dangerous 


journies and occupations. 
_—_— are the ſcurvy and the venereal diſ. 
eaſe ; the latter was known among them before 

EL the : 


The moſt current 
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the arrival of the Ruffians. The dazzling re« 
flection of the ſnow, which here hes on the 


ground during the greater part of the year, is 
the cauſe of frequen 


The ſmall-pox is ſo malignant among this peo- 


are alike of a ' temperament ; the acrid 


Juices engendered i in theſe ichthyophagi by —_— 7 
Climate, and mode of life, give them an incredi - 
„ propenſity to whats. The women 3 


. bear eaſily and are very fruitful. 


N often for that reaſon called the r Kurils. 
: i On 


ab 


inflammation of the eyes. 


— 


ple, from their living chiefly on fiſh and other 
aliment that eafily turn to putrefadion, that, 
Uke the plague, it uſually carries off a whole 
= generation when once it begins to be rife. Inocu- | 
lation, however, has been long in practice among 
ſzhem; every Kamtſchadale performs this ope- 

| ration on himſelf, by means of a fiſh-bone dipped | 
in the variolous . — Both men and women 


The form of the — wy 2 
x xxRxsõ differs ſo much from that of the Kam-. 
5 ſchadales, that theſe people muſt neceſſarily be 
olf a different origin. The former are principally = 
— diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall head and a round 
5 eagre face. — The Kuzils incline towards 
Pom 1 and are much better ſhaped; k 
great part of theſe iſlanders have ſuch a quantity 55 
of hair over their whole body, that they are 


e ä — — — — —— 


„ 
1 


. 
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On the contrary, with the Al Rur Aus, even the 
beard is very ſcanty, and the ſkin completely 
white; and their 9 on the woes 1 is rather 


agreeable *. ” 


3 Deſcription of all the nations that compel the relies 
empire. — Travels of the academicians, paſſim. — Storch's 
: iſtoriſch-ſtatiſtiſches 8 des ruſhichen more &. | 


tom. f. 


v I E w 


[ 


or nE 


1 4 1 M PIRE, | 


BOOK Iv. 


- THE SEVERAL RANKS ox CLASSES or 
THE SUBJECTS. 


=, Tus notion n commonly prevalent, that formerly 15 


no more than two claſſes of people were known 
in Ruſſia, the nobles and their vaſſals, is * Þſ 


= founded. There has always been a ſort of middle. 


1 claſs, and i in proceſs of time this was ſplit 2. 


were into ſeveral others. From the remoteſt pe- 


| riods there have always been cities ; for example, . 


Novgorod | and Pſcove, which for a long ſeries : 


bol time were even conſidered as republics: then . 


Kief, Vladimir, together with others; and after- 


wuards Moſco. Beſides, when the peaſantry firſt 


fell into vaſſalage, there were claſſes that belonged 
neither to them nor to the nobility; ; for, not to 
VOL. u. 7 Io—_— mention 


mention the clergy, who have ever enjoyed a 


uſually divided into three claſſes. The ſame 
number is mentioned in Ruſſia by the late em- 
preſs in her inſtructions to the commiſſion for 
making a code of laws; and this with the 
5 greateſt propriety; 3 as * had tegiſlation 4 


_ The word e 3 is ; compounded of odno, one, 


A teh ing ton wn . 


and dvor, a houſe, 2nd therefore ſignifies-owners of one ha- 
; bitation only ; they are a certain ſet of ruſſian peaſants who 


various circumſtances, were obliged to till themſelves what 
little ground they had remaining, for a maintenance. In 
proceſs of time, people of different dencminations, ſuch | 


the military, ſeveral of them, even thoſe of conſiderable 

property, choſe this condition of life, preferring rather to 

pay taxes to government along with theſe peaſants, than go 
into the ſervice. Theſe peaſants. have their own landed 

property - which they can diſpoſe of only to thoſe of their 
— own condition. 1 'hey pay all taxes impoſed by government ; * 

. have free liberty to traffic; to exerciſe any trade, art, or 
handicraft; and to employ themſelves i in erery purſuit. agree- 

: able to their own diſpolitions and the laws of the country: = 

= but they cannot change their condition, nor remove from 
one diſtrict and ſettle in another, without having firſt ob- 

= tained permiſſi.n from the 1 
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great conſideration, there were the writers, the 
odnodvortzi*, the kozaks, and ſeveral others. 
In moſt of the ſtates of Europe the ſubjeQs are 


were originally nobles, but being reduced to poverty by 


_ chiefly as filled inferior offices under government, came and 
ſettled among them; and in the reign of tzar Peter the 
5 great, when every nobleman was obliged to enliſi himſelf in 
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in view, and expreſsly included the colliteral 

ranks. She ſpeaks therefore only of the nobility J 
of the middle claſs, in which the clergy is rec- 
koned ; and of the lower claſs. We may then 

whhow ſcruple adhere to this diviſion ; for, by 
_ adopting any other we ſhall either run into fan- 
elful conjectures, or be obliged to make arbitrary 

diſtinctions without 9 and almoſt 
without _ 55 
One author divides the ruſſian ſubjedts into 1 
five ſeveral ranks or claſſes * and for ſuch a. 


ſhould not have ſet the free peaſants in the ſame 
| claſs with the vaſſal- boors, it being well known FT 


diviſion arguments may be brought: only he 3 


_ that they are very different in regard to their 


rights. Neither is it apparent why he aſſigns * 
particular claſs to the foreign ſettlers, ſince they 


belong either as burghers and manufacturers to : 


the middle, or as huſbandmen to the lower ch. 


- I am therefore obliged to depart a little from the 5 
Z diviſion which he has adopted as well as from . 
. chat of ſeveral others. RD 


Not to loſe our time then in 1 diviſions by 


* Purzel 8 diflertation de diverſis imperii Roſfiei . 


e numerates only four claſſes ; and chis diviſion too my ia 
ſome — Rs ee Ee a, ES 
v2 in 


1 trdes, it will I think be better to keep principally 1 


nibus eorumque juribus, &c. Halæ 1786. — Mr, Coxe 
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in view thoſe three leading claſſes before men- 
tioned, which ſeem to admit of a farther diviſion 
in regard to rights and conſtitutions, whether 
founded on laws and privileges or on antient 
cuſtom and preſcriptive uſage. Accordingly we 
may divide the ſubject into the following five 
; general claſſes *, by which however it will not 
be nearly exhauſted. 


Nobility. 


Is Ruſſia at preſent there | is | properly but one 

. kind of nobility. | It i is the practice in ſome Py 1 
countries, as it was formerly i in this, to make a. 
diſtinction between the higher and lower orders 
of nobility, but this diſtinction i is now entirely 
unknown |; ; Ks concerning the 3 


3 -Whoer er chooſes may admit more, by reducing, * 

; inſtance, the khans of the uncivilized nations, the german 
| coloniſts, &c. into diſtinct cialis, and then we ſhall have : 
n, of twenty of them. e 


+ Mr. Coxe fientions the kigher and lower nobiliey, bur 
from what authorities i it does not appear. 


charac- 
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.charaQeriſtics of each of theſe two diviſions 
authors are not agreed. It would likewiſe be 
very difficult to aſcertain preciſely what privileges 
Avere arrogated by the higher nobility of Ruſſia 


* As the inquiry concerning what perſons or families 

compoſed the high nobility does not properly fall in with 

the ſubje& now in hand, I ſhall only fay a few words on it. 
S8ome appear to make it conſiſt of princes ſprung from the 

: reigning grand - ducal houſes. Others ſpeak principally of 8 
8 the antient boyars:: but thence immediately ariſes the 


they maintained their dignity, and then, whether this dig- Z 


N brought i into the country with them. If we confider them 
tn the privy counſellors of the ſovereign, then their prece- 
dence ariſes merely from their office, or they muſt have 
"Ro already been ſo by birth. But it has been likewiſe affirmed, 
that the boyars, and in general the moſt conſiderable of the 
dld ruſſian nobility, came from abroad, were ſprung from 
foreign anceſtore, and brought their nobility into the empire 
uio.ith them. This is a matter that muſt be leit to the curious 


= what are called the inferior nobility, a diſtinction appeared 55 


” queſtion, what they were, whence d eſcer aded, a how 5 


nity was conferred by the ſovereign, whether it attached 8 
to birth, or whether it grew out of the conſequence ther 


_ reſearches of hiſtorians and antiquaries. — But even among 


= ſo early as that period : for noblemen that were elevated to 


that honour by the trar had precedence. over thoſe whom 


1 patriarch, or an archbiſhop, or a boyar had raiſed to a 


bort of nobleſſe. Perhaps there was a difference among the 
boyars; at leaſt * of them were ogy elected to that 
honour. , 


4. 


* 2 2 —_— 


. — „„ „„. r * * * 


2 — — 


— — 


— - _— LIN — — — — 
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4 
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1 


prerogatives, of none but what they acquired 
from the office of boyars, or that they conſiſted 
merely in pretenſions; in that caſe the antient 
diſtinction between the higher and lower nobility 
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in preſerence to the lower *. If we find them in 


poſſeſſion of no hereditary inherent and eſſential 


will appear to be 1 OY: or  altogethy er 


doubtful. 


* M. Hinges | is of opinion that the Rubens had 


originally a high and inferior nobility , with the ſame rights Y 
as in the reſt of Europe. This I ſhall not venture to affirm, 3 
It ĩs true, the boyars made free-men, by diſtributing por-= 
255 tions of land among their vaſſals, and thus raiſed them to a 
ſort of nobleſſe: but I know not whether this was done by 
right, or by an arrogated claim, with the tacit approbation 
of the ſovereign. — On one hand the old families carried 
their pretended rights much farther than the high nobility 
Fo Germany, efpecially in regard to the military ſervice ; as 
a nobleman, whoſe forefathers had acquired high degrees of . 
5 honour, would not ſerve under ſuch as had not ſo long a - 
ID pedigree to ſhew: whereas the german princes, of antient 
© princely families, Fought without ſcruple under a general of : ; 
- = _ inferior, or even of quite new nobility, On account of 
1 the great confuſions this occaſioned in the ſervice, the tzar MN 
Feodor Alex&yevitch cauſed. the ſteppenniye knigi, (the 
books of pedigrees,) whence the nobility drew their ſingular 
pretenſions, to be deſtroyed. — On the other hand, the 
ruſſian high nobility had fewer prerogatives than the ger- 
man, eſpecially in regard t to territorial Juriſdiction and 7 
7 authority. . 


Th . 
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Ihe ruſſian nobility, eſpecially in Great Ruſſia, 
have always enjoyed certain peculiar rights and 
privileges; but they were for the moſt part only 
derived from long uſage, not ſanctioned by any 


written law or even compact“. * Theſe privi- 


lleges are: 1. that they can e poſſeſs 
landed eſtates; of which we ſhall ſpeak more 
particularly hereafter. 25 They can not only e 


2 alienate or ſell their eſtates, bur they can uſe 8 


them at pleaſure wherever the monopolies of 
the crown form no limitations. 2 Thus, a noble- 


man can ſet up A diſtillery ; ; but only for his 


own uſes, or for ſale to the crown, and not for 
the public houſes . 4s Ifa nobleman be found = 


guilty of any high crime, he may be ſentenced 1 
to the forfeiture of his | eſtate, | his ths, and his — 


= ſay * the yy . e ſuch a vg hes : 
really a written law in its favour in the Uloſhenie. = 
In this matter ſome provinces have greater 0 
chan others, being allowed to diſtil not only for private uſe, 
but alſo for the public houſes, without being ſubject to any 


5 tax upon it. Of this ſort are the Don kozaks, the land. 


owners in Little Ruſſia, the proprietors of eſtates in Livo- 


nia and Eſthonia, &c. — On the other hand the ruſſian no- „ 
7 bility, and generally in other provinces every proprietor of 


land, has the high and low chace on his own grounds, as 
well as the right to ſet up mills at Pn without paying 20D 
| =7. tribute for _—_— 


SEE -—_ 
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_ honour, conſequently his nobility ; but he can 

never be made a vaſſal. 4. They can arbitra- 
rily impoſe taxes and ſervices on their vaſſals, 
and may inflict on them corporal puniſhment, 


ſhort of putting them to death ; 4 written law - 


in the Uloſhenie (the old law of the land) pro- 
tects them in this matter *, whereby the vaſſal 


: is forbidden under penalty to bear witneſs = 
dig any complaint againſt his lord. [ The =, 


| nobleman is properly not reſponſible for his vaf. 


ſals; Hl when che crown has any requiſition to 


bs. It might nat be . that in this the nobility 
| have a greater authority than the crown ever exerciſed over 


any oge of its ſubjects. With what lenity does it proceed 


1 in pardoning and puniſhing ! ! with what accuracy and caution 
: is the caſe inveſtigated! — which i it muſt be confeſſed but 


ſeldom happens in the ordinary domeſtic correction, where 


paſſion frequently interferes. Even on the occaſional intro- 
duction of new impoſts, the crown has always ſhewn great 
indulgence ; and when, for example, a greater obrok is im- 


. poſed on its own. people, it is declared to be done only i in _ 
order to leſſen rhe jealouſy between the boors belonging to 


de crown and thoſe of the nobility. However, the ruſſian 


nobles are not apt to abuſe the authority they have —_— 
| boory, but, for ſeveral reaſons, moſtly behave with huma- 8 
nit y towards them. Lords that exceed all bounds in ſeve- 1 


rity of treatment hare, in order to reſcue the boors, been 2 


declared impotent of mind, which mace it —.— to put I 


8 them under ee 


* 


S | man muſt anſwer and pay for his boors ; otherwiſe, not his 


> So 
1 Exer 1 its fill 1 it 1 1 "= 
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adi; the acer applies to the village *, * if the 
former do not of his own accord take upon him 
the delivery. 6. His vaſſals, indeed, bear the 
ordinary public burdens t, namely, the ſoul-tax, 
or capitation , the ſupply of recruits $, and the 
furniſhing of quarters ||; to which may be added, 
on urgent occaſions, the providing of horſes, 
= though commonly for Pay 3 ; but to new and un- 


ib: 1 Livouia and Eſthonia, on the contrary, the noble. Y 


- village, but he incurs an execution. Conſequently they 2 
there know nothing of crown-reftantzies, ſo common in 
Ruſſia, where they are ſometimes remitted by an act of 9 

grace. - 
Bs Even the « crown -boors are  lable to | them i in "Great 


ſame, without increaſe or alteration. Thus, the crown 


cannot require the noble-boors to work i it out at the mines, 
_ __ though it can compel i its own boors to do ſo, * 8 .. 


- raſſals 1 


bleman may his, whenever he thinks fit. 


The boors muſt, indeed, give up their ſons 3 as ; recruits, 


or find ſubſtitutes for money; but the recruiting likewiſe 
afſets the property of the nobleman, who loſes ſome of his 


I || The boor muſt take thoſe 1 upon "ue into his 
| cottage, which likewiſe the officer muſt put up with. But 


ol late many of the crown-villages have begun to erect par- 
ticular quarters for the officers, and ſpacious ſtables for 2 
the cavalry, at their own expence, that they may live the os 


more WN in their bumble habitations. 


uſual 


= uſed by the kozaks. Some provinces, for example Livo- 5 


re made for it; and the neceſſary ſtore-houſes muſt be 
| built at its expence. — It is, however, quite otherwiſe in 


7 
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uſual public ſervices or exactions from the 
crown without pay; ſuch as making or repair- 
ing roads and forts, or guarding and conduct- 
ing priſoners, &c. * they are not obliged |, ex- 
cept, if I am not miſtaken, by a law of Peter 
the great, on preſſing emergencies. 7. A no- 
dleman cannot be compelled (at leaſt it has 

never happened) to build a barrack or a maga- 
zine for the crown, or to raiſe Tecruits againſt 


his _ 8, His perſon. and his landed pro- 
oe perty 5 


» For nch matters the « crown hires the neceſſary people. fo 
5 Tt has at times procured voluntary boors for a ſhort time, 
and ſet them as guards over priſoners, with ſuch arms as are 


nia and Eſthonia, form an exception for there the noble- TA 
| boor muſt take care of the repairs of the highways gratis, 
put up poſts and rails where neceſſary, and ſometimes con- 
duct priſoners, We. . 
© F Whether, however, they may not be compelled _ it, 
1 1 cannot venture to decide. 
2 When the crown wants any thing, 3 contracts 5 


ſome parts of Livonia and Eſthonia ; for there the nobleman 
muſt build and maintain particular quarter-houſes or bar- 


5 racks, or find a proper lodging i in his 6wn yard for the offi- 


cers ſent him: he muſt alſo provide magazines, keep re- 
ceivers and deliverers there, and be anſwerable for all da- 


mages; muſt ſupply the poſi-ſtations with buildings and ho; 


rage 3 mult give up certain products at a i very moderate price 
whenever 
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perty are exempt from taxation . — The pri- 
vileges of the nobility have of late, by a manifeſto 

of the year 178 5, been confirmed and enlarged. 
They can now have their own marſhals ; hold 
_ aſſemblies, which cannot be moleſted by any 
arreſt ; they'may ſet up manufactories and open 
mines on their own ground, without paying any 
tribute to the crown for them. 


The nobility, likewiſe, were always bound t to 


ceertain duties. One of the moſt important was 


do ſerve the government with inviolable fidelity, 
which is implied in the very origin of nobility, | 

In Ruſſia this had, for a long time, the appear- 
ance of coercion. At firſt, as in the old ger- 


. manic feudal ſyſtem, every nobleman was obliged ; 5 


to appear in the field with his ſubjects at his own 


5 expence. This cuſtom ceaſed on the eſtabliſh- 


ment of a ſtanding army, and to the ſupport of 8 


which the W was im mpoſe d on the 


1 1 


35 W er the crown requires it, Ke. on the 3 nnd, = 


both theſe dukedoms are exempt from the levy of recruits. - 


Tue * He can uſe his lands, foreſts, &c. as he pleaſes, for — 
which he pays no public impoſt. Only when he ſells his ef. „ 
tate, to which alſo the vaſſals are reckoned, either he or the 5 


| Purchaſer muſt pay a certain percentage upon it. This, as 


well as the beforementioned levy of recruits, may be con- 3 


Adered as a fort of taxation, 


bsor: 
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boor: nevertheleſs, the nobleman 1s bound. as 
heretofore, to ſerve the empire in his own per- 


fon; nor can he, without expreſs permiſſion, 


enter into any foreign ſervice. But the empe- 
Tor Peter I. was defirous that his nobility ſhould 


travel, improve their manners, and accept of 
foreign ſervice *. Peter III. declared, in a ma- 
nifeſto of the 18th of February 1762, that they 

were at liberty to enter into the ſervice of any 

5 country they choſe, or to live on their eſtates 
without ſerving at all f. The late empreſs wiſh. 
< to Encourage thoſe few who prefer honour - 
to their private convenience, to manifeſt their 
proper object by entering into military or civil 

: employment. _ From her they have now re- 


5 * At leaſt he —— it to them | is very ——_ 


terms, on occaſion of the ſplendid and elegant appearance 
of count Beſtuchef-Riumin, afterwards chancellor, at the 
court of St. Peterſburg as a foreigu ambaſſador. 


l has been imagined by ſome that the nobles were 


not free till then ; and that they were before no better than ; 
a parcel of flaves or vaſſals. — Indeed even the greateſt 
boyar, in his letters and ſlatewents to the monarch, always 
5 ſubſcribed himſelf his ſlave; but this was the ſtyle of the 
times, and ſignified nothing more than what « your moſt DE 
os; devoted humble ſervant” does at preſent, — As ſubjects YO 
in other countries are bound to the ſervice of their country; 
and, even in our own, on the iſſuing of a proclamation, 
exery man mult hurry home, ſo it was with the ruſſian no- 
bility, though ſomewhat more general and compulſory. 


. ceived 


| 1 -. - 

| ceived a written prerogative in the abovemen- 
tioned manifeſto of 1735. In virtue of which 

the nobles of every government are inrolled in 
the book of nobility in ſix claſſes or diviſions; ne- 
vertheleſs, all the fix form but one ſingle corps: 
fo that the liſt belonging to each government is 
_ a ſupplement to the genealogical book of the 


. collective nobility of the whole empire; wherein 


no regard Is paid to birth, origin, rank, reli- . : 


28 gion, or language. . 


The ſix claſſes or diviſions are — to the 
order preſcribed i in the manifeſto: 1. The real 
nobility, who can ſhew their diploma, arms, and 
ſeal, or ſufficient teſtimony that they have been 


— of the real nobility one hundred — 
military nobility, conſiſting of officers of birth- 


T not noble, but by their military ſervice, i in con- - 


formity to the ukaſe of Peter I. bearing date 
16 1721, are ennobled, with their children : 
and poſterity *. They have no need of a diplo- = 
ma: their commiſſion as officers ſupplies its 
a — 3 The eight · claſs nobility, or perſons 


| * to che firſt — — of rank 1 Mo 


* The name of luch a8 have only perſonal nobily does 


EN not appear in the book of pedigrees. 


F From the ſtaff-officer upwards ; alſo ſuch as have the 
5 lame rank i In ihe « court and civil l ſervice, e. 53 court-coun- © 


_ 
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they are eſteemed equal to the moſt antient no- 

bility. 4. Foreigners, deſcending from families 
of foreign countries. 5. The families honoured 
with titles, princes, counts, and barons. 6. The 

antient noble races who can prove the antiquity 

of their nobility, although their noble _ be 
covered with obſcurity. . | 


hs In regard to the military and cight-claſs nobi. 

. 0 lity, it ſhould farther be obſerved, that there 
are mercantile people Who have received the 
characters of ſtaff and ſuperior officers. | In re- 
lation to them a ukaſe was iſſued by her ma- 
jeſty, dated the 1 2th of Feb. 1790, that thoſe 
_ who, according to the ukaſe of Nov. 1 1766, ; 
have ſuch characters might be contractors and 
farme ers to the crown, but were not permitted 
to purchaſe eſtates, nor be united with the no- 

bility who are inrolled in the tables of rank. . 
But merchants, who have received their cha- 
| rater according to the regulation provided for 
the military and civil ſervices, may not under- 5 

dertake any contracts or farmings, but are ad- 
” mitted to all the rights and privileges which are > 


— 


ſellors, 8 of ſtate, have the beigadies 8 BY: ac. 
' tual counſellors of ſtate have the rank of major-general, and 


are e addreſſed by. the — 2 excellence. 


1 
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granted to deſerving perſons by the ukaſe of 
Peter I. and by that of her _ majeſty of 
April 21, 1785. 

Formerly the ruſſian nobility conſiſted only 
of princes , and the ordinary nobleſſe; and 
the ſovereign granted no other than theſe two 
dignities: but ſince the commencement of the 
preſent century counts and barons have been 


added, who have received their dignities either 


from the ruſſian monarch or the emperor 18 
a Germany. — The nobility of the empire is very 
numerous 'Y and i is increaſing daily not only by 
deſcent, but alſo by ſervice, rank, titl e, alien 

* and * — 1. 


* . 


= Eſpecially about Moſco: hs more * refide is 


85 bor city ; and a certain pride i is very obſervable in them 
there, which however does not diſplay itſelf much i in their 


oulneſs of their own importance, and i is only d 3 in 


_ their carriage and deportment. 


2s Livonia merchants and others * la 


or that their children who are in the army or navy may be 


ue ſooner advanced. By this means a yu. deal of money 
goes out of the country. 


The 


a imercourſe with others, but Ariſes merely from 1 5 


i o get a patent of nobility from abroad (as in Peterſburg it = 
1 can only be obtained by ſervice) to qualify themſelves for pu- 
chaſing © an eſtate, or to exempt them from perſonal taxes, 


— —— — — 
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The nobility conſiſts ar preſent of ſeveral 
claſſes or orders, ſuch as: 1. Princes, whoſe 


number is extremely large. Some are ſprung 
from the blood of reigning princes, as the fami- 
lies of Dolgoruki, Vazemſkoi, Cherkaſkoi, Chil- 
kof, &c. Others deſcend from Poles, as Golit- 


zin; and others have been raiſed to the princely 
rank. Several are of tartarian pedigree. Many 


| have been created princes in order to gain them 
over, as being the principal perſons in a place 
1 beſieged; even myrzas have received t 
ee allowing themſelves to be baptized. _ 
Without military rank obtained by ſervice, they 
I bear indeed the title of princes, but they have | 
no pre-eminence attached to their birth, nor any 
precedence over the other nobility that are in 
the ſervice. Only their ſons that have merit are 
. preferred before others. The daughter "Ea. 
prince, without i injury to her honour, marries a 
ſimple nobleman. No ruſſian prince poſſeſſes or . 
derives his name or title from Aa principality ; * 
8 though many of them are owners of eſtates far 
more extenſive than the a of ſome fove- 
| reign princes in Germany. 


8 dig- | 


The princes of the german empire, as well by 55 


inheritance as creation, form a particular and 
pre-eminent claſs of princes : they receive the 


title | 


* 
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title of Highneſs, and their children are aper 
princes and princeſſes *. 
Among the Nine we may not improperly 
reckon the khans, &c. who govern the tribes of 
the ſteppes, under the ruſſian ſovereignty, though 
they are not ſtyled princes. 80 alſo the ataman 
of the kozaks of the Don, for the time being, 5 
= may well be admitted under this head. : 
2. Counts are much fewer in number than 
| Princes, to whom they are properly not inferior 
in dignity, rank, and authority. They have 
| their title either from the ruſſian ſovereign or 
from the german court, and would not willingly 
exchange it for that of prince. They poſſeſs no 
territorial county, and the german title, Graf, Fo 
is adopted i into the ruſſian language. — 
3. Ba noms, or freyherrn, free-lords ; the lber 
homo, perhaps, of the antient charters and ſtatutes 
of England. Ruſſia has but few barons; for 
a long time the family of Stroganof was the SS. 
=_ only one of that empire that was honoured . 
with this title. The late empreſs raiſed ſeve - 
Tl ral perſons to it; among whom we have = 
three of our own 1 baron Dimſdale : 


8 * Yes d nas ab Wa tt 
ben., d wat. erste "this ue: n 


vol. We 5 f 


with | 


X 
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with his ſon baron N athanael Dimſdale, and 
baron Sutherland late banker to her majeſty. _ 
4. SIMPLE NOBLEMEN, Whoſe number is ex- 
ceedingly great. Among them are very rich fa- 
milies, poſleſling eſtates in land of greater ſurface 
than many a dukedom ; but alſo numbers that 
are poor, who have neither a peaſant nor a foot 
of land belonging to them. A general officer, 
i ſtill alive, being on a journey in Siberia, came 
to a village which was almoſt entirely inhabited 
buy noblemen; who, having no boors, carried * 
„ huſbandry with their own hand-labour, as 
is the common practice with ſome of the petty 


: nobleſſe of Poland. 
3. DitT1-BOYARSKIE, or boyars children, 


and the patriarchal, as alſo the epiſcopal nobles; 
3 J of whom ſome poſſeſs real nobility, while others 
are enregiſtered i in the capitation. The antient 
reſpectable boyars, who poſſeſſed an extenſive 
property in land, erected a fort of dominion 0 
around them, in conformity with their feudal . 
| Notions, and raiſed ſome of their vaſſals to diſ. 
 tinQtion over the relt, under the name of Dieti- 1 
boyarſkie, L boyars' children, who were to 1 
| ſerve the ſtate. Their example was ſoon follow- 3 
ed by the ſuperior clergy who had large poſſeſ- = 
Hons ; ; eſpecially the patriarch, who took upon 


*. l like the  forercign, to elevate. perſons under 
ls 


— 


they could not confer on them real nobility, nor 


his protection to the rank of nobility, and to 
grant them eſtates. The tzars afterwards con- 
ferred real nobility on ſome of them who had 
ſhewn themſelves worthy of it by abilities and 
merit, — The governors of provinces likewiſe 

formerly appointed ſeveral kozaks that were ſta- 
_ tioned in towns to the dignity of boyar - children 


and nobleſſe; as a reward for their ſervices 


| either in the military or civil department: yet 


have they ever been held in equal conſideration 
: with that which follows it. — In the preſent = 
century, when the capitation-tax and the deli. 
very of recruits were introduced, ſuch of the 
boyar- children, and epiſcopal or patriarchal no- 


. bleſſe, as had vaſſals, were admitted into the 


number of real nobles; others remained ſubject 


to perſonal ſervices; or, if they had entered into 


guilds and corporation companies, they were re- 3 
giſtered to the capitation. — Their rank and 


their right to poſſeſs eſtates 3 are, however, held bo 


by ſome to be very problematical. * 
It being a maxim with the ruſſian * 


 _ nt more expreſsly [1 favour the antient than 


the new nobility, and Princes not more viſibly LED 


than the other nobles ; infomuch, that even, ac- 


cording to the regulation for equipages publiſhed * | 
2 few years ago, the nobleman who has not | 


Xx TEENS _ ſerved, = 
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ferved, muſt drive an inferior equipage in towns, 
that is, with only one horſe, than the merchant, 
who may be drawn in his coach with two or 
four horſes at his difcretion : ſo that every one 
muſt ſtrive to raiſe himfelf by good behaviour 
and ſervices performed to the ſtate, if he will 
not fink into oblivion, and live in his village — 
without authority or conſequence. For birth 


here gives but little claim to preference and con- : 


| fideration; both are regulated by the degree =: 
rank acquired by ſervice. Birth merely facili- 
| ates the way to honour. Accordingly there is 
not one place of rank which the new noble or 


the man of not-noble birth may not fill. No 


queſtion is ever put concerning anceſtry ; 08 - 
the officer 8 wife, who may be the daughter of 
a burgher, appears upon an equal footing with 
the moſt antient princeſs at the imperial court, 

where they both receive the "0"? attached 
to the rank of their huſband. N 


Though it mould appear how the chartet — 8 


5 ed by her late majeſty i in 1785, , as well as from 
ſeveral antient laws, that the right of poſſeſſing 
3 landed eſtates is granted only to the nobility ; 3 


-- it would de wrong to conclude thence, 
. that the nobleman only and excluſively may | 
Ld property in land throughout, the whole 


empire; 


| üttle heritable eſtate; ſo likewiſe the Don My 
M Zzaks, who are real proprietors of the whole of 


TE ER. 2: 


empire; or chat by thoſe ukaſes the rights of 
other ranks and claſſes were aboliſhed. It is not 
to be denied; that on a flight view, thoſe ukaſes 
ſeem to appropriate ſolely to the nobility” the 

: right of being land-owners ; nay, there is aft 
ukaſe by which merchants, who, though of tlie | 
character of ſtaff and upper officers, but have 


not the entire noble pre-eminence, were pro- 8 
| hibited the purchaſe of eſtates : conſequently, in 
a. the preſent caſe, the nobility were not contraſted 


with the vaſſals or hereditary boors, but with —_ 


the other ranks. But it is no leſs undeniable 2H 


that not only private perſons and particular pi 
ranks *, but alſo whole tribes belonging in no 
reſpect to the nobility, poſſeſs a real landed pro- 


. perty, eſtates, nay entire diſtricts and provinces : _ 


we fee a proof of this in the odnodvortzi and the | 


kozaks of Little Ruſſia, each of whom has his 


_ their extenſive country, in which they have their 


lands and cos, hard; thus alſo the Ts, 
I Baſchkirs, , and Vogules, who ſell or let out large 


i tracts of land or foreſts of their own n hereditary TY 


* 8 3 233 kave till i in | Ruſſia many 5 8 


ap of land belonging to them ; but ſeveral livonian and — 


eflhonian Paſtorates are real eſtates provided with vaſſals. 
= — : 3 poſſeſſions, 


=_— 
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poſſeſſions, to the proprietors of mines. Ruſſian 
merchants too, ſince the reign of Peter I. poſſeſs 
property in land and boors: and in Livonia and 
Eſthonia real landed eſtates have belonged from 
time immemorial to particular towns and bodies 
corporate; and the empreſs Catharine II. latterly 
made a free- gift of the eſtate of Vieratz in per- 
petuity to the incorporated burghers of the kreis · 
ſtadt Fellin. That even ſimple boors may buy 
= village with all the people belonging to it, will 
hereafter be ſhewn from ukaſes when we come 
to ſpeak of the peaſantry. On the whole then 
it appears, that in the expreſſion of the ukaſes 
5 above-mentioned, there i is a maniteſt — 
Which may eaſily lead into miſtakes *. In 


Livonia the laws reſtricting the poſſeſſion of = 


land have given riſe to the practice of procuring 

patents of nobility from Vienna, or at leaſt titles 
that confer the rank of nobles, by perſons of 
unnoble birth when oy wiſh to purchaſe « 


- eltates. _ 


The noble eſtates i in | Ruſſia were formerly af 
two entirely different ſpecies: 3 the one termed 1 


5 land-eſtates, the other r hereditary eſtates; ; for A 


1 


* Thoſe 3 Pa to relate 8 to Great W 5 
and there only to ſuch eſtates to * vaſſals belong, — 3 
85 with ſome limitation. 
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Peter I. in 1714 introduced a fort af majority, or 
indiviſibility, ſo that the poſſeſſor of an eſtate 
could make it over to which of his children he 
pleaſed. This diverſity was the cauſe of many 
difficulties in hereditary ſucceſſion. By an ukaſe 
bearing date the 17th of March 1731, the 


empreſs Anna entirely repealed it; aboliſhed the 


1 land-eſtates, and declared all to be hereditary w - - 
| which a complete right of property and free 
| diſpoſal were attached. From that time theſe 
| hereditary eſtates have been inherited and fold as 
fot. Only i in Livonia and Eſthonia there were 
— fiefs, whoſe legitimacy was liable to ſome 


= doubt, and on an examination being ordered 


0 : cauſed cruel apprehenſions to their owners. 


But the late empreſs quieted their fears, to the 
Ty happineſs of theſe two dukedoms, by an ukaſe 3 
May 3, 178 4, whereby all fiefs are aboliſhed, and 


| thoſe eſtates are converted into real hereditary 3 


"x Property with freedom of alienation. 


= lages, the value or greatneſs of which is eſtimated 


„ the ruſſian eſtates it is farther to be re- - 
9 1. That they are vulgarly called * 


4 by: the ſouls, i. i. e. the male heads of peaſantry, as 5 


in general every proprietary reckons his riches . 


5 according to ſouls. When a proprietary wants 


to borrow money of the lombard, they advance 


bim 40 rubles for way foul comprehended i in 5 
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the mortgage ; the females are never kan ie ; 
the accoynt. 2, In heritages the eſtate is divided 


among all the children of both ſexes ; hence it 


father, but back to the n maternal family, 


Concerning the antient boyars, and their 12 
proper origin, nothing ſatisfactory has hitherto | 
deen publiſhed. During the tartarian and mon- 
golian nn no trace of them | is found * bi. 


» 1 a german compilation che boyars are mentioned 
undder the mongolian ſupremacy, and even earlier: but, 
2s the author does not quote the authorities whence _ BY 
| has his accounts, nothing can be decided from what he ad» 
vances in favour of the antiquity of the boyars. It is likely : 
he may have confounded expreſſions: for boyar often indi- 
5 cates the nobility in general: and we ſometimes hear the 
veobility in Moldavia and Valakhia called by the title of 
uy  boyars. Even in the ruſhan language boyarin ſignifies a 
realen, a ne 4 distinction, a maſter of a — | 


is. that at times a village belongs to ſeveral lords, 
each of whom poſſeſſes a certain number of ſouls 
upon it, and if he will he may go and live upon 
it, conduct his own huſbandry, or leave the care 
of it to his boors ; becauſe all the ground and foil 
are his property. On failure of a direct heir, 3 
ſometimes a famil y privilege comes in force; if, 
for inſtance, the mother die, he leaves the 5 

eſtate brought by her to her children; but, on 
their dying without heirs, it falls not to the 


even during the reign * tzar Ivan Vaflllievitch * 
no ſuch title appears, though it ſeems to have 
ariſen at that time or ſhortly after. For, under 
the tzar Ivan Vaſſillievitch II. the boyars had 
already endeavoured to collect a conſiderable 
force about them; but were much over-awed by 
that monarch. In the ſucceeding period, how- 
ever, when the patriarch, and, under his pro- 


ſions, which, in the confuſions that ſoon after 

ſprang up, and from the indulgence or ſlothful- ; | 

| neſs of ſome tzars, were brought to effect, the . 

. boyars took advantage of this favourable oppor- 
tunity to extend their power alſo. It is probable 


| other countries * ” who filled * ſtations in 
: 3 | Ruffin; Jo 


— 3 


3 and th the ruſfan 3 N ws his 1 eren 
tough he has neither rank nor eſtate, boyarin, or contracted- | 
ly barin; and his ſpouſe, boyarina, The taſk-ſervice which | 


* yarſchtſchina. 


*Y nobility i is too well known to need any proof. The family 
| of Beſtuchef is of engliſh origin; the name of the founder 
dl it was Beſt, but as that word in the ruſſian ſignifies beaſt, 

and in order to give it a national termination, the two laſt 
: Tow were added; to which they afterwards got the ſur- 


6 tection, the ſuperior clergy, raiſed great prete- ; 


likewiſe that perſons of reſpectable birth, from hy 


the boors perform to their lord is therefore called, bo- — 


* That there are ks Hes among the ths 5 
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| Ruſſia; and on that account, no leſs than fm > 
the privileges they brought with them, enjoy ed * 
great authority, might give occaſion to all th 
| boyars, i. e. the ſuperior officers, to aſſume a 2 
_ conſequence which they ſtrove ** to p 
a 


enlarge. _ 
In regard to titles detived from rank, the 
Ruſſians in their addreſſes and letters employ ; 
either the rank-title, as, Major, with goſpodin, 
or Mr. prefixed, as the French fay, Monſieur 
le Majeur; or only the baptiſmal name with the 
addition of the father” 8 baptiſmal name, and the I 
termination vitch, as, Ivan Petrovitch, John the 
ſon of Peter; of the family. appellative, except in 
particular caſes, no mention is made. In like 
manner the late empreſs, i in her letters, addreſſed 
men of conſequence, either by their office; as, 
in french It would be t it is not to be put into 


name Mane to tate their foreign dhe. The firſt 
count Bruce was a Scotchman, no longer ago than the reign 
of Peter the Great, who engaged him in his ſervice. The 
family of Kar is alſo from North- Britain. That of Pauin 5 
is originally Genoeſe. | Korſakof came from Corſica, and . 
therefore bears the ſurname Rimſki. The Fominſins are 
Thomſons, the name being trauſlated: Foma, Thomas; 
and ſyn, a ſon. A hundred more examples of a * nature 
3 be given. 


* 


— HS engliſh): 
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_ engliſh): Monſieur le general gouverneur de 
Riga et de Reval! or merely in their own and 

their father's baptiſmal name; the latter eſpecially 
when ſhe wrote to Ruſſians ; in writs to inferior 

_ officers the addreſs is fimply : To our college- 
aſſeſſor N. or the like. Below the imperial name 
M0 commonly a counterſiguatare of one of the 
cabinet-miniſters. — A Ruſſian, i in the ordinary 
courſe of his correſpondence uſes only his chriſ- 


tian and family names, as Ivan Poſkatſhin ; but, 1 
| when he writes to the empreſs or preſents * RN 
| petition, he alſo gives | his father's baptiſmal name, 


- 23 though not with the termination witch ; but, " | 


a mark of his ſubmiſſion and humility, with the 


termination of, adding the word In, i i. e. ſon, ; a 


Jvan Petrof ſyn. | Poſkatſhin. 


8K — 


Troven the Dn are „ compre- 


hended i in the middle order, yet without i impro- — 
priety we may here aſſign them, as in ſeveral 


| other kingdoms, a diſtinct claſs, being numerous 
and reſpectable, and having certain peculiar privi- 


leges of its own ; beſides, as it is ſometimes parti- 5 


_cularly 
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cularly mentioned in manifeſtos · ; and in * 
places is diſtinct from other claſſes f. 
clergy are divided into ſuperior and wi into 
' monaſtic and ſecular. 
The clergy enjoy peculiar rights and 1 : 
—_ they not only are held in greater reſpect, which 
= | extends allo to the inferior clergy }, but they 
Js cannot ſuffer corporal puniſhment without being 
Ss = previouſly deſecrated ; they are moreover exempt | 
* i | 5 — taxes, even the ſecular prieſt pays no head- 
I money for his ſons 8; though when he has ſeve- 
| Mis | nul he muſt deliver his proportion as recruits; 
r Who, however, as they can read and write, ſoon 
— themſelves 223 and at 3 come 


| 
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Wh 
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BY . . Thus, far 3 the — Elizabeth, in ber belt 
hs manifets after coming to the crown, ſays, that all her faith- "2 
mul ſubjects of the ſpiritual and temporal orders had 
| "8 1 5 5 unanimouſſy invited her to aſcend the throne of her fathers. 7 
mW 1 In Livonia, where a lift of ſouls muſt be delivered in 
tt every half- year, the clergy, according to orders iſſued for 
—_ - that purpoſe, take the ſecond place, as a particular body; 1 
10 d | 1 they are 1 inſerted between the nobles * 7 
—_—  - = 3 dai it ents even to thoſe whoſe be 2 
| WK | ng hariour and office do not exactly tally. IR ein 
1 GE 8 Even the ſexton does not pay it; r ih thi bees 
belonging to churches and monaſteries, i It 18 the fe with | 
W ; 023 3 45; 


* A -- OT” 
- * 1 —— 1 


> 70 
| a * x . 


hows + >. 5 2 _ _ 
— — ———ö' — x 


d 


8. Kazan and Sviyaſhſk. 


= Efthonia (who by their privileges may poſſeſs noble eltates) Ng 
| frequently put their ſons into the land or a | 
Waun = 


for the ö of NMoſco. 
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to be officers , if r deſerve i 7 it by their | 
conduct. A 
The 31 epar chies are the following: oy OM 


3 Novgorod and St. Peterſburg. 7 
; 2. Pſcove and Riga. ; 
3. Tver and Kaſhin f. 

4. Moſco and Kaluga "+ 

—_— 
6. Mohilef, Mſtiſlavl, and Or ankk. 0 
7. Smolenſk and Dorogobuſh. us 


9. Aſtrakhan and Stavropol. 


h 10. Tobolſk and Siberia. 
= Roſtof and Varoſlaf. 


1 2. Riazan and Shatzk. 


Lo. 1 3s 4 Ekatarinoſlaf and: Kherfon-Tuurda, 
5 . ITſchernigof and Neſhin. 


1 TY Novgorodleverſki and Glukhot: 
16. Niſhgorod and Alator. 


1 17. Biel gorod and Kurſk. 


„ WS 


> For the ſame — ike preachers i in 4 "nd 


1 Theſe three firſt mentioned geren ire now mimbei of 


the holy directing ſynod at St. Peterſburg. 


St This prelate is member of.the frank, thug ms 
18, Saf. . 
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18. Suſdal and Vladimir. 
19. Kolomna and Tula. 
20. Vologda and Uſtiug. 
21. Viatka and Great Permia. 
22. Archangel and Olonetz. Ty 
23. Voronetſh. 
24. Irkutſk and Nertſhinſk. 
* Koſtroma and — — : | 
26. Tanbof and TTT 1 
27. Orel and Siefſk. e 
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The following eparchies have vicars: 
=. To 28. Starayaruſſa. The prelate i is vicar in 
8 the novgorodian eparchy. | > 
29. Dmitrof. The prelate i is vicar in the 
maoſcovite eparchy. . 
30. Pereyaſlavl and Boripolk. The prelate ; 
is coadjutor of Kief. 3 
; 31. Feodofia and Mariyepolſk. The prelate 
: is vicar in the ckatarinoſlaf eparchy. | 


| Krutitzki i is not named among the reſt, 3 
_ Xcaulcits biſhop is exempted from the adminij- 
m_ 5 Rration of the eparchy, and reſide in a x monal- 
= ber as archimandrit. 0 1 54 054 Tt. 
In the empire are uſually ae 11855 50 7 
. 3 and cathedrals of the orthodox 
greek religion. In the year 1755, they were 


numbered 


j 


numbered at * 1 But to \ theſe niult 
be added: 1. a multirude of conventual and 
other ſmall churches which have no peculiar 


prieſt, but are conſidered as filiales or chapels: 
their number extends into thouſands: : 2. the 


numerous churches of other confeſſions, either 


in the provinces on the borders of the Baltic, or 


in White Ruſſia, or laſtly ſuch as ſtand alone - 
in ruſſian towns. „ 
1 number of the itn dergy i is ; computed 
: "i 67,900 perſons, without including their fa- 
milies; to which ſhould be added thoſe of other 
85 confeſſions and religions. Some authors afſert, | 

that in the whole empire are 480 monaſteries | 


and 74 nunneries, among which the ſmaller are 


not reckoned; the former containing 7 300 6 
monks, and the latter 5 300 nuns. The laſt 
number is manifeſtly exaggerated *. In the ec- 
= cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment.of Great Ruſſia are rec- 
| koned only 159 monaſteries and 67 nunneries; 
in the former +53 abbots, 99 priors, with 2657 
perſons belonging to them, chiefly conſiſting | of 
monks : andin the latter- 67 prioreſſes, and 1299 


nuns. ut herein are not compriſed: 1. all the = 
t on. —— * 


bale ee n de en 
» At oe 

care nightly n the nuns at * 1300. 

| Ic i - ; the 


a conres. Ma 5 


* 
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the members may either maintain at their own 


expence or ſuffer to fall into decay : 2. thoſe 
monaſteries which declare that they require no 


pay but chuſe to ſupport themſelves by volun- 


tary donations, &c.: 3. all the monaſteries in 


= from other writers. 


Some authors have erroiteouſly ſuppoſed that 
: the clergy confiſts entirely of the ſons of prieſts; 
and that no man of noble birth has ever been 
admitted into orders. But, though the ſecular 
| prieſts fill moſt of the ſpiritual offices with their 
children, yet individuals of other ſtations, parti- 
; culatly nöblemen, have at all times taken 'the | 
monaſtic habit, and then been made 1 


i is but a few years ago that a nobleman, 
had been in the military ſervice, was a ſpi 


dltirector in a monaſtery; and a prelate now alive 

= - according to report, deſcended from a very 

_ honourable ruſſian family; and before he entered 
| the church, had received an order of knight. 

hood 


Little Ruffia, as well as, 4. thoſe in White Ruſſia. | 
However, on reckoning all theſe together, we 
ſhould hardly produce the above number of 
cloiſters, monks, and nuns. That Peter I. and 
ſtill more expreſsly Catharine II. have greatly 
circumſcribed the lazy monaſtic ſtate, ſo detri- 
mental to population, and put it upon quite | 
different footing, is _— univerſally known ; 
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hood for his ſervices i in the army. At preſent, 
however, few nobles feel any A inclination 
to become elergymen f, whatever they may have 
formerly done; 
By the laws of Ruſſia no + eechilialic « can. $4 
brought before a temporal judge, unleſs commiſ- 
faries of the clerical order be likewiſe on the 
bench f. But, as in examinations that admit 
of no delay, and muſt be done upon the ſpot, i 
| would be too tedious if the magiſtrate, for i in- 
ſtance; the commander of the diſtrict, were 
obliged previouſly to ſend to aſk commiſſaries of 
the r 7 therefore, the * in the — bs 


135 * However, i it is | fad, Vp in l it is not 2 ap- 5 
proved of thar the clergy ſhould be of noble parentage. | 
II. i reported that a very reſpectable prelate, by his - 
remonſtrances, brought it about that ſeveral diſbanded offi- 
|  cers (among the reſt a huſſar, by birth a German, but had 
cConformed to the ruſſian church) were admitted ſome years 
| kince into the cloiſter, and promoted to ſpiritual dignities. 
| Yet theſe are not uſually appointed to village churches, as 
| there the worthieſt clergymen run great hazard of becomi ng : 
|  boorifh themſelves, from the total want of any ſocial inter- 
courſe that might ſupply | food to their minds, and keep up 
| a dignity of manners: they are commonly obliged to work a 
- of the field, the barn, and the ſtable with their own hands. 1 
- +. The preachers i in Livonia and Elthonia have no ſuch ET 
| privilege an this to boaſt of: they are obliged to n wn 
 fummons before n W magiſtrate, i | 


5 ter to vote in the election of biſhops. Each mo- 
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1791, repreſented to the fynod, that it dere to 

| be wiſhed that the parochial biſhops in every 
town and diſtrict ſhould appoint ſtated ſpiritual 
deputies to be preſent at examinations where 
perſons of the ſacfed order might be involved : 
which the fynod approved” and put inte 'execu. 


| Yon. Theſe ſtated deputies muſt. immediately | 


1 theniſelves whenever bs are 1 


maridant of the - diſttiat, FO! 5 
1 Concerning the monaſteries it r be a. 
ſerved that they all follow the rule of St. Bafil; 
| conſequently but one order of monks is Known 
in Ruſſia. Neither i in monaſteries nor in cathe- | 

drals have there ever been prebendaries, canons, 


minor canons, nor any officers of that kind un- 
3 der other names; accordingly there is no chap- 


1 naſtery has no more than one fuperintendant 
(whether prelate, or abbot, or prior); all the 
other perſons of the houſe are monks, either ec- 
clefiaftics or lay-brethren. There never has 


5 been an inſtance of a child being pe: * 
cloiſter for the fake of making the Brothers ma © | 


| ſiſters the richer, or of leſſening the burdens of T 


a a numerous family. Women ſeparated or di- 


vorced from their huſbands are put into nunne- - 
ries, but ſeldom or never againſk their conſent. BY 
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3 E 0 T [ 0 N m. wn | 
bunte, and the Settlers in Towns. 


: Tas diſtincdion i is neceſſary, becauſe thee a are 
many burghers who do not . dwell in towns; 
for inſtance, german manufacturers; in Livo- 
nia the diſponents, placemen, profeſſioniſts, xc. 
that live about the country. On the other hand, : 


© there are people in the towns that are properly „ 
not burghers, ſuch as noblemen, officers of the 


LEE ings 105 W been — — to corpora- „„ 


crown, literati * ; in like manner perſons that : 
remain there only” * a — alſo n P”Y 


real boors. * 
3 In Ruſſia have ET been t. towns en burgh- 
ers, as at Novgorod, Kief, Moſco, &c. there 
| fore what Buſching ſays on this ſubje& in his 


— burghers i in Ruſſia are new, and are grown : 
«6 * out of the boors.” The IO true >4 - 


Geography needs ſome correction: that ce the | 


tions. If he mean to advert to the firſt origin . 


of f burghers, then. hs caſe i is the ſame | in Ruffia 


* i e new regia bonne the men 
eee the br 8 


Y2 3 


and the rights of the burghers were undefined. 


a 20 
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as in all other kingdoms, and eſpecially i in hi 
own country, Germany; where the burgh- 
ers, as we learn from hiſtory, likewiſe aroſe 
from boors, from unfree peaſants, or vaſſals; 


which latter cannot be ſaid of the burghers i in 
old ruſſian towns, as they formed themſelves 


| Into burgherſhips, while the nation yet knew 
= nothing of unfree perſons or vaſſals. In the 
| provinces of the Baltic, the towns whereof, are 
__alfoa part of Rull. 1 ſhall at t preſent — no- 
5 thing. 5 f 
Therefore, hangh Ruſſia a had towns, 6. 
yet it muſt be owned that they were but _ 


Even the formerly republican towns, L 
and Pſcove, had loſt their rights, which pro- 


bably were partly but preſumptive ; 'F only the 


baltic towns preſerved their own. n. | 
_ rights, and privileges. | 
The late empreſs by her n of 1178 ; 5 


as a benefit of uncommon magnitude to the ruſ- 


N ſian towns. Under the foregoing reigns the im- : 


portant object of augmenting the towns, the 


gave a municipal regulation to all her domini- 
ons without exception, which is juſtly conſidered 5 


number of burghers and trade ſeems at times to * 


have been wholly unthought of. It was impoſ- 
fible for commerce to e, while i it was — | 


” the ruſſian empire, a particular claſs; becauſe, 
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carried on by vaſſals, and when the towns were 
convenient ſale for his products, and theſe were 
conſequently not improved. At preſent, to the 
= great advantage of the empire, all theſe matters LO 
are Oy" altered. | 15 op 


8 E c T I 0 N w. 
Free Peaſants 5 


Tas has, as it is not uſual | in u claſifjing 1 


the ruſſian ludjects, requires ſome elucidation. 
Whole multitudes of people, who, in other 


2s countries, would, without heſitation, be aſſo- „ 


_ ciated with the boors, demand in treating of 


by reaſon of their country life, in the ſtricteſt 


* ſenſe, they do not belong to the burghers, „ 


5 while on account of their freedom they are —_ 


6 above the condition of a boor, as a vaſſal *. Be- 2D 


twixt the two they form a middle ſtation. 10 


. virtue of their freedom, no man can alienate or : 


„be ne "icy" ack e e his 
| becauſe vaſſalage is uſually connected with that idea: how- 


| ever they are often comprehended among the bages © even in 


kate pere and in mimberiag the people. „ 
— 40 
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ſell them; they edbcate their children as they 

pleaſe; the generality of them poſſeſs an immov- 
able property; what they eatn no man can take 

from them, fo they do but duly pay their com- 

mon taxes, or perform their ſtated taſks of public 

labour: they are under no arbitrary command, 
but, like thoſe of ſuperior ranks, own no autho- | 

_ rity but that of the general laws of the ſtate. 
To all who know the value of freedom it will 


— appear then but reaſonable to allot them here 2 


dhe ſame degree of liberty. Some of them are 


ſeparate claſs *. Vet among them there are dif. | 
ferent — as all of them do not enjoy 


expreſsly called boors, and, without violation of 4 
their freedom, are treated as ſuch, though with 
yo ſomewhat more gentleneſs than vaſſals, Others 


have a true civil liberty, and differ only by their 


ple. None of them enjoy ariſtocratical privi- 


22 place « of abode and occupations from tOwns-peo- = 


leges; ; the particular perſons who have ſoared 


1 above their ſtation, and have attained to nobi- 1 


lity, dignities, and orders by military ſervice, 
form no general rule, eſpecially as * that 

- were born vaſſals have done oo EE. 
_ To this claſs belong: 1. The roneroN: coro- 


wy visrs, ſettled here as huſbandmen, or farmers. 


» They we called counrymenin a the gublc documents 
By 


- 


S belong heritably -to no, private perſon, nor can 
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By. their occupation they. are boors.. But by 
reaſon of the land given to them, they cannot 
be ſo called; we muſt, therefore, mitigate the ex- 
preſſion by epithets, and term them free german 
boors *. The german workmen i in the mines, 
and others of a like deſcription, may properly 

| enough be joined with them ; 5 if on account of 
the. ſmallneſs of their numbers we cannot aſſign 
them a particular ſub- diviſion. But the ruſſian 
maſter-workmen in the mines belong Properly Z 
_ to the boors as being i in a fort of yaſlalage.. 
2. The ODNo0DVORTZ1, or one-houſe-ownersf, by 


: hey be heritably granted to Ld one f; conſe- | 


* * They 3 hold the firſt 3 in | the nk claſs, | L 
How the privileges that have been granted them, by which | [6 
5 they cannot be judged arbitrarily, but according to the 
laws, by the judges of the diſtri ; alſo here and chere . 
have their own conſtitution ; and if they pay back the . 
advance · money they have received, they may draw again. 5 
I They have indeed no farm- yard 28 is cuſtomary in the 
lronian manors, and therefore might be called one · houſe· wt, 


To holders yet this expreſſion i is not only aauſual, but 1 incom- Fo 


plete, becauſe they poſſeſs more than a houſe; ; they have 


lands likewiſe. Some foreigners claſs them with the free. 
ſettlers ; but i in a manifeſto of 1 18, , 1762, they are : 
termed country-ſettlers. 9 8 
t This privilege is probably not ponies on day written. : 
law, * * on immemorial . 8755 


1 — quenily 
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quently they are not vaſſals, not even of the 
crown *, though it regards them as ſubjects in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; and therefore at times they 

are ſent in multitudes to ſome ſeminary of the 
country-militia on the lines. They poſſeſs their 
| houſes, with the grounds belonging to them, as 


real property, for which they neither perform 


| feudal ſervice nor give of their products: ſo 


5 that they are far better off than the boors. But, Y 
as they are obliged to furniſh recruits, to pay 
the poll- tx and obrok, to be ſent wherever the 
5 good of the empire requires them, and can 
neither buy villages f nor poſſeſs vaſſals as pro- 

perty , ſo they belong not, at leaſt now, to the 


|  themlcſves of their claſs, and are ſometimes bp 
other 8 regarded as a ſort of inferior or petty no- 1 


* That i is, whew i with the crown- --vaſfals who 
l preſently come under the fifth * and are F 
8 diftint from them. 88 
5 "4 E nes. * 


8 nobility, though they are very apt to reckon 2 


I Some of late have indeed ns eſtates with v 11 Y 1 


: but it is always i in the name of fome nobleman who permits 


: them to uſe ĩt; otherwiſe, by the laws as they exiſt at pre- 


55 not belong to the . dt they £ em in a manner 


ſent, they would have to fear a retractation as ſoon as their 
purchaſe became publie. This already ſhews that they do 


$ . 


1762. I 
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pleſſe. That they originally formed a part of 
the ariſtocracy, and gradually ſunk below it, is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed. It is rather more pro- 


vaſfalage, they preſerved their freedom by ſuch 
means as they had, and particularly by their 


landed property Many of them have lately 
by military — got by degrees to be officers, 
and confequently, with their children, wt 


come real noblemen ; ; but then they belong no 
more to the odnodvortzi. 


them perſons i in good circumſtances. — In ſome 


ds places i in their number are reckoned the diſband- 


el ſoldiers that live in the country: and hence 


Ei. might ariſe the notion, that the odnodyortzi de- | 


rived their origin from the military ſervice f; ; 


were favoured, on account of their good beha- 


and that their anceſtors, being common people, 


bable, that when the country people fell into 


There are among 


1 yours vith A poſſeſſion of inheritance in per 99 8 


the nobility z but this is a miſtake, for there are people in 
the empire who poſleſs hereditary lands, and M . g 
 raſſals nor noblemen. 


* — different from this is | the « opinion auer 5 


taken in war, 2 chough ſome of 
: — way be 2 — 


. * It is ns by fome, tis; on account of their fre- 5 
4 dom and their landed property, they belonged. formerly to 


etui, 
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—— 
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meaſure to weaken the probability af this ſuppo- 


with the boyar-children, above deſcribed, with 
the declaration, that thoſe of them who had no 


who poſſeſs their diſtricts, lands, and cow- yards, 
as real property. Some, for inſtance, thoſe of 
the Don and the mountains of Ural, pay no poll- 
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9 pt of Little Ruſſia, now pay the poll-tax and 
deliver recruits out of the regiments | raiſed from 
their own body, but are other 


* N * 
Ne 2 * , . 
* 0 3 r N 4 


© furniſh them with horſes and ſhelter, for | 
wW dich, however, they receive a flight pay; 
. ſeveral, as the ſiberian Kozaks, repreſent a 
ſort of petty nobility, as ſome bp ang 

| German writers have particularly ben. 5 
aul only obſerve farther, that at preſent ane 
— among them perſons, who by military . 
ſervice are not only become noble, but have ; 
alſo obtained conſiderable dignit s EY 
3 knighthood. — The Kozaks 400, are . 
garded by the crown. as ſubjects in the ſtrictaſt 
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petuity, which protected them from vaſlalage, 
But the great number of them ſeems. in ſome 


ſition. Others again give them the ſame origin 


boors of their own ſhould be odnodvortzi. ES 
3. The Kozaxs in all their ſtems and branches, 


tax, but perform military ſervice; others, as 


wiſe exempt from 
ſervice; others again look after the 


—ʃ of che term; 8 at times 
— whole 


whole 1 of them are affine into other 


| regions. 


4 The TARTAR Taigns. They pay the 
head- money and furniſh recruits ; but 8 
their lands as heritable property. 25 
g. The BasRkIxs, Vogurzs, KALMuxs, 
With moſt of the nomadic tribes and people of 


tte ſteppes. Many of them have their own poli- 
tical conſtitutions, and a fort of —_— _ 


lands in inheritance, they fall a thi n 7 
However, theſe, eſpecially the Baſhkir 
perform military ſervice, and the — Ire 


dhe crown; but this ſhould be done with a kind 


* of limitation. 


| reckoned by ſome writers among the boors of : 


HH” Dranatroad Saraauns nn. coun- : 
= wy. They we called inckaſes and echer-gutile -— 


inſtruments, © people of the former diſbanded 3 


„ military eſtabliſhment.” — - Formerly, as was Bs 


bbſerved before, the boyar, or nobleman, was e 


bound to appear in the feld with his people. 
When the war was over, he returned to his 4 
| manſion, and his people were boors as before. — 


At length ſtanding regiments were eſtabliſhed : 5 


5 the Streltzi were of this ſort. 
created a complete army under this regulation, 


Peter the great 


| that, inſtead of the former r perſonal fervice, it | 


ſhould | 
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mould be recruited out of che empire; but who- 
ever was incapable of ſerving any longer, ſhould 


be diſmiſſed, only with this condition, that he 
| thould never again be a vaſſal; and therefore 
muſt diſtinguiſh himſelf by his dreſs, the ſhaving 
of his beard *, &c. his reaſon for which was pro- 
bably that the military might always be held in 
reſpect. When ſuch diſcarded ſoldiers retired 
to the country and followed agriculture, they 
were indeed boors, but free, under the ſove- 2 
5 reignty of the crown, ſomewhat like the od:.od- 
|  wortzi, This regulation was continued through = 
the ſucceeding reigns. At that time all recruits 
went into the forts ; where, as in a kind of gar- 
1 they learnt and enured themſelves to the 
: military profeſſion. At the concluſion of the 
ſeven years war, which had coſt the empire great 
numbers of men, an alteration took place, in 
: * the n * ſome tume : from — 


» Not kings thas 28 years 12 at t every diſmiſſal of 3 


_ under-officer or common ſoldier, (even though he had not 
before been a vaſſal, but were a free · horn German,) he ws 
expreſaly ordered not to dreſs himſelf like a bor, but to 
wear german cloaths, to ſhave his beard, Kc. — That this 
As at preſent the practice 1 ſcarcely believe. 
few years ago it was done at the diſmiſſion of an under- 
officer of 2 noble . ren an 


But only a 


he 


| Of ſuch are conſiderable numbers in Livonia and 
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the obligation. to. band raved. Thencefor- 


the garriſons, where they married, and are now 
2 nurſery for the army; as the crown maintains 
their children and has them brought: up as ſol - 

diers. Ever ſince, the recruits are delivered 
directly to the regiments. At preſent a, ſoldier 


_ caſes where he can bring youchers that he is n 
longer fit for ſervice, but has rich relations, or 
means of his own. whereby to procure a fafficiens | 


ward the veteran foldiers and invalids came int 


but ſeldom receives his diſmiſſion, and only i in . 


z maintenance. | He from that moment belongs to 8 
the claſs of. free country- men; and his n = 


lord can never demand him back. 


J. EMANCIPATED Skars, who, have Fes "= 
85 bought their freedom of their lord, or obtained 


it gratuitouſly i in reward for. faithful ſervice, &c. 3 


Eſthonia. They either gain a livelihood in the 
country as petty placemen, millers, publicans, p 


towns. | 


8. \MALO-RUSSIAN ene or Boon of Little | 


} &c. or Set admitted 00.2 the * of : e 


Ruſſia, who are neither Kozaks 1 nor x vaſſals, but - 


| free people * | 
perty, but rent t lands of the bes there, for 
on . or for certain work to be . _— 


2 —— malls xmang them. 
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By | the. capitation-tax,. which they have FR 


obliged to pay ſince 1783, they are now ſome- 


what more ſhackled, becauſe they can no longer 
remove at will from one place to another; but 


muſt remain in that where they are regiſtered to 


the capitation, or muſt come to terms with the 
manorial lord for that purpoſe. 


9. FREE PEASANTS, who can neither by ſold 


nor alienated ſeparately from the land, but belong = 
d to the eſtate ; with which they paſs from one 
lord to . They may not improperly be 
reduced to two claſſes : ſome poſſeſſing their land 
in the manner of a freehold, of which fort we 
find many in the government of Viborg; whereas : 
others live upon the lands of the lord, and pay 
; for the Occupancy in money or in ſtated taſks of 
labour. The latter may quit their place (though 
not the diſtri) on offering another boor, ac- 
ceptable to the ſeignorial! lord; who has a rignt 
dio diſpoſe of them. Some have expreſs privileges 
Oo. 3 to themſelves f. The education a their 


» 6 ke * adſeript. The lord can ar. : 


them away from his domain. 


+ Which they maintain with 1 — ** 5 


= of theſe boors, though they are ſubject to the domeſtic cor- 
rection of their landlord, yet they are not entirely under 


his arbitrary ſway, but are ſtill protected by the laws. 


Thoſe in the government of Viborg cannot be A a 
otherwiſe. than * to — ſentence. 


children 


: no civil liberty ; ; their children — not t 
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| children 1 M to themfetves, who eſther bring 
them upto mechanical trades, or get them into 
ſervice, Ge. They well. either on dhe crown- 
Jands-or oh thoſe of che nobles, ' chiefly in 
FEſthonia and the adjacent en in Livonia 


and on an of Nuno“. 
— - iy { 17 vb 244 


n a o p 
1 CT: 7 8 20 as G71 . | | uy OY L 
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» % EF oo. $< Ad 2 2 8 

1 * 8 n wo 


EE L 


Re Tüv 8 are itt alta rh boori; bot bere 
2 this addition 1 18 necelfary 28 a diſtinQ n bety 
them and the preceding free b boors. . 


dem, but: to their manorial lord, on — 0 


they depend; they alfo, ” with their 4 * 
finyly or in families, may be "alienated, 8, 
_ exchangetl; they, poſſeſs no immovable pro- 
- perty, but they themſelves are treated, ſometimes : 

a ſhe movable, ſometimes" as the ihmovable 


form a diſtinet claſs. . 
nude. after the turbulent times of the, alk 


n 10 Efthonia and Lites onia they are 
| dag = rd of that country, 


privileges. 


property of another. They ng "therefore 
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Demetriuſes, became gradually vaſlals, or her- 
able ſerfs : conſequently it was not by the impo« 
ſition of head-money, but long before; for 
already in the Uloſhenie appear ordinances con- 
cerning the ſlaves, e. g. that, as was 
tioned above, they ſhould neither bear witneſs 
nor bring a complaint againſt their lord f, — 
Buſching indeed calls the crown- Doors as well as 
the nobility-boors, vaſſals; but when he after- 
wards adds, © vaſſalage has particularly remained 
„with the crown-boors,” it ſeems rather un- 
1 intelligible. a As theſe, in general, live more 
comfortably than thoſe of the nobility, perhaps : 
0 the geographer only meant to fu ggeſt, that, with | 


© * * This expreſſion maſt x not las be taken in its ſtticbeſt 

; import. Some indeed look upon their vaſſals as ſlaves; but 
between the two there is a conſiderable difference; though | 
perhaps an auſtere lord may ſometimes treat his vaſſal as 4 
ſlave, at leaſt when under the influence of paſſion. Mr. Cone 
is in a miſtake when he calls the condition of the ruſſian - 
doors a perfect ſlavery. 'This term in no reſpect applies to 
= the cron. Even thoſe belonging to the nobles have 
certain rights ; for inſtance, the lord cannot put them to 

| a cannot prevent them from marrying, cannot violate 
| their wives and daughters, Kc. Were he todo ſo; it would 
1 1 to . and 1 be attended with 2 
1 1 r 
in the making of the e ee, their 


— Wee r 
| | the 
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the latter, vafſalage had degenerated i into flavery. 
But a very great part of them really live in good 
circumſtances, and are rich. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, there is no exceeding great difference be- 
tween the two : for the crown can make preſents 
| of its boors to private perſons, whenever and i in 
what numbers it will; and then they are imme - 
3 diately treated upon the fame footing with the 
bother nobility boors. — Many of the former 
I have long ſince become merchants . Others 
| ef both ſorts are {till boors, but at the fame time 
carry on ſome trade, either on their own account 
alone, or in company with merchants. Others 
again have got themſelves inſcribed in towns "2s 
Z traders, paying their taxes as ſuch, and at the 
| fame time as boors. The majority of them 
N purſue babendhy, ra * to the fiſheries, or follow 
4 ſome other profitable occupation. 
They are commonly divided into three kinds; 5 
$ but it ſeems requiſite to part them into —_—_ 
©. * Crown-Books f. "Theſe are extremely 
numerous. In the government of Ferme they 
form the greater part of the peaſantry. But at 
the fame time it muſt be obſerved, that there al! 
the people belonging to the crown are reckoned. 


. e 
[+ I Linas ee alle abun — 


3 diſtinction between boors whom the crown, as 


e ſeem to belong to the foregoing claſs. 


- formerly, on account of ſome oppreſſions they | 
ſuffered from private proprietors of mines, they 
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its vaſſals, and therefore called crown-boors 3. 
and thus, not only the Ruſſians, but alſo the 
Tartars, Baſhkirs, Permiaks, Siryanes, Vogouls, 
and many others, paſs under that denomination. 
But, though this be the caſe ſometimes even in 

the chanceries, yet it is but reaſonable to make 


its real vaſſals, can grant away, and who poſſeſs 
no real property ; and thoſe tribes of people who 
are owners of immovable poſſeſſions, and enjoy 


ain rights and privileges. Therefore thoſe 


_ However, we muſt not omit to mention, that 
there are alſo real vaſſal boors belonging to the 
crown, which the crown cannot with propriety 
give away, they being attached as workmen to 
dle mines either of the crown or of private in- 
dividuals, that they may earn wherewith to pay 
their head- money, and who could not be removed . 
without conſiderable detriment to the mine- 
works. Such are called, Pripiſniye, i i. e. inrolled; £7 
aud they are many thouſands in number. That, J 


: would ſometimes riſe tumultuouſſy, but that the 


late empreſs, ſome years ago iſſued a very gra · 
cious ukaſe for their protection, has been already 
= noticed 
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| 2 under the article of mines. Sinte thar 
time, whenever a maſter-miner or any of his ſub- 
ſtitutes, think fit to deal more harſhly with them 
than the letter of the law allows, they have- a 
2 _ to bring their 2 before the * 


The taxes and OY of the crown-boors are 


| not in all places alike. Moſt of them, beſides 
the head- money, pay alſo the obrok, i. e. a ſum 


| once, inſtead of the obrok. However, great 
attention has always been paid to the mitigation 
| of their lot; unleſs we except their former hard 


of . for — male ſoul; and this is the + 
3 wow liſtrifs they do Wannen or wr ol pay = 
f of their products; or, as in Livonia, both at 


uſage at the mines; and therefore they live more 


ple. Among them are many that are in good 


| Indeed they would not feel their vaſl 


| run the hazard of . under the your: of a 
: hard maſter. 7 


uſully mentioned under ſeveral denominations : | 


* Somewhat ofa nder nature with what was in France 


- Wd che corvie. = 
22 a3 


happily than the generality of the noble-boors z 
| nay even more at their eaſe than many free peo- 1 


| circumſtances, and might even be called rich. 


3 e, if te 
|  erown could not grant them away; as they then 2 


E pete; dm oh. 2. 


"== i plough formerly meant thoſe who, without X 


es « black-plough were ſuch as, together with ſome 


„ provinces of a like nature,) were to pay 
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2 divided into boors of the black-plough, e 
of the empire, imperial boors, poſt-boors “, and 
court-· boors. By what particulars each kind is 
diſtinguiſhed from the others I have not been 
able with any certainty to learn. A general- 

officer, who had paſſed many years in the ſeveral 
| provinces, and had made repeated inquiries, 


gave me the following account in regard to the 
firſt- mentioned diſtinQion : © Boors of the white- 


. 40 performing taſk- work, and paying taxes in 
. « products, defrayed their impoſts in ready | 
„ money; on the other hand, thoſe of the 


0 < perſonal præſtanda, (which were not always 


0 « their taxes by the tenth of every corn-harveſt. 
1 Theſe, as well as the former, muſt, beſides this, 
8 pay their head - money, as a ſtated contingent to 


. «© the military- cheſt: but both were free boors of N 
the crown; and, in common with all other 
* boors, muſt likewiſe furniſh recruits. Whether, I 


1 Cy * amidſt ſo many alterations that have of late 
8 years been made, theſe diſtinctions are ſtill 


4 obſerved, is more than I can tell; x only 
« know that the taxes have been rery mach | 
«- increaſed.” : 


eden, 
5 —— From 


| particular, neither to the court, nor to the nobi - 


% 8 
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From ſome oral and ſome written accounts, 
1 may preſent the reader with the following | 
authentic, though not W information * * on 
the ſubject: 

In the ruſſian laws and ukaſes cight diſtin 
kinds of crown-boors are mentioned; namely, 
1. Empire - boors ; they belong to nobody in 


lity, nor to the monaſteries; they are therefore 8 
members of the empire or burghers of the 


| empire}. | They for the moſt part conſiſt of 
boors of the black plough, to be mentioned 


preſently, art. 3. 2. Imperial boors 3 who be- : 
long to the monarch perſonally, or rather to the 


- count; of whom moſtly « conſiſt the court-boors, 9 
| at. 6; others are regiſtered to the ſavodes, * 


3 manufaQories, where a number of workmen  . 


engaged. 3+ Boors of the black plough ||. nn. 
| origin of this appellation is now no longer 


* 2 But a vom part of northern Ruſſia = - 


: * Oni inquiry, Send 1 Go hw 8 ; 


was ; reaſonably to be expected on this matter, honeftly 7-66 8 


|  feſſed that they had never troubled their heads about it ; ſo 


| that what information was . was * * dif- ” 


ficulty. 
1 ff . : 
+ This expreſſion is to be * in a quite « peculiar eſe * 


; ack cnt then wht be; but obſcure. 


* Goſudarerui, —— Thhernoſoſhniye. | — 
"SY far 


3 P Gottingen, dated from Peterſburg, ſays: : the boors of the : 
black plough were crown-boors who were obliged to per- 
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far as Archangel, is almoſt entirely inhabited by 
them. Their regions are divided into voloſts *, 
each whereof is an actual, though not an inde. 
pendent, republic. In other reſpects they prin- 
cipally belong to the claſs of empire-boors, 
uri. 1 f. 4. Poſt-boorsf; they are bound, in 
lieu of the impoſts, to keep poſt- horſes, and have 
their name from yam, which ſignifies poſt-ſtationz 
but between every two yamui are ſeveral poſt. 
ſtations 58. 5. Court-boors are they whoſe ſer. 
vice and tributes are deſtined to the ſupport of | 
the imperial court 3 (not to the cabinet's W 


a 


* Territories, | 


- The author of a a paper i in ths hiſtorical magazine ar 4 


SIE form certain ſervices, or pay tithe, for the land allotted = 


ttmhem. But all crown-boors are obliged to this. — The 
truth i is, that thoſe of the black plough pay for their r fields —. 


a ſort of tithe in dean; 1 — we ſhould ol it 
2 boccage· 3 


5 Vamtſheſhiki. e ee 
| $ Yam ſignifies a fort f 5 i with all bad „ 
gtes for the keeping in readineſs of * horſes, which they 2 
muſt provide. 5 


| Drortzoruiye- bake | 
It was ordered by Peter L. at cotals bao ſhould 


2 pay Gale names (1 1) at his court or other of his Lund 3 


OG) Head-money and obrok.. 


i 4 
& ; 
1 nie 


| has alſo 5000 of them. In many places they poſes 2 
X lands, but maintain themſelves by various kinds of 8 
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pences). They were formerly under the great 
court chancery *, whence they have their 
name. But this being ſince aboliſhed, and all 
thoſe eſtates and boors being now under the 
| kameralhof, the ſum of 3 millions is annually 
paid for it from the government-coffers F to the 
| court, or rather to the exchequer |. Neverthe- 
leſs the boors will for a long time continue to 
bear the old name of dvortzovniye, as well as 
the two next following ſorts of them. 6. Mona- 
tery-boors $, who formerly belonged. to the 
monaſteries, but now every where in Great, 
little, and White Ruſſia, are under the kame- 
ralhofs. Properly ſpeaking they belong to the 


4 8 article that immediately enſues. 7. Economy- 8 


. were in Great Ruſſia thoſe | 


_ — 


— 


wy who, 


n 8 


5 the N 9 * court or | fuck particular 1 oy = 


to be ſupported. | Of this kind of ot a det ds. | 


regiſtered at Katarinenthal near Reval ; the caſtle at Ri 5 


nical employments, as carpenters, bricklayers, SS: 


fiſhermen. | _ Their taxes a are received dy the kam cralho, — = 


| * 1 e 

» Glavnaya 8 *** 

1 — —— 2 N bee 
2 4 
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about the year x764, were taken from the 
monaſteries and churches, and made ſubordinate 
to a particular college of œconomy erected for 
that purpoſe. That is now aboliſhed, and the 
boors are under the kameralhofs, but continue 
to bear their former name. 8. Peltry- tribute - 
paying boors* are thoſe Who deliver their 
tridbutes in peltry or furs; which tribute is 
termed yaſak; and hence theſe latter alſo | pre- 
ſerve their antient appellation 1 
One privilege of the crown-boors, which 
foreigners are not acquainted with, requires to 
be mentioned. It conſiſts i in this, that they may 
buy of noblemen villages and lands, with the 
vaſſals belonging to them. In an eſpecial ordi- 


nance of the late empreſs, of Aug. 29, 170 66, it 
is faid: © The boors of the court-eſtates are per- I 


emitted to purchaſe. of the adjacent owners, 
* ſmall villages with lands ; paying for a foul 
© not more than 30 rubles; however, with this 


- condition, that the court- boors who have 


3 —ꝙ— the faid lands, « either for their « own or 


„ — „ e 
+ The yalaſhnuiye, the n de. de Wen 


5 Rill continued in the ukaſes, of which the general regula- 
tion for the raiſing of recruits throughout the empire affords 


a proof. — All theſe ruſſian expreſſions are only adjectives, 
| uniformly relating to the ſubſtantive n boors. 
— = ol the 


| ſenate in November 1789, containing not only 
blank forms and explanations for the provincial 


government of Riæſan; where a deſztine and a 
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« the crown's money, pay for every deſætine ® 
„ of land .1 ruble 25 Kopeeks, obrok to the 
« crown.” In another, of January 29, 1788, 
this privilege is extended to other boors and 
yamtſhiks. That theſe purchaſes likewiſe are 
really made is ſeen from an ukaſe iſſued” to the 


| governors concerning this matter, but alſo twq - 


inſtances appear from it of ſuch purchaſe ; one 
= Murauflanka, in the ſkopinſkoi diſtrict of the f 


half of land was bought, with the boors upon it EE 


£ (the kameralhof there inquire « of the ſenate con- 


F cerning this purchaſe, as they ſee no utility 1 


the crown ariſing from it). The other is an . 
I inſtance of the ſelect-· men of the boors in the 1 


F village of Faryanof | in the government 3 


Yaroflaf, bought of a major 's lady, a boor 


1 with his wife, and ſome land , to the 8 
- village. 93 . 


If foreigners ſhould i imagine that the ordering 


of odnodyortzi and kozaks into other parts, or 
a. e granting r crown-boors as an | heritable - 


= Throughout Ruſſia all A is eſtimated at "EY | 
portioned by deſyatines, (or deſetines,) each 80 fathom 5 


bs uy and 30 fathom broad. 
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fief to private perſons, is a degradation of man- 
kind, lowering them to the rank of beaſts of 
the field“; they ſhould recollect, that in all em- 
pires, and at all times, whole provinces, with 
the whole of their inhabitants, have paſſed over 
to other maſters, not only by war, conqueſt, 
marriage, reſignation, treaty, and teſtamentary 
begueſts, but alſo by purchaſe. An inſtance f 
dis laſt may be brought from Germany; where 1 


it is well known the emperor Charles IV. pur. 
| chaſed the mark of Brandenburg of the eletor 


Otho, in the year 13733 ; and the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund ſold them again in 1417 to Frederic burg- 
= graf of Nurenburg f. This may ſerve to ſhew 
ax⁊t leaſt that the praftice is not — WW: 
Ruſſia. 55 
- Monit. Theſe a 8 
merly to the biſhops, churches, and monaſte- 
ries; but were taken from them in the year 
1764, and placed under the direction of a co 


lege of œconomy, from which they have even 5 


| fince had their name; and are now on much 5 


8 e e Ruſſia, has ſaid, 2 


; in that empire the 2 * enjoy the 1 rights © 
of ene. 5 

+ In this ſale it is notorious that noblemen, 38 
| and boors, with their ſeveral poſſeſſions, were included. 


They were all ſold — 


PAY 
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the "EM footing with the crown-boors. Being, OD 
like them, under the inſpection of the kameral. 
hofs and œconomy- directors, paying particular 
taxes and enjoying certain privileges: ſo they na 
longer need to be diſtinguiſhed, but may pro- 
: yup be aſſociated with the crown-boors. 
3. Books or THE MINts. They require to 
de particularized, as ſo peculiarly belonging to 
private mine-works, that they can never be ſe. = 
parated from them, therefore they can never be 
| ſold or exchanged apart, though they are tranſ. 
3 ferable with the works to another maſter. How. 
ever, here are not included thoſe n | 
who are termed pripiſniye, and are attached to 
the mine- works ſolely for working out their 
Ez head-money. Accordingly, only thoſe are meant 
1 who act as maſter-workmen, and are delivered "5 
as recruits from the boors belonging to the 
crown and the nobles; but are conveyed as pro- I 
| . perty to the mine-proprietors, yet 5 inſep arable 
from the works; and the proprietary mine- 
= boors, whom the crown grants of its vaſſals to 
numbers of mine- owners, who have no boors 
2 belonging to them, as permanent workmen, = - 
nn ſuch manner that they dwell on the territory 
of the works, belong heritably to ſuch propri- 
etary, (but only ſo long as he is maſter of the 
works,) and muſt "uy v up they « children ſolely TR 
r that mine- work. 


4. Nongs, 


\ 
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Several au- 


4. Nor, Or PRIVATE BOORS. 
thors, and among them our countryman Perry, 
give a lamentable account of their condition. 
It is, however, not only exaggerated, but almoſt 
always repreſented in too general a manner. 
There are indeed lords who ſtrain their ex- 


actions too far, and oppreſs their vaſſals; yet 


tis can only be ſaid of thoſe who require too 
great and too various tributes, or of ſome of = 


dlleſs upravitel, or overſeer, who by birth is only 


the country- nobles, particularly the poorer of 
them, who carry on the farming buſineſs them- 


_ ſelves, or leave it to the management of a mer. 


a vaſſal himſelf. Their condition, indeed, de- 


5 pends entirely on the humour or Caprice of their 


lord “; yet it is not to be denied that a great 


1 . part of them, — ſuch as belong 85 


5 be perſuaded to change their condition for what 


wealthy lords, who require neither taſk-ſervice nor 
deliveries of products, but only take a moderate 
obrok, live happily, grow rich, and would hardly . 


paſſes under the name of freedom, but is com- 


= monly nothing more than a brilliant conceit. 


2 n inſtance we 


e ar take the village 


- The © thing FARE in the petty a of 
3 — ſome of the princes by gentle treatment render 
their ſubjects happy, while others oppreſs them by taxes, ime 
= and harſh methods. - ; 


Boretib, 
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— not far from Moſeo, belonging to count 
Vladimir Orloff, and which may be viſited br 

any traveller that chooſes. There every cottage 
nearly reſembles a little hotel ; the people go 
dreſſed i in ſilks, have coſtly furniture and uten- 
fils, live on a grand ſcale, and entertain ſumptu« 

_ ouſly the numerous ſtrangers that viſit them; 
they keep up a connexion not only with mer. 


chants in the adjacent towns, but inſtead = 


agriculture follow gardening, from which, on 
account of their proximity to Moſco, they de- 


rive great profits: and theſe it is that ena- 2 
ble them to live as they do. Neither muſt 3 


de fuppoſed that theſe are the only vaſſals that 


live in affluence; as, beſides the rich villages | 


Ivanſka and Pavloflki, belonging to count Shere- . 
metyef, there are many others, which eſcape 


the notice of foreigners in their haſty travels, 955 


who from ſome poor ones are too apt to con- 
clude on all; and it is not furpriſing that, from 


3 ſhould be led into this miſtake. 4 I, 
” The dues to their lord are ſettled by no hv; . 1 
ſome pay the obrok, others perform taſk-ſervice, 

or, in lieu of it, deliver certain portions of their 


natural products; from others again all theſe 
are demanded: however, the obrok alone, eſpe- 
cialy where the lord is rich, is the moſt uſual 


| the wretched looks of the Eſthonians, they 8 5 
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Many take, for every male head only 3, others 
5, and ſome, from the moſt opulent of their 
doors 25 rubles, or even more. — Thoſe who 
fare the worſt are the private boors who are 
; obliged to perform taſk-ſervice, in lieu of the 
obrok, at the mine-works of their lord, which 
may lie at a great diſtance; ; and perhaps the 
length of the way is not at all conſidered *. 
| For this uſefulneſs of ſubjects, which brings 
the government ſo many important products, at 
| the ſame time giving energy to the army and 
navy, and contributes the moſt to the public re- 
venues, not much care has been taken during 
the former reigns, though the intereſt of the _ 
vereign and the empire ſo eſſentially required 3 
Even Peter I. engaged as he was in ſo many im- 
portant undertakings, could perhaps find no 
time for properly attending to this object. 80 
much the more earneſtly was it taken up 
5 dy the late empreſs. A ſtri iking proof of it 
B ͤ ſeen in her inſtruction for the code of laws ;. 
5 wherein ſhe not only praiſes the Japaneſe for the 
maxim adopted by them, that ſervants ought 
: not to be too harſhly treated, as it readily bau-, 
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* Thus — Pallas tells us, that ſome of Mr. tha, _— 
midofꝰs boors have above 600 verſts to go to work at char | 
maſter's iron-works, that is 200 9 miles. 5 
EL Inſtructions, {eQ. rcii. 
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to reſiſtanceꝰ; but ſhe declares expreſsly t her 
diſſatisfaction at the ſeverity with which this in- 
ferior claſs is ſometimes treated: However, it 
« cannot be denied (fays the empreſs) that 

« they are at times much oppreſſed.” And 
| then declares it to be her wiſh and her inclina- 
uon that vaſſalage ſhould be aboliſhed ; and, if 


mis ſhould meet with obſtacles, yet that the 
condition of the boors might be bettered, and 


Ez ſeveral meaſures to effectuate her benevolent 1 
inclinations, by inſtituting a regular tribunal 


all oppreſſive abuſes ſtopped. But, not contented 
with expreſſing her wiſhes, ſhe did actually adopt 


for the boors, entirely choſen out of their own 


88 body; delivering the boors at the mines from 


— example. All is not to be brought about at 
once, eſpecially in matters where the antient  _ 
prerogatives of the 2 demand a diſcreet os 
£ 2 5 
It was n in * chis i impe- „ 
} rial — that the free economical ſo- . 


oppreſſion; appointing overſeers and guardiang — 
T _ prevent every ſpecies of violence; &c. and. | 


on every occaſion recommending gentleneſs 1 
and humanity, of which ſhe herſelf ſet ſo great 


3 + A very important hin, « and kighty as of con- = 
: Gderation. 


F lade. part. ü. be. u. p. n 
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ciety at 8. Peterſburg, a few years fines pro- 
poſed the important political queſtion: Whether 
it would be proper to aboliſh vaſſalage in Ruſſia, 
with a prize for the moſt ſatisfactory anſwer ? 
The ſociety received papers in the french lan- 
guage from ſeveral candidates; one, extolling 
liberty, but adviſing great caution in the i mtro- 
ducing of it. Another Frenchman * ſent an 
elegant diſſertation, which, with all its beauties c 
of diction, was found impracticable: : it was like 
an alarm- bell f, recommending the immediate U 
diffuſion of liberty throughout the country. On 
this ſubject a great variety of matters come into 

| conſideration. For, to mention only a few, it 
is well known that the crown is not willing bs] 

| interfere directly in concerns between the nobles 
and their boors, when the rights of the former 4 
may come in colliſion: ſecondly, the crown- 
door, while he continues ſuch, feels his vaſſal- 
age but little, if at all: thirdly, many vaſſals 
live more happily than if they were free. Let 

us only compare the ſubſtantial and ſometimes "I 
” opulent ruſſian boor with the peaſantry of ſome | 
other countries, . and cruſhed under taxes, col 


3 * * Probably, W at least from the cptinating - 
2 fs and other charaQteriſtics, he was — held „„ 
che author. 5 


2 The was s the tle to the ene. 


while 


| of liberty $4 1 
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white they boaſt of their liberty. Fourthly, if 


liberty ſhould be ſuddenly and generally intro- 
 dured, it muſt be done by an edi& : but what 
confuſion would not hence ariſe, as the people 
have no idea of liberty but by its connection 
with licentiouſneſs: fifthly, the boor muſt al- 
ways pay taxes; if they be moderate, he may 
ſtill live comfortably i in his way, whether we 
8 call him vaſſal, or even flave, for the name ſig- 
ni ng Even the taſk-works are often 


; eaſier than the heavy | ſums. that are paid for TE 


every article of life by taxes in many countries. 


Sixthly, it has been , remarked, that by, taſk=. 


| works more products are gained, eſpecially with 
5 great land- owners. Seventhly, the introduction 


3 | the mine- works, but alſo to agriculture ; * nay, it 
already appears that, by extending the obrok, | 
in ſeveral diſtricts the latter has ſuffered a de- 


1 t be very prejudicial, not only to 15 


| cline.. Eighthly, what ſhould the boor do with 9 
ü kerty if he be forbidden to poſſeſs heritable bio. LE 
perty ® *? &c. | If, as Was done i in u the ate 1 reign, 


care be taken to protect the peaſantr. 
| prefſory, and ſome bounds be ſet to the power 
of the nobles; if the utmoſt endeavours be 


n It might o rene him, but is 
would be attended with a thouſand di 


regard to the noble-hoors. "OR 


+ : 
* 


y againſt op- 
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uled to keep the taxes moderate, and the hope 
of being allowed boldly to poſſeſs ſome property, 
though it He only perſonal, be not defeated, but 
rather eſtabliſhed ; then even the vaſſal may 
live contented and happy in his humble habit. 
ation. And in ſuch good circumſtances very | 
many of the boors belonging to the crown and 
the nobles aQually are. This was evidently Be- 
coming more general from day to day, as the em- 
preſs fo uniformly diſplayed her unwearied at- 
1 tention to promote the welfare of the claſs of 
vaſſals. Examples were not wanting under her 

5 adminiſtration of noblemen being brought to | 
ſevere account for cruelties exerciſed on thei 
vaſſals . Indeed the many wiſe regulations that 
had been made, and were ſtill making tothe end 
ol her reign, opened a fine proſpect for futurity, | 
In concluding this article, it may be obſerved, 
that the moſt. uſual way by which 2 van i is 


* 8 aid hh his lady, hank wes con- 


: fined for ſeveral years paſt in a place on the ſhore of the 

5 Baltic, for having, both of them, exerciſed much cruelty N 
in the chaſtiſement of their vaſſals. — The very ſafety of 

the lord, without any other motive, ſhould reſtrain him 

from ſuch behaviour to his people. When once they are 
enraged they ſet no bounds to their fury ; it has not unt 

frequently happened that a too auſtere landlord, or his ng 

leſs imprudent bailiff, has been miſerably murdered by the 


| dained, that ſuch a child ſhall be free if a free 
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ſuch, is by being born of a vaſſal *. By the com- 


married female vaſſal belongs, without regard 
to the father, to the eſtate where it is 


I Peter I. however, by a ukaſe in 1716, or- 


man have cauſed it to be baptiſed in his name, | 


* In Livonia, He Mi ali The alive age how- 


mon law of Livonia every child born of an un- 1 


born. 


ever they are ſeldom heard of at preſent. There have been 


caſes, where free people or their children have been ſold 


| for vaſſals; yet the tribunals grant them relief, at leaſt he 


how, when they come to demand their freedom. 
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Tux i importance and . of "M3 EG 
dat fall under this title, demand a parti be 2 5 


| viſion of « our work. But, f in order to bring into 3 


® — occur, ſome awd may 5 be confidered 4 


bons“; we ſhall reduce them, without much 


as mere ſuppoſitions, and others as only queſ. 


| llcitude in the choice, under ſeveral heads. | 


8 An e ter wit ce ig ee 
that this matter has been but little agitated ; and that the 
; inquirer muſt frequently meet with obſcurities, which pro 
| bably r ©, Fx 
. 443 {+ ee 0 


-- by his deſcendants till the race became ex. 


ould be conſidered as the acknowledged con- 


1 aſter the extinction of the race of Ruric, it was 
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The gcc. 


e as far upwards as hiſtory reaches, "a 
ever been an hereditary empire. For, though 1 
= Ruric, on being called to the throne, did not 
aſcend it on this expreſs condition *, york it was 


| tin; that is, according to the ufa com- 
putation, from about the year 862 to 1 598. CU 
Such an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, againſt which 
the nation never manifeſted the lighteſt ob- 
. jeftion, be it grounded as it may, is of greater 
chan the moſt ſolemn compact, and 


ſtitution of the empire. The people, at leaſt the | 

molt 00 of them, found it convenient 

and ſalutary iating the confuſions and ca- 
hamities chat with from election. Accordingly, 


reſtored with all its force in another dynaſty. = 
52 yy, when | Michaila | Feodorovitch Romanof 1 


-. m which Arbe! 1 de aides to 8 x 
1 ure not known, and perhaps are not in being. The GW» 4 

hin of he empire ave bes fc i in for en 
ofa far more modern date. | 


—_ 6 records, to be ſcarcely deducible from re- 
moter periods, eſpecially as hiſtory, which ought 


Tv | doubts and uncertainties ariſe. The ſon does 
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| FEE the throne in 1613, a charter was 
| executed confirming it to him and all bis poſte- 
rity * ; by which act Ruſſia was in a formal 
manner declared a real hereditary empire. 
The occaſional modifications of this hereditary 
right of ſucceſſion may be ſuppoſed, from want 


to ſerveasa guide, relates events whence many = 


a always immediately ſucceed to his father 


in the government : : one example of this, among 5 
others, is in the grand duke Vladimir Vſevalo- 


| dovitch, who, dying in 1125, was ſucceeded by 


his three ſons in the order of their birth; only 0 


be third, namely Vatſheſlaf, reigned at laſt = 2 


ſome time conjointly with the ſon of his brother, 


11 has frequently happened that the ſons of the 

| deceaſed grand duke have contended for the 

| throne with their uncles. However, in early 
times a great regard was paid to ſeniority z —_ 


Sriztopoll: in 1093 mounted che throne, as the : 


0 * This appears from Schletzer's iſtorical enquiry, 


5 p. 10. where it is alſo ſhewn that the original is among the | 


archives of the empire, as that profeſſor ſaw it there. The 3 


| queſtion, whether they who executed it were authorized and 


3 commiſſioned to that purpoſe, or whether they repreſented 


the nation, is nothing to the buſineſs, as the latter ap- 
ben luſtby their Gnery gd this lnvoiipey 
* hace eu e 
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eldeſt of the reigning family. Therefore when 
Peter I. wanted to introduce ſome alteration in 
the antient rule of ſucceſſion, he was obliged to 
add ſharp menaces to his declaration; and yet 
great diffatisfaQtion was ſhewn on the occaſion, 
though even by thar ordinance the original ſuc- 


ceſſion was not deſtroyed, and though there was 


no law in being that regulates the ſucceflion, 
at leaſt none that 1 is known. 8 a 


The hiſtory of the preſent century „ ſhews AF 


_ that the crown devolves on either ſex without „ 


Aittincton; ſo that, though we ſee in the family | 
of Peter I. the male heir at times to have pre- 
cedence, yet not an abſolute pre-eminence. over 


regent during the minority of her kinſman, but 5 
was acknowledged as next heir in quality of con. 
Tort to the defun& emperor, and acceded to the 


85 throne : as * in n to her kinſman t, 


5 To W going 1 back i into remoter 1 4 
| would be fruitleſs, as moſt of the events of thoſe times, for 
- want of a regular hiſtory, are by much not ſufficiently 
+2 known or unfolded. For this reaſon nothing i is here ſaid ok 
the grand ducheſs Olga, of the tenth century, &c. * 


+ The Chineſe muſt have been but little ed with 


= the european forms of government, as well as with the an- 


tient hiſtory of Perſia, if we may judge by the aſtoniſhment x 
| expreſſed at this by their great officers. of ſtate : og 
were ſoon taught better. 7 . 


85 


Some 


the females, ſince Catharine I. did not govern „ 
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Gents do not ſoruple to affirm that Ruſſia has al- 
- always been the happieſt and has always nn 
in power and authority under a female reign. 
We learn from hiſtory that ſometimes the mo- 
narch has been elected. It was by election that 
Vaſſilli Vaſillievitch the Blind was ſeated on t RH 
throne. But the lateſt inſtance of this was when, 
the crown was offered to. the dowager ducheſs, 
afterwards empreſs Anne. By her father the 9 
25 bad ſome right to it, but by far not. the neareſt, . 


z as her elder filter was ſtil alive, and the teſta-. 


3 thence to form what concluſions we are able, Fo 


E: ment of Catharine I. was againſt her. 'Bat who = 


were the. electors, or rather Who have the right 5 


of election, and in what caſes, we. have no "Fn 


8 other means of diſcovering than by. ſearching, 


: into hiſtory for events of that nature, = "F 


ſince there is no written law apon the ſubject. 5 
Without going up to the reign of a "Ruric for 
7 5 tranſactions veiled in obſcurity, the hiſtory of the 


middle age takes notice of the grand duke Val. 


dll Vaſkilievitch the Blind, he in 1425 ten 


the reins of empire, being placed on the grand 


ducal throne at the unanimous requeſt of the 
moſcovite people, with the concurrence' of ll 


: the Princes, as alſo of the clergy *. IE ſeemed | 


— Li n tere i in his om 
g of the ruſſian ſovereigns. I take him for a guide, on the 


| TITTY 5 


ſuppoſition that he has drawn. from authentic ſources. * : 


5 Cs 


wt 
| ry 
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neceſſary to mention this, becauſe here certain 
electors are ſpecified, namely, people, princes, 
and clergy ; in which, however, ſeveral doubts 
and difficulties occur. Beſides, this event be- 
longs not properly to this place, as that grand 
duke demanded the government by right of ſuc- 


5 fluence. Examples ought to be taken from thoſe 


ſion Feodor Boriſovitch Godunof, &« by all ranks 


times when the nation was entirely free; and 
under no foreign influence whatever. Such as 
when Boris Feodorovitch Godunof, in 1598. 
uss ſeated on the throne © by the people · and 
e the boyars ;” and on his death, in 1604, his 


2 of the moſcovite people. Shortly after this, 
Vaſhilli Ivanovitch Zuiſkoi was elected tzar}. 


Vladiſtaf, a poliſh prince, to be their ſovereign, 
but without _ In the year 1633 Mi. 


ED „n p- 37. Another deci wa that the 
crc dis wits. But here neither | 
| the princes nor the clergy are mentioned as * e Y 
former perhaps are included among the boyars. | 1 

+ Here Lomonaſof does not at all ſpecify who ducks : 


ceſſion, and the horde had at that time great in- 


During his reign ſome diſcontented boyars elected 4 


were; probably becauſe the authorities he conſulted are 5 


filent upon it. — It is well known they were all three re- 


—.— lated to the tzarian family, extinct in the male line. 


4 The above-mentioned elections ſbew, that, with the 
RB ſtrangers and native or fo- 


W 5 
dan 


Cipally of the moſcovite people, which is an e#- SG 
_ preſſion of great ambiguity ; ; for it may denote the 
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chaila Feodorovitch Romanof 3 to the 

throne by unanimous election in a general al · 
« ſembly of the boyars and the other eſtates of 
ec the country,” yet partly alſo as a near rela- 


tion to the tzarian family now extin& in the 


male lineage; as. alſo in virtue of nomination, 


dy which his father had already been heir to ths 
chrone. . 
Now the firſt queſtions, _ are Wan 


derſtand by the people. Lomonoſof ſpeaks pri- 


YT burghers of the city of Moſco, excluſively ; » but 


then it muſt have been previouſly a city : in no las 


„ proclamation i is ſuch right of election granted - 


do it; whereas to other cities (ſeveral of which 


LL are far more antient) this right has been given. 


But it may lkewiſe lignify all the people of 
| the whole empire, which is ſometimes. denomi- 
| nated from its metropolis: however, it is not to 
de imagined that the diſtant tribes and people 5 
| were ever called to an election. Laſtly, by this 
term may be implied only the chief nation, that 
| whichis properly ruſſian: yet certainly the coun- 


try-folks, the moſt numerous of all, were not 
_ conſulted on theſe important occaſions. Con- 
| ſequenty, we muſt * it to have reſted Ee 
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with ſemk v, ho took the buſineſs upon them, 
or who had the confidence of the nation; and 
then, as the people approved of their choice, at 
| teſt by their filence, it might properly be ſaid 
that they elected f. Beſides, as it often nag 
pens on like occaſions, -the people of the a- 
| pital, or the Moſcovites, under the conduct of 
a few forward and _ e, 2 have . 
3 r contriduted to it $2. 


adh. 


2 — 11 5 be difficult to aſcertain them; we muſt un · S 
c doubtedly ſeek them among the following, as the 2 
of the empire afford no light on the ſubjecd g. 
'+ Whas is dane: by lame few, if not contradicted by the 
; rfl, is frequently and not unproperly conſidered as done by, 


_ © Thus the empreſs Elizabeth in her firſt manifeſto = f 


might Juſtly ſay, that all good ſubjects en % 
mount the paternal throne. And the empreſs Anus 


might, without adducing other reaſons, annul the clectiol - 


ceapitulation ſhe had ſigned, ſince the regarded herſelf as 
| hareſs to the crown, and was Feel to annul it by a 


8 © 


number af conſiderable noblemen, in the _ of the . 


T In the ſuecceding n the populace ** the re. „ 


5 fdence, being ſet in motion, have ſometimes, with ſome 1 


ſoldiers of the guards, made themſelves of conſequence. 3 
And, indeed, how eaſy is it for a few active perſons, by 


tence of danger to religion, to lead the rabble at their ple - 
fre; ſo that they may be mſtrumenta} to revolutions and 3 


preſents, promiſes, artful reports, and above all by the pre 35 


. 0 , 
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been either of that claſs, who, were. 2 
called bayars, or they who poſſeſſed, their, 
ütioned prineipalities. Of the latter we find.i 
faid by a ruſſian — Y ehe 
the death of Mſtiſlaf, 
themſelves. ſo much 8 1 t Wok 7 
upon the grand duke as their equal, and allowed. 
him no precedence but what his, title gave him. 
8 Such princes have long ſmce been no more 
Ten in — when Vaſlilli Vaſlilliguitgh 
1 was coſted they: were ſtill in heing. 


legitimate — of the peoples er ever were 
authorized to proceed to ſo important an: e 


tion, and baue no 2 over e. 5 
nobles. 10 Sort 29 . | 
ate The clergy, as in other — 
aon. found — Ruſſia numerous portum 


14 


Tor chem all dere of what is intended! 
1 " s 
a n en r 
—— hence they acquired acceſs | 
Aud influence. e | 
Ra aa 


in EE nt Ke "Twiſt 


Accordingly it muſt have been a very eaſy ma- 
| ter for the clergy, eſpecially for the [higher 
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Tatiſchtſchef, that in the diſaſtrous periods of 
the empire, the people ſhewed more reverence 
to them than to their princes; by which 
got ſo far the aſcendant, that tzar Alexei Michai- : 
| tovitch was prevented from making the full uſe 
of his power, by the ambitious patriarch Nicon. 


orders of them, to mix in the affair of elections, 


: poſes. Nor was this impropriety entirely anni- 


and to lead the ſubmiſſive people to their pur- IJ 


hilated till the time of Peter the Great, who 


confined the clergy to their proper department. 
4 The boyars have been already occaſional 
mentioned. It only remains to be remarked, 


that though they are always ſpoken of in hiſtory q 
28 perſons of diſtinction, yet it expreſsly men-. 


tions that they received their dignity from the 


Hence it is apparent that it depended ſolely on 


ſovereign alone, that it was entirely perſonal, 
and by no means deſcended from father to ſon: . 


tte will of the monarch, ee would have 


| many or few boyars, or whether he would let 


an Scheremetof, publiſhed in Dohm's Materials; where 
we find, p. 403, that Nikita Scheremetaf dying, as boyar 1 = 
1566, his only ſon Peter was raiſed to the ſame diguitys = 
| whoſe ſecond ſon Vaſlilli was likewiſe made bayur | in 1641» 
and again his fon Peter in _ 9 m—_— 


a 


* As a proof of this the reader is referred ©o the hifeiof 
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chem altogether die away. Cor equently they 
can never be confidered as native privileged de- 

puties of the people “, nor as perſons who could 

curb the power of the ſovereign, or reſiſt him in 
the undue exertions of it. Only on favourable 
occaſions they grew more bold and affuming, 
and ſought to extend their conſequence. It has 
before been ſhewn that they, with the principal 
| clergy, conferred a ſpecies of nobleſſe on par- 

| ticular 2 ; and Tatiſchtſchef mentions, 
© that, upon the depoſition of tzar Zuiſkoi, ſeven 


and eſpecially three of them, hall 


5 uſurped fo much authority, that they brought | 


great diſtreſs upon the empire. At the drawing 
op of the Uloſchenie, as we gather from ier 


EH preamble, they, with the heads of the clergy, _ 


were conſulted upon it; yet probably only = 


| as ſuch in the ukaſes. But, in order to prevent 
any farther uſurpations and miſtakes, an order 


| I cannot preciſely aſcertain. In the dictionaries it 1s made 
| to amply a lord, a perſon of quality, a nobleman. In a 


privy-counſellors, as they were generally noticed 


| was iſſued in 1701 by Peter L. chat they ſhoullt | 
6... ** be mentioned at all i in ukaſes. From | - 


* What FL * N 8 kg . 
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the great authority they enjoyed, and from the 
deſire of extending it, ſo natural to man, we are 
eaſily led to preſume, that they acted the fore- 
moſt parts in theſe elections, if they were not 
the prime managers of them: they doubtleſs 
thought themſelves the firſt perſonages after the 
ſovereign and the privileged repreſentatives of 
the people, eſpecially of all the reſt of the nobi- 
lity ; and this ſeems to be the reaſon 8 the 
latter are not named among the electors. 
. The ſtates of the moſcovite people, and the - 
5 fo of: the country. — What kind of people 
And claſſes are here meant, I cannot pretend to 
5 fay, if they differ from thoſe already mentioned. 
.Legitimate national eſtates, having an 4 
0 derived from compact or privileges, (according 
2a 40 the common import of the term in ſome other 
empires, are not known i in Ruſſia; nor could 
tt:they ever have exiſted there, as the power of the 
Dovereign was originally and has always been un- 
limited, One might almoſt venture to . 
5 thats by ihe eſtates, as electors are principally ” 
maeeant the boyars and the clergy, who appear | 
aaominally as ſuch, and often wed (eb —o Y 
Perhaps ſome of the courtiers and the neighbour- 3 
L ing nobility, might have joined with them, as 
well as other 3 . eſpecially | 


— 


1 
* 


| ſucceſſion, a convocation of election 
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the people of the reſidence ; other towns whoſe 
conſequence was not very great, we are certain 
neither appointed nor required any election- 
deputies. Lomonoſof, indeed, ſpeaks of a ge- 
neral aſſembly of country- eſtates; but it would 

be extremely difficult to give any tolerable ſenſe 
to this expreſſion if we would extend the limits 
of ſuch a convention beyond the above- men- 
| tioned perſons in the neighbourhood of Moſco. 
For, although ſome traces of conſiderable aſſem- 


blies do appear in hiſtory +; yet, atleaſt in thoſe 


turbulent and ſtormy times about the year 161 3. 


when the family of Romanof was elected to the - ; 


eputies 

| out of the empire is not to be imagined; and if 
they were actually aſſembled, it would have been | 

. 2 more than an anarchical meld. as . 


* Al thts are mere e The 3 1 * of . ; 


| theſe elections, perhaps among the archives of the empire, i 


1 but known. 5 


alone could 1 this matter in a yore! 9 if 128 were ä 


"2 Not to mc . on ** Neſtor 1 as us * Rurik's 3 


election, i in which obſcuiities abound, I ſhall only quote 
what Tatiſchtſchef mentions, that Romanus; prince of _ 
Halitz, intended to hold a diet, to which he invited all the 


princes; but they did not come; and that Ivan the Great 


cauſed a law 39 he conſumed. in a diet. — - At the com- | 


hoes als. ts 1 The two latter hade 


legitimate chief in the perſon of the ſovereign. 2 
VOL, 1. r 5 no 
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no lawful preſident or ſpring of action; conſe- 
quently no other election was to be expected, 
than what ſome enterpriſing men, with violence, 
or by bribes and perſuafions, brought about. 

In the former half of the current century, it 


ſeemed as if the council held itſelf authoriſed to 
N take an active part in the election of the empreſs 1 
Anna. Indeed it is ſaid in the manifeſto that 


= came out on the occaſion, Feb. 4, 1730, that ſhe 


was raiſed to the throne by the unanimous choice 
of the ruſſian nation: there were, ther efore, 


three deputed bodies at it, on the part of = 'F 


council, the ſenate, and the commonalty. 
 Schleetzer, who appeals to this in his * 3 
inquiries, has clearly expreſſed himſelf on its 0 


true meaning, by faying, that here are three im- 


pn eſtates in a manner ſpecified by name f; I 
” and 


. here noticed merely far the ke of 


99 an apparently neceſſary remark ; it not Sy _—_ to _ _— I 


7 purpoſe, as there were heirs to the throne. 


Bs. Tf there had then been no heir to the . +4 8 

1 ſequently an election was neceffary, then the queſtion would | 
e really been, to whom does the care of it belong? 

| "There were no ſtates of the empire; not even an officer, who | 

could lawfully take upon him to call an aſſembly, ' In lieu 

of the former boyars, here were now a ſenate, a council, = {| 


cabinet, and a privy-council. But which of theſe had ever 
any commiſſion to declare to the people the vacancy of the 


” throne, or to direct an election to fill it? Some meaſures — 
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and that of the clergy no mention is made *. 


Juſt as little had the council full powers, or any = 


right to preſcribe a mode or conditions of elec- 
tion in regard to the empreſs Anna, eſpecially 
as ſhe was among the heirs to the throne. - Very 
different was the caſe, when the prince Vaſſilli 
| : Zuiſkon, - who was regar ded as an entire ſtranger, | 
was choſen tzar, on the extinction of the reign- 


— I ä 


— 
—: CT ESC INE. * — 


> 


are only to be juſtified or eee by neceſſity and the 


15 brought on the carpet? We know that ns Yu. theſoldiers 
at Rome and at Conſtantinople, took upon them, either 
alone or in conjunction with the clergy, to diſpoſe of the 


8 crown. — Here the conſtitution of the empire, for pre- | 


venting all calamitous accidents, ſeems to want a ſalutary 


| Rlence of the laws. But how came the commonalty to be 


regulation. Whoever ſhall provide it, and ſecure it in per- 5 


; petuity, will be one of the greateſt benefaQtors to the empire 


it ever had. Perhaps it would ave had = place 3 in . —_ - 


| pete new code of laws. s 
* Probably becauſe they are — in the aggre- BD 


pate term nation, or becauſe they ſeemed to have loſt their 5 


former great influence; or becauſe ſome german miniſters, 


then in high favour, did not happen to think of them. : 5 
The empreſs Elizabeth named them expreſsly i r 
| manifeſto, where we find, that all the faithful ſubjects of ' 


the ſpiritual and temporal orders, partic 
of life-guards, had unanimouſly beſought her graciouſly to 
accept of the throne of her fathers, to which ſhe had the 
| _ neareſt right by birth. — That by the guards, or by ſome 
of that corps, many things have been formerly on 
about, is ** known. 


CFC 


larly the regiments Ge 
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ing houſe: whereby the nation re-entered into 
its original rights; and, if it had thought fit, 
might have propoſed to him certain conditions. 
Accordingly, Tatiſchtſchef aſſerts, that the capi- 
tulation, which, not the people, but a company 
of ſome grandees, by their uſurped authority, 
preſcribed to him, was of great injury to the 
| empire. 0 
We find alfo that ſorereigns, ning their 
lifetime have choſen and appointed the ſucceſſor. 
So the tzar Feodor Ivanovitch bequeathed the 
throne in 1 598 to his kinſman Feodor Nikititch 


Romanof ; and tzar Feodor Alexevitch on his 


dieath-· bed appointed his youngeſt brother Peter, | 


ment, yet it was not becauſe they were thought invalid, 5 


afterwards emperor, his ſole heir“. The ſame 


7 thing | has ſeveral times happened in a the preſent | 


century, by teſtaments, decrees, ceſſions, and the _ 


_ bHke. The right or full power to ſuch a meaſure, 
| ſeems to require no proof; as, 1. the ſovereigns 


of Ruſſia * with unlimited authority * but, 


* Though both nominations > failed of th - 


but from the occurrence of ſome events which prevented = 
their being put in execution; as afterwards a —_ = 
| Elizabeth annulled the Nomination of prince Iran. Bhat 
ſuch nominations in earlier times as that of tzar Ivan Vaſ- IT 
 fillievitch (to which Peter I. appeals in his regulation of os 


we ſucceſſion, but of which the records are unknown] were 
ae” 2cknowledged to be of undoubted validity. _ 


more» 


i | medimely annulled at the requeſt of a part of the nobility. 2 
BB 3 — 
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moreover, 2. neither records nor any other 


memorials can be produced, whereby the people 
referved to themſelves an influence, or fixed the 


ſucceſſion to the reigning family“; and, 3. they 


never contradiò ed ſuch nomination, but ap- 


proved it by their filence, and of courſe ac 
knowledged the full right of the monarch : which 


arguments are ſtrengthened and increaſed, = 


_ conſidering, 4. that the people at the very be- 
 ginning made their throne hereditary, and a.. 
terwards renewed and confirmed this mode 
of ſucceſſion, as confeſſedly advantageous, prin. 
cipally in the view of avoiding all the confu- 
fions that would enſue on every interregnum, 
or in their own proceedings at elections; and 
x W thereby ſolemnly renounced its concern in the 8 
ſucceſſion, ſo long as the reigning houſe is inan 
| being; leaving it, in ſo far as it compriſed the 


original right of eleQion, to their ſovereign : and 8 


his unlimited will. That this antient right of the 5 
ſovereign to name his ſucceſſor, en 3} 
: 3 4 and acknowindged wy the nation, 3 


. * Indeed et A es A Wendel = 
to her acceſſion, that ſhe ſhould not appoint a ſucceſſor 


without the concurrence of the ſenate : though this was ng = 


demand of the nation, but merely of a college, ad wants - 
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and ſo frequently neceſſary to the well-being of 

the empire, may be exerted, follows accordingly 
from the eſſential conſtitution of the empire, 
which bears the form of a fundamental law. 
Therefore it required no written ordinance te 
make it valid. Peter the Great, however, iſſued 

ſuch an ordinance, dated the 5th of February f | 


- 1722, but merely on account of a well-known 
event, in order to give his will and his views the 


9 ſtamp of a greater ſolemnity by a written law, 


and to prevent any ill conſequences that might Y 


enſue upon ſome diſſatisfactions that had been 


expreſſed. Hereupon aroſe the queſtions, how 
this ordinance was to be called *; whether it 


En ould. be deemed a fundamental law of the 


e by the author without due conſideration. 5 He yu have 


5 empire b. or whether at leaſt it has a general 
. 1 obligatory 5 
; * . in a the plan of his 1 calls i it a perpetual 


; | of the empire. It was manifeſtly, on its firſt appearance, | 


a law of the empire; but the epithet perpetual was given it ; 


2 known nothin 8 of the ſubſequent repeal of i it. 
+ On this ſubject, a learned controverſy ale kai | 


| Buſching and Schlœtzer. The former affirms, even in the ] 


EN 
2 mental law of the empire, and eyen the only one in writing; 
5 whereas Schletzer proves in his hiſtorical i mquities, that it 
can by no means be regarded as ſuch, for the verieſt deſpat 


1 cannot ** or 1 after his death. But here the 1 | 


__ 


| 4 


while not obſerved “, 
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obligatory and perpetual energy, as it was one 
and afterwards almoſt 


totally — | though it is not to be denied 
that the e Anna 2 ET to ĩt tt. 


— * . * 


fallacy lies 14471 in 1 the e for every monarch reigns 
after his death, whenever he confers a privilege or a patent 
of nobility to a man and his heirs for ever. And does not 
every man that leaves a will * over his affairs after his 12 5 
death : oF 


3 Not to mention other « occurrences of i a Ike EPS xi it is 4 EL 
| oxides that the empreſs Elizabeth, who endeavoured to 


8 preſerve and follow all the regulations of her father with a 5 


conſcientious exaCtitude, yet on her acceſſion to the throne, 


fo far from holding the ordinance to be a fundamental law 


bl the empire, ſhedenied its validity. For, though the re. 
ganrded the acceſſion of Anne as contrary to law, yet the 


| could 19 deny that ſhe was really empreſs; ; and therefore 1 
by the father's pretended fundamental law of the empire, 


had the right of naming a ſucceſſor. But, as ſhe exprelsly 

annulled this nomination, reſting on the ordinance of Peter I. 
ſhe thereby publicly declared what binding force the attri- 
buted\ to that ordinance. Indeed ſhe might have derived 


| her right to the throne partly from the teſtament of her 


mother Catharine I. but this was not entirely executed when 


: Elizabeth took upon | her the government. of the empire and l 5 


therefore no mention 18 made of it in her manifeſto. 


F This ſhe did becauſe that ordinance favoured her views, 
to which ſhe thought to give more ſolemnity and force from 


2 written kw. At leaf fuch were the expeAations of be 


TP cabinet miniſter, 


B — — kk | 


De vain on oath by all his ſubjects, which otherwiſe 


to it, which, 23 Schlœtzer obſerves, is not the part of a 
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It is mere evaſion to ſay that the crdinanceef. 
Peter I. is a fundamental law of the empire, not 
for the ſovereign, but for the ſubjects in regard 
to their oaths *; as they are at any rate bound _ 
to obedience f. Every ſucceſſor of Peter I. is 
doubtleſs at liberty to repeal this ordinance, or 
to depart from it, ſince his power is as unlimited 
as that of the monarch by whom it was framed. 
„ every one of them can exerciſe in his own 
| perſon the right of nominating a ſucceſſor; but 
1 nights connected with the unlimited ſove- 
reignty, and flowing from the conſtitution, to 
Which the nomination of a ſucceſſor, for the 
1 above-mentioned reaſons may be added, adhere 
to the throne ; which is in ſome meaſure ſeen | 
by the conduct of Peter II. 
— © the nomination of a n, by the 
unlimited power of the forereign, it ſeems to 


* Peter I. cauſed his a of ſucceſſion to be: 8 
25 uſed to be done only by homages; and added ſevere threats | 


fundamental law ; however, this, even in * admits 
| of an exception. 


+ It would have how a 8 and + circum- 
ſtance if a ſubject had thought fit to declare the acceſſion of 


the empreſs Elizabeth r by reaſon of the pretended | 
: . law of Peter 


depend 
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depend on n him, whether he will point. to the 
throne one of his ſons or daughters, or whom 
he pleaſes of the members of the reigning family. 
But the matter immediately aſſumes another 
_ aſpe&, on putting the queſtion : whether, paſũng 
by all the princes and princeſſes of the reigning 
houſe, the nomination may fall on a perfect 


ſtranger? The ordinance of Peter the great, and 


the commentary upon it, ſoon after publiſhed -Y 


authority, contain an anſwer to this queſtion. 1 1 
_ affirmative. But then the firſt and univer- 2 


E ally acknowledged fundamental. law, the i- 
heritance of the throne in the reigning houſe, 5 


(whence the very right of appointing a fſuc- 


-  ceſlor is partly to be derived,) ſeems to fall 


* the ground M not to mention the lamentable 3 55 
Condition into which ſuch A ſtep. might ſoon 


involve the empire. Laſtly, the queſtion : whe- 


ther the ſovereign may preſcribe to the ſucceſſor 
BY appointed by him certain limitations and rules 
of government? would not eafily be anſe 


| At leaſt band ſhould ſeem. to be no otherwiſe 


5 * ey 1 thowkee be aſked: ak the an 


the ſaid ſuppoſition, could ever receive a well-founded Night — 


to the ſucceſſion by ſuch an appointment; a 


and, whether the : 


5 power of the ſovereign, when his n is , extends . 


to langere? 


bi FTI 
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| binding than in virtue of a voluntary and ſolemn 
promiſe; as the ſucceſſor, as ſoon as' he had 
aſcended the throne, fills it with the ne: un- 
* ſway as his predeceſſor. 


1 On a vacancy in the throne, the heir ” . | 
= _ ©offeſſion of it, as in other countries, without 


needing any invitation, acts of homage, or the 
like. However, the homage is uſually performed 
in all cities and towns, where an officer is ap- | 
pointed to receive it f. It is paid by every claſs _ 
of fubjefs f. The ſovereign may diſpenſe with 8 
it; as the ſubjects, without that ceremony, are 
bound to fidelity and obedience: however, as a 
venerable rite, it is generally obſerved; though 
5 in revolutions it has been neglected, as examples 
- in the preſent century have ſhewn. The coro- 
nation ſolemnity too has for many centuries 
5 been „ in 1 and is Tal . 


. » Whether by birthright ; or, where that is not pre- 
Dy, tended, i in virtue of nomination 3 as the ſure and legitimate 
| ways to the throne. V 
„ the oath of tas, mention is ſometimes made of the = - 
keir apparent. = dts Ta 
. is not 1 to „eiter | it to raſſals, at leaſt not. 
always or univerſally they being regarded as people who 
have no will of their own, but are ſubje& to that of their 


. ue 


” fore the perſons | appointed to the throne, or 


„ 
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alſo as a venerable uſage : conſidered in itſelf 

perhaps it might not be neceſſary, as the ſove- 

reign previous to it exerciſes the whole of his 5 

authority; therefore it has frequently been poſt. 

| poned for a long time; and, indeed, the em- 
peror Peter III. was not crowned at all, nor 


were any preparations made for that purple | 
during his ſhort reign. | 
Since the introduction of chriſtianity, into > 
Ruſſia, the ſovereigns have always profeſſed 
| themſelves of the orthodox greek church; there- 5 


coming into the imperial family, previouſy 


adopt that faith, if they were before of any NG 


1 confeſſion. Some affirm this antient 5 


= cuſtom to be a fundamental law of the empire; a 
at leaſt we may well imagine that the majority —@ 
of the principal nation, who have always ſhewn 


1 ſtrong attachment to their church, ſhould | be 8 
pol this opinion. 


It may juſt be remarked, by the way, that a ac- 


* _ to the manner of ſpeaking here in uſe, 


| Inſtead of the ſovereign, they ſay, the crown: 


for example; I that i is the buſineſs of the crown ; n,; "0 


An order is come from the crown, &. 


*On this e the ſovereign i is 5 anointed with holy 
oil, and puts the crown on himſelf; as, among other teſti- 


monies, may be ſeen by the L of ve late empreſs : . 


= bearing date July 7s 7706: 


Ve ally called grand dukes. And then the matter would not 


5 Ado not recollect to have read any ſatifaQtory account. 
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The title of the Schere. 


4 Fe ORMERLY | the ſovereign was always called 
Great Duke, in ruſs Velikie Knizs, which, ac- 


cCiording to its original i interpretation and i import, — 1 
muſt be tranſlated as above. If, as we are af. 


ſured by ſome ruſſian annaliſts, the territory of 
V vgorod, as well as that of Kief, were great 


dukedoms fo early as the ninth century, then 


the origin of this title is apparent 1 Yet this 
| Interpretation may alſo lead us to ſuppoſe it 
meant to diſtinguiſh the ſovereign from all the 


other princes, eſpecially the reigning ones, of ; 
which there have always been ſeveral, as far "I 


= | authentic N reaches * But all che ruſſian 


n. 0 


LY. But here! it nol be e whether perkiaps a might 7 
| not be grand duchies, becauſe their governors were origin- 


be at all the more elucidated. Of the firſt riſe of this title I 


| + They were of two ſeveral kinds. Some poſſeſſed Kg. 5 
| rate and independent principalities or great duchies; of 
| which kind were particularly Novgorod, Kief, and afters ; 
wards Vladimir, &c. ; others had a prineipality dependent 
on the — * allotted them merely for their 
—— ſupport. | 
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principalities were united in one monarchy, un- 
der one ſole regent, upwards of 326 years ſince. 
Ivan Vaſillievitch, as it is commonly aſſerted, 
declared himſelf tzar in the year 1547; yet in the 
hiſtory of this empire we find that title exprelsly | 
given to its ſovereigns long before *, whether 


i they actually bore it . or whether the old an- 


= 8 | It Sink not | poſſible now to aſcertain what TOY 


I 4 uled it ** to * a monarchical _ 


wt — 9 ** — „ - 5 * q * * 


25 


| the latter enjoyed, and to what extent they with their prin - 


Celipalities belonged to the body politic. All we pretend to 


know is, that Vladimir, who began to reign in 981, and is 
frequently called a faint, aſſigned a principality to each of 
bis ſons for his maintenance, thus making them ſeparate 
| princes, but with this expreſs condition, that they ſhould 

All be under the ſupremacy of him and his ſucceſſors, - 


'® So it is ſaid by Lomonoſof. Vladimir the faint, who 
died in 1015, had aſſumed the title of tzar upon his mar- 
riage with a greek princeſs. The ſame author affirms, that 
not only Vladimir Vſevolodovitch Monomachus, who. began 5 
do reigu. in 1114, was crowned tzar of all Ruſſia; but alſo 


da Valſilli Inanovitch, who died is 1535, pied kan 


in the e latter * of his reign, | tzar and autocrator of 1 
e e 1 
admit, ought to be more clearly ſhewn), then it is evident that 


this title was not firſt introduced into Ruſſia in 1547 ; but 


then it is inexplicable why it was not borne by all great 
dukes; it might be that the horde which was moſt preva- 
3 — 
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nity , without election, or that later hiſtorians 
have in employed it without ſufficient 
authority *. In the ruſſian bible it ſignifies a 
king F3 * the old authors uſe it lkewile when 

ey 


1 4 But this e can only be 3 aby old monly He 
; eber, the accurate appropriation of it to the above-mentioned .-Y 

Vaſſilli Ivanovitch ſeems to vouch for the veracity of bo 1 
monoſof in delivering the tzar's title, that he does not give 


ED arbitrarily or negligently „but as he found it in the anna- | 


liſts. — But, as the whole of the prefent i inquiry more pro- 
perly belongs to the departments of hiſtory and antiquities }! 
 thanto this Place, ſo there is no need to dwell any _ I 
upon t. —— 
* Thus the derivative tinte kingdom, which i is even 
extended to the kingdoms of nature, the animal kingdom, 


dhe vegetable kingdom, &c. At preſent in the ruſſian | 


= tongue a * is called korol, and the derivative kingdom, 1 


korolevitvo. — That it is only the Ruſſians, and not the 
other lavonian nations, that denote a ſovereign by the 


5 word tzar, we learn from the learned M. Anton. And 
We 


0 this leads to the inquiry whence the word is taken. 


can hardly imagine it to be formed by an abbreviation of 6 


the word cæſar, which indeed they pronounce, in common + 
with the Germans, tſeſar. But we will juſt notice a ſug- 
* geſtion that now offers. In the ruſſian hiſtories frequent 
mention is made of tartarian and fiberian tzars and tzarevit · 


ches, i. e. ſons of tzars. Thus, among others, Ritchkof, 
in his hiſtory of Kazan, ſpeaks of the tzar of the golden 
| Horde, the tzar of the Krim, the tzar of Kazan, which 


bears an obvious ſignification. This title has not been care; = 


lekdly trarsferred into the ruſſian hiſtories and appropriated 


5 the neighbouring tribes, borrowed the title from them, and 
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they . of the emperors of Greece *. The 
largeneſs of the territory, to which no kingdom 
is comparable, but which even conſiſts of ſeveral 
kingdoms, long ago obtained for it the name of an 


empire. Peter I. thought Proper to aſſume the de- 
nomination of emperor, in the year 1721, at the 
inſtance of the chief of his ſubjects f; and the im- 


: 
; 
F k 1 — ” ö 2 8 2 5 * 0 7 ; 3 1 l 1 : > . 8 L 


to its N for this have 8 borne it * 45 5 
conquelt of that country, and, therefore, i in the empreſs? "i 
title ſhe was called © tzarina of Kazan ; tzarina of Siberia, „ 
&c. We may conſequently with great propriety ſuppoſe, : 
that the ruſſian nation, finding theſe tzars at the head of 


Ad adopted it in the ruſſian language, to which it is perſecthy 
foreign. However, this is only ſurmiſe, - it may have. come : 


— into uſe by ſome other way. 


Therefore we are not to * ſurpriſed that the ah. 3 | 


15 tors at Moſco conſtantly tranſlate the word tzar by that of 


emperor. Vet the word keſar was adopted into che ruſſian #7 


tongue to ſignify a roman emperor, (probably from the greek 
bible, which came into Ruſſia with the chriſtian religion,) 


which was afterwards caged for tzeſar, and at laſt for 155 
imperator. 3 
5 + When we ind i in fore PRE hs: Peter L 1 

| the title of emperor, which was given him by his ſubjects, 


it muſt be ſaid that they expreſs themſelves too indefinitely, | 


and as if it were done by a general reſolution of the nation. 
ks fact is, that ſome of the principal perſons (among 


TD whom are chiefly meant the public _ and boards) | 


propoſal. it to him. 
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perial title has been borne ever ſince by the 
ſovereigns of ' Ruſſia. For whom, in the maſ- 
culine gender the word imperator * was adopted, 
dut an empreſs is ſtyled imperattitza. At firſt 
ſome trifling difficulties were raiſed by two fo- 
reign courts about acknowledging this title; but 
they were ſoon removed . All potentates agree 


In giving the imperial title to the ſovereign "i 
Ruſſia. 


The igel title, uſual i in a wh ſentences, — 
| commands, petitions, &c. is, emperor and au- 


' tocrator t, or, empreſs and autocatrix, of all 
. 
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» The emperor of Germany i is likewiſe fo called at court _ 
and i in the public acts, but the common people d denote him 5 


by Rymſki tzar, the roman tzar. 8 
| + The french court at firſt would not diredly acknor- 
| kedge the ſovereign of Ruſſia as emperor, but only as ruffian 
emperor. | This was certainly curious; the german —_— $ 
» ſtill emperor, and ſo the ruſſian. 

lt is not poſſible, -I think, to put this wind into 
engliſh, but by a periphraſis. Self-ruler, or r ſole-ruler, do 
not come * to it. Perhaps uncoutrollable-ruler i 18 neareſt „ I 
the mark. In the ruſſian it is: : Samoderjetz Vſeroffiiſkiyi, 5 
or, of an empreſs : 4 Samoderjitza Vſeroffiiſkaia. ' The addi 
| tion, as properly an adjective, is, by the two above expreſ- 
ions © of all Ruſſia,” or, 4 of all the Ruffias,” not ex - 
_ aftly rendered: the engliſh language having no term for it. 
Every attempt to give it a more juſt or literal tranſlation, 
| would have om, nn, or — or — againſt 


it, 


ſole ruler 


= follows : : Empreſs and autocratrix of all the 


| BY tzarina of Kazan, tzarina of Aſtrakhan, tzarina 
bol Siberia, tzarina of the Taurida Cherſoneſe, . 


compounded of ſam, ſelf, and derjetz. If the latter be de- ES 
rived from derju, I hold, then ſamoderjetz is a ſelf-holder. Kd 


Ruſſia, or of all the Ruſſias. The term auto- 

crator denotes the ſovereign and unlimited au- 
thority; the addition, of all Ruſſia, or of all the 

Ruſſias, relates to the union of all the formerly 
diſtinct e! into a cd anger one 


The full title borne 8 the avg» runs as 


| Ruſlias, of Moſco, Kief, Vladimir, Novgorod, 


lady of Pſcove, and grand ducheſs of Smolenſk, 


princeſs _ of Eſthonia, Livonia, Karelia f, Tver, 


9828 — Der ea - - 


— 


1 


| it, and at lat would be of little conſequence. Samoderjetz i: 


And thus it is ſometimes tranſlated, e. g. in the ruſſian ar- - 


ticles of ans.” for the uſe of ſuch — as are in the C's 


ſervice. 


* They who e 5 M. Hupel, chat 8 


= parts of Ruſſia, now called by different names, viz. Great i 


Ruſſia, Little Ruſſia, and White Ruffia, to be here meant. 


have the authority of hiſtory againſt them. For, long be- 


fore Little Ruſſia, for inſtanee, ſubmitted to the ruſſian mo 
narchs, * 1 bore the tte of f Samoderjets of all the 75 


Ruffias. 


£2 7 By Kara ment te pre beet ves 
which is often called Finland. 


vol., II. — — Yugoria, 


reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee three ſeveral anſwers to let 
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Yugoria , Permia, Viztka, Bolgaria, and other 
countries: lady and grand ducheſs of Novgorod 

of the lower country f, of Tſchernigof, _— 
Polotſk, Roſtof, Yaroflavl, Bielozero, Udoria f, 
Obdoria &, Kondia ||, Vitepſk, Mſtiſlavl, a 
mandreſs of the whole northern region, and 
lady of the — of lyeria wo) of the kartali- 


„This is a part of the government of e ds 9 
-the diſtrict of Puſtozero, and about the mouth of the Pet- 
ſhora. - Vugoria i is an obſolete country- appellative, of which 
ſeveral appear in the imperial title, preſerved from antient 

: times: they generally denote only ſmall tracts of * 'E 
7 This means Niſhnei-Novgorod. 1 
4 Likewiſe an obſolete name, formerly borne by the dif. 2 
trict about the river Meſen, eſpecially at its entrance. 


$ By this obſolete name, which took i its origin from the 5 
river Oby, is meant the diſtri& of Bereſof, in the governmen TT 
of Tobolſk. Tzar Vaſhiti .. was s the wit do + wn = 
Oddoria in his title. | Pa 5 


— It denotes che region of the river Konda, which flows 
into the Irtiſn. : 


— About this country very little jnlorminiza 3 is to be had, 
: Perhaps we are to Took for it in the diſtrict of the Valdai, 5 
| where the old famous ĩverian monaſtery | ſtood. However the 


ters of inquiry on this ſubject. The firſt (which alſo coincides 
with the opinion of a ſenator who gare it to Mr. Hupel j 5 
runs thus: * By the Iveria from which the late empreſs 
66 us! herſelf — of the — of _— more pro- 


3 
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nian and gruſinian tzars, and of the kabardi- 
nian country, of the Tſcherkaſſian and moun- 


2 p 
tain. 


« perly according to the ruſſian, the iverian country (1), is 
4 undoubtedly meant the antient Iberia. But it appears 


nor any nation the iberian. Buſching, who always pro- 
4 ceeds warily in his accounts, ſays Georgia conſiſts of the 
4 antient countries Iberia and Colchis. — The diviſion of 
d the iberian monarchy into three chief parts ſtill conti. 


4 jectives we are not always to underſtand a particular, and 
==. ſtill leſs a whole country, as we ſee, for inſtance, in Kon- 
* « diiſkcii. There are indeed two voloſts (2), which are, or 
5 were, called the great and the little Konda : but long 
ere theſe came under the ruſſian ſovereignty, Kondiſkii | 
5 4 or Kondinſkii was a part of the tzarian title, and conſe- 


. 4 tended to the river Konda, or to thoſe two voloſts. Thus 
e count Romanzof bears the ſurname Zadunaiſkii, though 


2 duction a perſon of diſtinction wrote in Ris letter the follow- 


« that at preſent no country is any longer called Iberia, 


« nues z theſe are, Imeretia, Kargvelia, (with the Ruſſians N 
« Kartalinia, ) and Kachetia. — But generally by ſuch ad- 


8; quently meant no more than that the tzarian territory ex- To 


« no country is call Zadunaia.” On this mode of de- 5 


| ing remarks : * foregoing opinion would have ſome : 


| © probability, if it were previouſly ſhewn that the antient 


„ Colchis, or the three georgian or grufinian provinces = 


55 mount Caucaſus, formerly compoſed a monarchy under 
the name of Iberia. At leaſt this ſtyle in the tzarian 
« title was not adopted earlier than the time when the 


— — 
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tain-princes, and of others, hereditary lady and 
ſovereign. 
- the letter of grace, which the late pd 
| wrote to the nobility collectively, ſhe adds the 
following declaration after her title: © It is 
© known to all people, that this title of our ſole 
ce dominion is no imaginary empire, or not in 
« ſubjection to us, nor containing foreign prin- 
> cipalities, provinces, towns, and countries, but 
2 marks our wide- extended and numerous s pol 
= * ſeſſions by the ſhorteſt terms *.” 
It i is farther to be remarked, that i in x Og 
uxkaſes and manifeſtos we always find: By 
e the — * ä we | Catharine the ſecond, FE” 


— 


4 princes of theſe countries came into ſome connexion with 


4% Ruſſia, which was not, and then a very inſignificant one, 


till the reign of Ivan Vaſſillicvitch II. whereas it is cer- 
4 tain that the ſaid three provinces at that time bore the ſame 


_ << appellation they do at preſent.” Laſtly, a third writes: 
” There is {till an Iberia, through which the river Hippus 5 


1 « flows, coming from the caucaſean mountains : but _ 3 
-- 8 ther this be the Iberia in the imperial * 1 cpnceive to " 
| « want farther examination.” 3 © 


S There are really many countries and provinces „ ſubject PR 


"—_ the ruſſian ſceptre which are not named in the imperial 


title; for inſtance, the country of the Kirghiſes, and the 


lately naturalized Tihuktſhi ; not to mention the iſlands in : 


—_— . * occan, * have = never x beleaged to to Siberia. 


Kc. : | | 
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| &c. : but 5 in the two before - mentioned gracious 
epiſtles it is: By the bountiful grace of God, 
« we Catharine the ſecond, &c.” Laſtly, ma- 


jeſty i in the ruſſian is expreſſed by velitcheſtvo, 


which indeed implies majeſty, but is originally 


a deſignation of greatneſs, being apparently de- 


_ from veliki, * 


SECTION wr. 


8 overei gn. 


= mination. | 


hoped he will yo . miſtake _— detect. 


The heuer, authority, and. preegatives 17 the 


Ten bjetts are not only of the greek 

= importance, but form perhaps the moſt difficult 
problems of the ruſſian conſtitution * * and ther 

fore demand all poſſible. care in the diſcri- 


It is notorious, and the as declares i it in 
her inſtructions for the code-commiſſioners, 


TE 2 * Even e ane on being ene me en 

| ** ſubje &, have confeſſed that it . 

| trouble to deliver a direct and ſatisfactory ſolution of lem. 
This is mentioned merely leſt the reader ſhould be afraid of = | 
being wearied with a long and tedious diſquiſition, or expect | 
0 a complete ſatisfactory analyſis of a matter, on which he WE 
muſt content himſelf only with fragments. And as " 
know of no book that could here ſerve as a guide, it is 8 


"_ 
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ſect. ix. and x. that the monarch of Ruſſia 1s 
unlimited, or has an unlimited authority. But 
we are not hence to infer, that the people 
at large, and its ſeveral claſſes have not certain 
rights either derived from immemorial cuſtom or 
gradually introduced *, - Rt 

From the ruſſian hiſtorians, purticubiedy thoſe 
5 who diſcover a ſcrutinizing view, it appears that 
this unlimited authority has ever belonged to the 
ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and that the empire has 
always proſpered with it ; whereas it has regu- 
larly felt a conſiderable detriment as often as 
ſome bold and enterpriſing party has preſumed 


d twbring it within bounds. According to Ta- 
tiſchtſhef it was Ruric that aſſumed unlimited 
authority, and that it continued with his ſuc. | 


ceſſors till Mitiflaf the great; at which period 


the ſeparate princes began to grow ſo powerful, 
and the clergy exacted ſuch great veneration, 


: that the welfare of the empire was evidently de- 


= clining. But Ivan the great regained the former 
OY and Power, and Ivan the W 


4 » Several foreigners, and 3 travellers, from 
haſte and ignorance have omitted to take theſe into their 
accounts; and thus have given riſe to many wrong notions 

concerning the government of this country : neither have 


ſome of them been ſparing of the terms defpotiſm and ſhavery, 
which are by no means oppScable to it. 


the 
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the ſecond; confirmed i it, which remained to the 
ſovereigns that followed till the time of the falſe 
Demetriuſes; when ſome boyars found oppor- 
tunity to uſurp a power that brought great diſ- 
treſs on the empire. Tzar Alexei Michailovitch, 

with all his abilities, found it impoſſible to re- 

5 cover it entirely; prevented at firſt by the 
ambditien of Nikon, and after the depoſition of 
that patriarch, by a lingering diſeaſe, that at laſt 
put an end to his life. It was reſerved for Peter 
„ great to retrieve. the long loſt unlimited 
authority *. And, though upon the demiſe of 5 

Peter II. thi privy council ſtretched its power ſo 
far as to propoſe to the empreſs Anna, previouſly 


to her acceſſion, the ſubſcription to a ſet of 
To articles by which her authority was circum- | 
5 ſcribed t, yet the nobility, « on being informed of | 


the plan, defeated it amen, * . ; 


* It * ** be affirmed that he enl: ts as, 3. 


LP among other ways, inſtead of the lordly ee 3 I „„ 
; ; patriarch, idolized by the people, he inſtituted a ſpiritual 5 
college devoted to himſelf, the ſynod ; and thus — . - 


ipiritual i in addition to his temporal power. 


5 + Ir i is fold, that the — count Munich, 5 
. as ſoon as he heard of the deſign of the council, immediately EN 
diſpatched a courier, by a particular road, to Mitau, beg - 


| ging her to ſubſcribe to the whole of it without beßtation, 
and afterwards to act as ſhe pleaſed. 
Z - 2Z NOS a peti- 


no means conſiſts in the privation of the natural 


1 have a tendency to bring back the former confuſions. 


392 
a petition, wherein they beſought her to reject 
the propoſal as highly indecent, and to uſe the 
fulneſs of power that was her due, to the benefit | 
and glory of herſelf and the empire *. This ſhe 
did : and it has remained with the crown un- | 

altered to the preſent day. 
This unlimited power, as the empreſs herſelf 
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: declares i in her Inſtruction, ſe&. xiii. and xix. by 


liberty of the ſubjects, but in this, that the in- 
ferior powers are ſubordinate to the ſovereign . 
and dependent upon him. Accordingly, in the 


ruſſian empire there is nothing that can oppoſe | 
tittſelf to the emiſſion of an imperial decree: 


there being neither diet, nor national aſſembly, | 


nor eſtates of the empire, nor parliament, nor 
5 college, or any thing of a like nature, authoriſed 


in the name of the people, or merely of them- 
ſelves, to judge of the conduct of the ſovereign, 2 
or his prime miniſter, acting under his orders, 
md in anywiſe to try his ukaſes before they are 
| enforced, or in any manner to take part in the 
: * and other . of 3 * 


e * Tailchthef mentions chat at fir ONE'S, BR pa 
: ſons, and then 360 othefs, of the principal nobility, preſented or 
this petition. — They were apprehenſive n = 


divided between the throne and a council or ſenate, might 


J— 
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is true, the directing ſenate, as the ſupreme court 
of the empire, is inveſted with a peculiar autho- 
rity ; yet it is not the repreſentative * of 2 
people, but ſupreme court of judicature t, and 
executor of the decrees ſent to it. No more can 
a council or cabinet control the will of the 

ſovereign ; ſince either, as well as the ſenate, 
| exiſts only through him, and is dependent upon 
him. The proceeding of the council at the 


2 of the empreſs Anna, about ſetting 5 


1 limits to the imperial power, and appropriating . 


- part of it to itſelf, with the ſenate, which had 
approved of the whole plan, was nothing but 
uſurpation, and therefore i is not to the purpoſe. 


Peter the firſt, gave expreſs permiſſion, as well 


” to the ſenate as to other colleges of the empire, - 


| on receiving an ukaſe apparently. detrimental ; 


3 to defer the enforcement of i it, and to ſhew their | 


f that i is, if they conceived the ſubject of it had 
not been properly repreſented to the monarch, 


* + Except gs in ; ain; white it is held” proper to - 


3 : return thanks for marks of favour beſtowed upon the empire, e 


1 carry up a general felicitation. Though this ſeems 


to be more in their own corporate than i in any fort of repre- os 
. ſentative capacity. 


8 It i is underſtood of itſelf FIR the ich can b : 


; its judgments 2 ei tare, 1 — 
it is not often done · 775977 ISP 
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objections in a remonſtrance *; at the ſame time 


expreſsly declaring in her inſtruction to the com- 
miſſioners for framing a code of laws, ſect. xxiv. 
4 The courts of juſtice are carefully to examine 
* the laws they receive from the monarch, and 2 


* a N way * 00 
TM —— $f LO I $5" : 1 . 3 ; N | : : o 
wh KG 11 * * > WP 3 —— "yy, rac. my OO , ** 1 F 


can never degenerate into oppoſition, but that a reiterated 
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adding, that if that ukaſe were repeated they 
ſhould conform to it without farther delay. 
The late empreſs renewed this permiſſion, by 


< have the right to make repreſentations, in 


« caſe they find any thing in them that runs 
counter to the law- ook.“ And, in ſect. xxvii. 
it is added: that © they may and ſhould make 


« ſuch repreſentations f.. — to this, it 


""Y 


» This 1 is — to refute the opinion | that = 


: immenoi ukaſes, i i. e. ukaſes ſigned by the empreſs's own 1 
hand, are ſo irreverſible that even no remonſtrance can be 8 
brought againſt them. In caſes of great emergency even 
private individuals have preſented them. As an inſtance we 
may mention the princeſs Kantemir, who received a deter- 
| mination of the cabinet i in regard to the negligence of her 
ſpouſe, which granted her but little, and aſſigned almoſt all | 
„ other heirs. She delivered a petition ta the empres 
Anna, in which ſhe ſaid, ſhe appealed from a monarch not 
Ln ſufficiently informed of the matter, to one better acquainted 85 
„ empreſs, ſomewhat nettled, ordered a com- 
miſſion to re-examine e the caſe ; and the princeſs gained her 
ſuit. 


+ It needs not to be — that fuch remunſivſers 


decree 
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zs ſaid, in a the ordinance for the adminiſtration of 
dme government, ſect. ci. On important and 
« extraordinary occaſions, or on the receipt of 
cc new and general laws, the imperial viceroy 
„may call together the penal, civil, and crown 
courts, to take the matter into their common 
conſideration conjointly with the perſons in 
the adminiſtration of that government. If 
« among the new general laws, a law is found 
any way improper, it is allowable for the ſaid 


V aſſembly to make a unanimous repreſentation 8 
i to the ſenate upon it*. But if the ordinance 


be confirmed i in a ſuperior place, it behoves | 
s them to pay entire obedience to it without 
« contradiction. Of the influence formerly 


acquired by the 8 and the heads "> 


clergy, notice : has n been taken:  when- 


— : 


— 


* RY be ct into effec. We may n Ny the 5 


way, that here a right is expreſaly granted to the courts = 


— judicature : therefore the reader .not ſufficiently acquainted 


8B with the true ſtate of the caſe, will ceaſe to wonder at men- 


tion being made of certain rights of the people. : 


a wiſe and falutary regulation : for an nl _ : 
- may miſtake in the framing of a decree, or may improperly - 


DM repreſent the ſtate of the caſe, through negligence or deſign. 


In ſuch a large empire it might happen that a decree was | 
iſſued contrary to the intention of the ſovereign, a ukaſe be 
bags out by ſtealth, or — interpreted, &c. 


ever 
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ever it exceeded the bounds of a ſubordinate 
power, it was pure uſurpation; only the monarch, 
who elected them at his pleaſure, was at liberty 
to uſe their advice, and when he ſaw good to 
delegate to them a part of his authority, as is 
ſometimes done to a college, a miniſter *, &c. 
Therefore the empreſs ſays, in her inſtruQion, 
ſect. xx. that the ſovereign alone communicates 
power, and this flows — ad courts of 


5 — 8 : ( 


In virtue of his unkind power, the are, 


without being ſubje&t to any account or control 


whatever f, can give new laws whenever he 
: thinks proper, or alter thoſe i in being according 5 


to the exigences of the empire; 3 can make war 


and peace , raiſe taxes, levy recruits, grant b 


” privileges and exemptions, c confer titles and dig- | 
| nitiesF, have or aboliſh monopolies, ſettle i im- 


* Thus che empreſs Anna granted to count Munich, 1 


particularly when he was at a diſtance from the army, an 


extenſive authority till then not cuſtomary, which gave great — 


” umbrage to ſeveral generals and ſtaff- officers, w 4 of the er- 


hy erciſe of which all ſorts of aneedotes are told. 


+ Accordingly the empreſo i in her Inſtro8on, cc. con- 
? fines the legiſlation entirely wa. 7 -- . 


| It is cuſtomary a at 12 to ſtate the motives. in the 
proclamation, *X 


Such as creating. princes, counts, 1 ; in ; ſhort, 
Oe railing perſons to the nobleſſe. 


„ ſions, violences, and other noxious I meaſures 8: 
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perial dues *, or r abrogate them, grant away or 

ſell domains at pleaſure , or- increaſe. them _— 
purchase, conqueſt, negotiation , &c. - 

The moſt unlimited ruler, even the geerdet 

deſpot, if not miſled by flatterers or the influence 
of unruly paſſions, will feel a counterpoiſe within 
his breaſt reſtraining him from manifeſt oppreſ- 


| yet it is notorious that in deſpotic governments, 
the OE the WR and: the We 'of the 


1 


* Ho the late empreſs relinquiſhed the  imperlin ended | 


. of the mine-works by Peter the great. 


+ Thus in the whole courſe of the preſent century all the 


= _ rufſien 2 nen — — 
js crowneſtates.: 3 LE. 8 


5 Cs 
theſe prerogatives, appear e, the rulban n hiſtory, 


erer, the modern. 
| 5 nns his enn titel, wan 


” be intimately connected with that of the country; the in- 1 


5 | ternal ſenſe or conſcience, ; 4 laudable ambition and the 


dieſie of leaving a good name behind him to paſterity; an 


> honeſt pleaſure i in the approbation of the people; the dread 


of diſcontents or loud murmurs, invective ſpeeches among 13 : 


: the ſubjes, 8 rebellions, Ke. — As an "de 


illuſtration of chis, we may refer to the hint in the In- ; 


ſtruction, &c. ſect. xcii. concerning the ſpirit by which the = 


| civil men. ought. to be actuated. | 
Z lubject 


— —— — — — — — * 
- 
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| ſubje& are dependent on the humour of the 


prince. | Quite different is the caſe in the ruſſian 


empire: its various tribes and claſſes have their 
| peculiar rights, may enjoy them undiſturbed, 


and appeal to them when occaſion requires ; 


reputation, property, and life, except in criminal 
caſes, are inviolable, which the empreſs, in her 
Inſtruction, ſect. cxiv. expreſsly eſtabliſhes as a 
fundamental principle of the ruſſian form of 
government; no man is condemned 1 unheard, | 
but every one, even a traitor or a rebel, enjoys 
the benefit of defence; the laws are enforced, ; 
and all cauſes muſt be determined by them. Of 
equal validity are cuſtoms and uſages'* ; 
tracts are fulfilled with the moſt punAilions - J_ 
actitude tz ö private wm defend their r property, 5 


all con · 


even 


* Therefore hs RET fays in i her — ſea. liz. 


Laus are ordinances of the legiſlator. But cuſtoms and 


46 "_ are traditions of the whole nation.“ 


4 It muſt however be remarked, that this i is W | 


1 applicable to the late empreſs. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
_ 5 they. were ſometimes broken ; probably without her know- 

| ledge. Thus, for example, a man had to-day ; a grant of an 
eftate belonging to the crown, for 12 Jears, by way of leaſe; 
but it would be taken from him in one year aſterwards, 
without compenſation, and given away to another. But at 

preſent ſuch things are unheard of. Even when a perſon 
has the grant of an eſtate in fee, if there be a leaſe upon it, 
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even againſt claims on the part of the crown, in 
courſe of law according to the ſtatutes * ; when 
a man has ſuffered a ſuppoſed injury, he may 
make a repreſentation and expect relief t, &c. 
In all countries, with the beſt conſtitution, an 


: abuſe of power will ſometimes happen, when the | 
; ruler, or a violent miniſter, or a ſelfiſh and 


rapacious governor, or a venal judge, invades 


the rights of a province, of a town, of a particu- 
0 lar claſs of people, or of private perſons. The 
EL 08: n have et — * in 


n 1 * - * 
IP - 


3 " 6 
— — * 11 — — — 


— faiehfully ol ett @ hd Sid band, 


bol all contractors the exact fulfilment of their covenant is - 


required, even when they can prove that they ſuffer damage 4 
by it; it being reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the contractor, 


| when he made the contract, had duly weighed the advan- 5 


tages and the diſadvantages : from the former he gives 
nothing back, therefore it is ; but en that he ſhould 
bear the latter. | 


on * When a Abs, whoſe eliati burdirs on ; one belong. f 
= ing to the crown, has a diſpute _— the bounds, it is 
9 decided by the ordinary judges, a 


0 ing to the laws in 


being. The crown has never required a —_ reſpect, and 


11 no preference in legal deciſions: it might happen „ 


55 merly that a governor or a judge had hopes 23 getting 4 
Ke reward for ſuch obliquity ; but 1 it never happens now. n 


3 + Inſtances are not wanting of ample compenlation being 5 
I ˙A — in the — 
former reign. 4 85 g 


| Ruſſia, 
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Ruſſia *. But thence to draw a general or 
— concluſion, would be to judge 
very inconſiderately: according to law, or pro- 
perly according to the conſtitution, fuch dif 
orders, and n acts of n. TO. 
happen. 
"ol many countries my . hoy: de! 

their privileges by charter from their princes f. 


85 80 i in Ruſſia are ſeveral inſtances of a like nature. 


In regard to the unlimited power of the ſove- 
reign, which always deſcends entire to the 
ſucceſſor, the laſting validity of them ſeems to 

1 33 require ſome notice. When the ſovereign grants 
a charter, it ſhould appear as if 1 was 
Emited by it; and in general that privi 


patible with unlimited. power. But, by this =: 


feerred on the ſubjects were not perfettly comk. | 


node of inference no ſovereign. ſtate could enter 


| Into treaties of peace or of commerce with others; 


as in them 2 * ſucceſſor i is bound 4 


thouſand eee eee She 
| reigned * 1 75 i 6271. il 1 4 


9 Whether they be — — agree · 


5 without — oj to a bs ab off, and al. -'F 
l appeared. It is thought that in every year of her reigna 


ment, or extorted frum the prince, makes bot mach at, | 


—_ — or 
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Falfil "Og conditions *_ Herein, however, the 
. greatneſs of the ſovereign is diſplayed in its full . 
ſplendor, inaſmuch as he can grant privileges of 
permanent validity; he would himſelf limit his 
power, were he to declare thoſe granted by his 

predeceſſors null and void; at the ſame time by | 
ſo doing, he would deſtroy all ſecurity, the n 

pillar of the government. For this 2 8 

reaſon the ſovereigns of Ruſſia have preſerved 

their unlimited power unimpaired, while they . 
maintained and occaſionally enlarged not only 5 


the written privileges, but alſo thoſe reſting on — 


antient uſage and tacit approbation alone, "2. 


| proof of this, we may bring the Kozaks, the 
|  Baſhkirg, &c. reſpecti 


ting their excluſive right =— 0 


: property in the countries they inhabited; W | 
| provinces of Livonia and Eſthonia, which, ae RO 
they fell to Ruſſia, in lieu of furniſhing recruit, 


pay a certain fine the whole body of nobility, * 


—_ whoſe antient rights have of late received a con- 

—_ ſiderable augmentation; the proprietors of mines, 5 
to whom Peter I. in their charter granted a com- 
pPlete allodial right, with the ſpecial aſſurance 
dat it ſhould be held ſacred by all his ſucceſſors 
- the empire, which the late empreſs b has farther 


85 * That is * Gade a Wee for departing from. 7 
. an alliance concluded in the former reign, we are raught by 
kiſtory both antient and modern. 


vol. 11. DD ER increaſed | 
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increaſed by remitting the imperial dues ; with 
many more inſtances of a ſimilar kind. — An 
imperial law in the general regulation proceed- 
ing from that emperor, for that reaſon makes it 
the duty of every tribunal and college, in framing 
their judgments, always to have regard to exiſt- 
ing privileges, and to decide accordingly: and 
] this happens perpetually ; the ſenate has fre- 
Þþ | 8 quently interpoſed, when patentees have been 
+ willing to wave their privilege, by plainly de- 
_ claring its diſapprobation of ſuch a proceeding, by 
and inſiſting on its being maintained *. But 
how, if reaſons of ſtate, and the weltare of the 
empire f, demand an alteration or a total abro- 
2 gation of the privilege ? 5 Indeed it appears that 
4g = no eee, could take that upon him without 


233 we — 2 — 4 "EE 


: juſtified by a privilege. Thus, in one of the provinces We 
the Baltic, a printing-office had a patent for the ſale of 
certain church and ſchool books. Though they were 
printed and diſpoſed of by thouſands, yet the patentee 1 
. 1 greatly enhanced their price. A bookſeller got permiſſion . 
K him to print them, for che benefit of the poor boors, b 
cheaper by about one half. But the ſenate would not allow | 
a protected the printing - office in the exerciſe of its 
| privilege ; and declared that, in virtue of it, the office had 
a right to ſell its books at a dearer rates than another might = 
* ZZZ ... ML NE hon RR, 


4 j 5 = ; * 25 en light difadrantages have been diſregarded ah | 


+ Juftly conſidered ; as the paramount law. 


che 
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the conſent or a ſufficient indemnification of the 
privileged party, who ought to enjoy at leaſt the 
right of a contractor. Privileges, however, are 
not to be conſidered merely as contracts, but as 
laws, the place of which they undoubtedly ſup- 
ply. Theſe, when they degenerate and become 

hurtful, require a remedy, that, like pernicious 

_ abuſes, they may not be perpetuated. The 
| ſovereign may find himſelf obliged to retreneh 
or entirely to aboliſh a privilege granted by him- 


ſelf or his predeceſſors, on its appearing to be 
hurtful. This may be illuſtrated by ſome in- | 


| ſtances. The patriarchal dignity was for a long _ 


period of time interwoven with the political and 


eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of the empire ; it had Fj 


a been ſanctioned and confirmed by ſeveral mo- 
6 narchs, and may therefore be conſidered as A : 
privilege granted to the nation, and eſpecially = 
= the clergy: but, on its becoming dangerous and 


pernicious, it was aboliſhed by Peter the great. _— 


— The Ukraine had a privilege, in virtue 
whereof they choſe their own hetman. Hence 5 
* frequently aroſe diſſenſions, rebellion, and in- 


teeſtine war. The monarch of Ruſſia ſaw himſelf . 


neeeſſitated to interpoſe i in the election, and thus 
to ſet bounds to that privileged liberty. But, the 
ro hetman, as chieftain of a rude and turbulent DR 


9 , joining ſometimes with the enemies of 


DD — " 
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the empire, and thus growing dangerous to it, 
it was found neceſſary to prevent the election 
entirely, and to leave the place for a length of 
time unoccupied; till at laſt, from the ſeveral 
complaints that were made againſt their former 
hetman, and for other weighty reaſons, t the 
| empreſs Catharine II. aboliſhed it quite, — So 
| Hkewiſe the Zaporogians had a ſtated privilege 
of right over their territory and conſtitution, 
ariſing from antient cuſtom and tacit convention: 
in which, as long as it was poſſible, they were | 
protected. Their licentious manners and tur- 
bulent ſpirit loudly called for reſtraint. They 
_ exclaimed againſt this ſalutary meaſure as an act 
of violence, and proceeded from one degree = 
inſolence to another: till at length no other 


alternative was left for the ſafety of the empire I 


than to aboliſh their conſtitution, together with 
their pretended privilege. — On the whole it is 
plain that the ruſſian ſovereigns have proceeded 


with great caution in the alterations that have 
deen found neceflary, not only in privileges, but 
even in uſurpations and preſcriptive uſages, when | 


they have had but the leaſt ſemblance of juſtice 5 
on their hide © * * 2 their motives, 3 


* For inftance in Livonia and Eſthonia ; when, for 
reaſons of ſtate, the exportation of corn has been prohibited 
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and even referring the choice between the adop- 
tion of a new or the adhering to an old regula. 
tion, to the parties concerned *. If the ſovereign 
were obliged to leave all things to proceed upon 
the old ſyſtem, he would not be able to effect 
any good; but the alteration of a privilege is 
frequently a real benefit, as, 'among other ex- 
amples, the following will ſhew. According to 
the privilege granted to the miners by Peter the 
great, the private owners were obliged, as has 
been already mentioned, to pay certain tributes 


3 tithes to the crown: but the late empreſs has 


. * " 2 


for a time, as was done in the ſeven years war by the empreſs 


Elizabeth. The ſame may be ſaid likewiſe of new impoſts: 
for, in the two dukedoms abovementioned, when the haaks 


of land at the beginning of the preſent century were worth 
no more than from 500 to 1000 rubles, the taxes could not 


5 be ſo great as at preſent when the value is riſen to between 
| 3000 and 5000 rubles, and at times ſtill higher. Livonians | 


and Eſthonians, when the converſation in companies at 
Peterſburg has turned upon the produce of eſtates, and rich 
Ruſſians have talked of 4 or 5 per cent., have bragged of 


= gaining 11 per cent. by theirs : which they may do - _ * 5 


5 methods at which humanity ſhudders.. 


1 * At the abolition of the Zaporogians it was left to their 


. heiser whether they would adopt a regular mode of life, oer 1 


leave the empire. — The new political regulation was not 


forced upon the cities of Riga and Reval: it was left to the : 
choice of the burghers ; : they found it more beneficial. | 2 


3 rrelin- 
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relinquiſhed theſe claims; ; qa inſtead of that 
burden has granted them an encouragement. 
This was an alteration of the greateſt advantage. 
he kozaks of Little Ruſſia were obliged by 
their privileged conſtitution, not only to furniſh | 
" troops, but to maintain them at their own ex- 
pence, by arbitrary and heavy contributions, par- 
tially levied by their chiefs. This was altered 
by her late majeſty : the ſtated number of troops 
now receive their regular maintenance from the 
crown, agreeably to the army eſtabliſhment ; n 
thoſe who ſtay at home pay, to their great ad- 
vantage, a very moderate annual rate. — The 


entails on eſtates i in Livonia and Eſthonia were 


found to give riſe to many grievances; ; they — 
were accordingly cut off, to the great joy of 


both dukedoms, by the late empreſs, though 
they were founded on privileges. — | In 1 
manner the new mode of governing by viceroys - 


5 the provinces is a real benefit, even to thoſe that 


were moſt proud of their chartered rights . 


* To omit for the . a —_ many very important 1 


5 N we ſhall here only mention, that formerly in 


Livonia and Efthonia ſeveral civil offices muſt be executed. i 


gratis. Now every officer has his regular falary ; ; and many N 
; places furniſh a decent income to perſons who were a charge 5 
upon the public. Therefore theſe, as well as other pro- 
vinces, thanked the empreſs for giving them che new inſti- 
tution by deputies. 1 
- This 
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This naturally leads us to a ſubject which 
has never yet been unfolded in any ſatisfactory 
manner by the authors that have written on 
Ruſſia, namely, the fundamental laws of the 
empire. Some writers have, indeed, affirmed 


that ſuch laws do exiſt, while others will not 


| allow it, or at leaſt expreſs their doubts upon 


1 the matter; probably becauſe they either have 
5 duly conſidered the nature of political con- 


ſtitutions in general, or not properly examined 
into that of Ruſſia Certainly, if we were to 


alk the Ruſſians, E the great multitu de, . 
5 : concerning them, we ſhould ſoon have reaſon to 
5 doubt of their exiſtence, as it is not cuſtomary 


to make them as ** of converſation 3 ; 


+20 if hy had cenvicred that is the white ad there 
is no ſuch thing as a pure deſpotiſm, they would at leaſt 


have been led to ſuppoſe that there muſt be fundamental 


laws in Ruſſia, even though they were not to be pointed 
out, and ftill leſs i in writing, but were only traditional. — 


They ſeem to have been led by an imaginary notion of f- 


1 damental laws that will by no means ſuĩt with Ruſſia. 


; + Nor is this at all ſurpriſing : in many other countries, | 
where the ſubjects have not the ſame opportunities of dil. 


courſing on the laws and ſtate affairs as we have in Eng- ” 


land, you will ſcarcely find even a literary man who can 


Es give you a good account of the laws, under the protection . 


8 which he lives; this nn. 18 generally confined to 8 


the public functionaries. b 1 
— — — ah 
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though we frequently hear of laws of the em- 
pire and imperial laws *, which, however, in 
fome caſes, may be regarded as component 
parts of them f. What then are we to under. 
„ ſtand 


* Theſe two expreſſions are often uſed as ſynonimous, 


| | yet they ſeem ſometimes to admit of a diſtinction. Perhaps 


we might ſay that every ukaſe coming from the throne, unleſs 
it relate entirely to a private concern, is a law of the em- 


pire: but when it delivers a general rule (though only for - 
e ſome particular claſs, &c. ) it is then to be ranked among | 
the imperial laws, which are ſometimes called imperial re- | 


_ gulations, and from their collective contents, the imperial N 
f conſtitution. To this conſequently belong even particular 


Alxaſes, as there is not yet any complete code, though 


there are already many collections of laws. — The patent 


granted by her majeſty ſome years ſince to the nobility, ” 
which they received with gratitude as a beneſicial privilege, 


zs an imperial law. It aſcertains the pretenſions of the no- 
bility, as the golden bull in Germany, and the magna 
charta in England, aſcertain certain rights and i immunities. 


The two latter are fundamental laws of the countries to 


, which they relate ; why then ſhould not the firſt-mentioned 5 


bear the ſame title, or be regarded as a component part = 


the fundamental law, that aſcertains the pretenſions of the 


5 people? At leaſt it has an important influence in the con- 


ſtitution; and to the nobility, is in tlie place of a funda- 


TED” mental law. — In ſome reſpe&s the ſame may be ſaid of 


the new political regulation 0 of che | ures as a ** 
vilege. ee = | 


+ We learn from hiſtory, that the teutonic nations, al- 


_ moſt to the time of Charlemagne, had no other laws than 
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ſtand by fundamental laws? In many countries 


5 they are merely traditionary, and it would be 


requiring top much to expect that they ſhould 
be always written in formal characters and 
ſolemnly . Neither are we to forget 


6—— ti. A... 
— — 


old eſtabliſhed maxims s derived 1 father to "Y No man 
will affirm that their conſtitutions were deſtitute of funda- 
mental laws ; for certainly to them belonged the democratic 
form of government, the limited power of their kings, the 
allodial freedom, and the great right of holding lands in fee- 
ſimple, &c. When theſe nations began to commit their 


traditional maxims to writing, then aroſe, among the Ty 
3 Franks, for example, the ſalique law, and others, as ac- 


knowledged fundamental laws. The burgundian, ſaxon, 
and other laws, had exactly the ſame origin. But they 
were in OM and valid "" before _ were reduced to 


writing. · 


* See Schletzer- s ie i inquiry, nol Putter's Aiſp. 


La legum imperii fundamentalium et civilium differentia, 


which authors make contents and form abſolutely neceſſary 
to fundamental laws; and the latter fays expreſsly that the 
people muſt make them, or concur in making them, or at 
leaſt voluntarily approve of them. Now, this requires a fer 


= words of remark. The ſolemn form and written text is to 5 1 
de found only i in ſome countries : but neither of them =_ 


people ſhould make or concur in making them: for Minos, 


. neceſſary properties, if traditionary maxims with many na- e 


RH, tions have long ſupplied and {till ſupply the place of ſunda - 


mental laws. Juft as little is it abſolutely neceſſary that the 


Solon, Lycurgus, and other famous legiſlators, framed not : 
only civil but fundamental laws, which the people merely 


— admitted; for conlcnt may be cither verbal or tacit. 
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that in many countries they do not at all extend 
to each particular province, but that theſe may 
ſometimes have a ſort of conſtitution of their 
own. — In Ruſſia they can ſhew fundamental 
laws reduced to writing; but whether all be fo 
or not requires a ſhort review of former tranſ- 
actions. It would be a difficult undertaking to 
aſcertain their origin throughout in ſucceſſion of 

time, but two of them at leaſt muſt be of equal 

date with the body politic. For, though the 

ruſſian hiſtory, as far as it is at preſent known, 
ſays nothing of any antient compact, either oral 
or written, between the ſovereign and the peo- 

ple, yet no man will eaſily be perſuaded, that 


the independent and free ruſſian tribes, when 


they choſe foreign princes, as they did Rurik 
and his brethren, to be their rulers, ſubmitted Z 
| themſelves unconditionally, without any reſervas "4 
| tion of life and property, to their arbitrary will; 
as may likewiſe be ſaid of the period, when, 


after the extinction of Rurik's s race, the crown 


was conveyed to the elder Godunof *, * and laſtly | 


» 14 ſay nothing here of Tailor, as on is acceſſion to 
5 the throne ſome of the moſt eminent of the boyars, as has 
been already mentioned, propoſed to his option ſome arti- 
cles, by which they abrogated the old fundamental laws 
which defined the grand prerogatives of majeſty, and in 
their ſtead propoſed new ones with limitations : which in- 
novation the people ſoon found to be — and en · 
rely rejected. 


to 
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to the houſe of Romanof: nor can 1t any more 
be conceived, that theſe princes would have 
taken upon them the burden of government, 
without knowing the nature and extent of the 
prerogatives annexed to it. Let us allow that at 
firſt no formal inſtrument was drawn up in 
writing for ſettling the mutual claims of ſove- 
reign and ſubject, yet the then commonly re- 
: ceived notions of the rights of each might ſerve 
as the ground-work of a conſtitution, and give 
us ſome inſight into that form of government 
which was built upon antient uſage. Thus we 


| ſhould at leaſt admit two primitive fundamental == 


laws, the one eſtabliſhing the claims of the ſove- 


: reign, the other thoſe of the people. In proceſs 


ol time it is poſlible they might receive an addi- 
tion by privileges 8, inveſtitures, caſualties, &c. or 
in various ways, by encroachments, poſture of 
affairs, agreement, &c. might ſuffer diminution *, 
of which hiſtory affords many examples. Such 5 
alterations or enlargements, as ſoon as their 1 


1 Leſt he * ſhould at firſt be ſurpriſed at this, be 5 
1 be reminded that i in England the magna charta, af : 
1n the german empire the golden bull were recognized fun- 


damental laws, not original and primitive laws. They con- 


tain, as privileges, claims, whereby on one hand they e- 1 5 


=: | large, and on the other contract the old ones. — It makes 


no difference in the uſe of them whether they proceed from 


the ſovereign alone, or from the * of the people, 
ber lolely from the latter. 
and — 
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validity was recognized, became fundamental 
laws, whereof ſome were conſequently of an- 
tient and others of much later origin f; and 
thus ſome of the ruſſian would accord with thoſe 
of other countries, while others, by reaſon of 
their peculiar conſtitution, might remarkably 
differ from them. — To the moſt modern prin- 
cipally belong the ordinances for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the governments, as alſo the letters of 
grace directed to the nobles and to the towns; 
which have given a new and exceedingly i im- 
portant conſtitution to the whole empire, as well 
as to ſome of its diſtinguiſhed members or 


— os Al the preſent. fundamental laws : 


2 „ A 1 


. At leaſt an accurate e of thoſe already i in 16 g 
1 ing, whereby they received a new form, or were increaſed 

in number. Ok 

I lk we admit the before-mentioned 8 of Peter 1. : 

85 concerning the power of appointing a ſucceſſor, to be n E 
- fundamental law, we thereby allow i it to be a new one. : 


__— There ſurely nceds no proof that theſe three grants o or 
privileges are a part of the fundamental laws of the empire: 


it may ſuffice, that they have all the requiſites preſcribed by 


NI. Schleetzer, being, 1. drawn up in writing; 2. in folemn 
form; 3. of extremely important contents, as has already 
been ſhewn in regard to the nobles, and in regard two ihe- 1 
: eonſtitution of the governments will be ſeen in a future 
part Add to this, 4. that they were thankfully accepted 
and ratified by ſolemn deputations, which 1s of greater 


validity than the ow couſent or W of the 
* TT 
of 
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of the empire may properly be reduced therefore 
to two principal claſſes, as they aſcertain either 
the authority and prerogatives of the ſovereign, 

or the claims of the ſubjects . A ſubdiviſion 
into poſitive and negative would be ſuperfluous, 
becauſe what we ſhould allow to the monarch 
” Mi poſitive would belong to the negatives of the 
I _ But an accurate ſtatement of what re- 


: * t it is manifeſt that the iden of M. Schletzer, in 
| his hiſtorical inquiry, is by no means ſatisfactory, that 


Wy i there are but two fundamental laws of the empire, both re- : 


3 lating merely to the prerogatives of the ſovereign, namely, . 


1. his unlimited authority, and 2. the hereditary right of 


| his poſterity to the ruſſian throne. He adopts them both 
from the charter of ſettlement which was drawn up and 


> ſubſcribed by all the ranks on the extinction of the race of | 
. Rurik, on the 14th of April, 1613, at the election of Mi- 


chaila Romanof : to which, however, he adds the preſump- 
tion, that the framer of that charter of ſettlement actually 
repreſented the whole nation. But this preſumption is 
1 needleſs, as that charter, by recognizing ar an unlimited au- 
 thority and hereditary ſucceſſion, brought no new preroga- 
| tive into action, but only acknowledged both as an uſage 


1 handed down from times immemorial, and generally 8 : 
FF knowledged as ſalutary, (if indeed records of remote anti- 


quity on that matter were not already i in being,) repeated 


for the purpoſe of utterly annihilating t the attempted limit- 
ation at the election of tzar Zuiſkoy. — In favour of the 


claims of the people, M. Schletzer finds nothing like a 
tundamental law of the empire. 


lates 
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hates to all the ſubjects in general, or to certain 
ranks in particular, might tend to illuſtrate many 
things; yet, without running into prolixity, it 
would be difficult to know always where to draw 
the line: beſides, neither the limits nor the plan 
of this undertaking would allow of inſerting ab- 
ſtracts of privileges, grants, edicts, patents, Kc. 


The proof that there are fundamental laws of il 


the empire in Ruſſia, with a reference to them, 


will furniſh. the reader with ſufficient occaſion 


for his own farther reflections The — Such are 
the following: . 
I. In regard to the ſovereign : - | : 
3 The hereditary ſucceſſion : 1 That the 5 


throne i is heritable in both ſexes, were nothing i 


requced to writing on this head, either in the 


| charter of ſettlement of the year 1613, or in 


any more antient record, yet this prerogative x4 
one of the uſages handed down from their an- 


ceſtors, and recognized as valid by the people, 


which as a tradition admitted * the whole na- 


» Ir is not my 3 to cakonk the fubjec by producing 


all the fundameutal laws of the empire that are in being. 1 


| Neither will it merit any very high degree of animadverſion 

if ſome ſhould here be reckoned among them on which 
others might perhaps refuſe to beſtow that title. 
| + That even Schlœtzer acknowledges it to be a funda” ; 
mental law has been mentioned juſt above. 
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tion “, in the preſent caſe; has the ** of a fun- 
ee law of the empire. 2. The right to 
appoint the ſucceſſor, of which a ſufficient elu- 
cidation has been given before +. 
2. The uncircumſcribed authority which | 
comprehends all the great and excluſive prero- 


gatives of majeſty, ſome of which have been 


already ſpecified, e. g. the ſole legiſlation, even in 


c eccleſiaſtical matters, together with the office of 


chief magiſtrate, the full power to make war and E 


: peace, to aſcertain regalties, &c. To this may 8 
be added, that the ſovereign has the right to em- 


ploy the revenues of the empire according as x 
thinks fit; to enforce all his reſolute commands 


with his military; >: 0 conſtitute imperial col- : 


IP leges, or to alter them again ; ; to- appropriate = 


to himſelf all lands and grounds which have no 


* Which never — of 9 this right of healer 


into queſtion. — Indeed Schlœtzer is of opinion, in his 


hiſtorical i inquiry, that the frequent repetition of an act does 5 


5 not beget a law; 5 but vous upplying | the Foun o law may 


ariſe from = 


+ It is not n to derive it 3 a a ordinance, 5 


5 and to call i it, with Buſching, a fundamental law. But it Es 


=. follows from two acknowledged fundamental laws which 


= aſcribe the hereditary ſucceſſion and the unkmited authority 
to the ſovereign. 1 


t This likewiſe 1 declares to be A fundamental 
law of the * 
TL deter. 


0 fundamental law of the empire. 
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determinate owner, and to diſpoſe of them as he 
pleaſes; to appoint, inſtitute, and employ certain 
free people immediately belonging to the crown, 
where he ſhall think proper, if no particular 
privileges, immunities, &c. exprelsly declare 
| Otherwiſe; to change the reſidence ; to ſhare the 
government with another *, or to lay i it down T3 
to travel out of the empire, and to appoitit at 
vill a regency for the i interim, &c. 
J That the ſovereign is an imperial majeſty, 
+ and the dominion an empire. The ſolemn offer 
of this title by the ariſtocracy i in the name of the 
whole empire, the acceptance of it in behalf of 
all the ſucceſſion, are reaſons for decming this a 


The queſtion, whether the rights of os ſove- 5 
12 reign include a partition of the empire, by means 
whereof he may, for inſtance, if he have ſeveral 


heirs, aſſign to each of them his ſeparate por- 


: tion, with all the regalties, may be conſidered in 


two points of view. His unlimited authority 
ſeems to decide for the affirmative, eſpecially 2 
nn. have been made | in antient times. On . 


* The ** 1 dat came of chis, to which Pm 
never any thing was objected. . 


EY Whether in ſuch a caſe he ab appropriate and pre- 
| fave any particular prevogatives, and of what kind, would 
indced be a problem in the civil law of Ruſſia. = 


”Y 
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the other fide there appear to be weighty : rea- 
ſons againſt ſuch a ſciffure, at leaſt to diſſuade 
from it, as, among others: becauſe the former 
partitions brought on a weakneſs and a ſenſible 
decline of the empire“; becauſe, from the time 
of tzar Ivan Vaſtillievitch it has remained undi- 
vided; becauſe, as an'hereditary empire, it gives . 


the next ſucceſſor authentic claim to an un- 
broken ſovereignty ; becauſe there is only one 


ruſſian empire ; becauſe the very title of a ſelf 
or ſole ruler of all. Ruſſia, or of all the Ruſſias, 


| precludes every diſmemberment. To this may 
be added, that, by Tatiſchtſchef's account, tzar 
luvan the great, after he had thrown off the tar- 


| tarian yoke, and reſtored the monarchy, eſta- 


IF bliſhed the indiviſibility of the empire by a law 
which he cauſed to be confirmed by a det con- 


vened by him for that purpoſe. — The matter 


5 arguments adduced neither oppoſe it nor 


= time it was not by far of ſo vaſt extent as at preſent. 


aſſumes another ape by important conqueſts, 


| which ſeem to form an exception, becauſe then : 


. have * — n like manner the forercign . 
3 It Would not, abe 1 W . at that 


I In ſuch a caſe it could not properly be called a parti - 
tion or diſmemberment. "th cue —— 


= ample, ir H Ie had 5 been given up; . "= ES 


prince might have received it as a ſeparate dukedom, for it 
——— vor. IL | | B as | did 
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has undoubtedly a right to aſſign to his heirs 
certain apanages within the empire though with- 
out regalties. Yet 
In all countries the ruler takes the throne un- 
der certain obligations ; but not everywhere can 
a code be referred to on that ſubje&, which, in 
all probability, is the caſe in Ruſſia. 
2. In regard to the ſubjects there are ſpecific . 
obligations and rights. The former ariſe either 
from the abſtract idea of ſubjects and from the 
nature and end of gover! nment; they are, there- : 
fore, alike in all countries, ſuch as reſpe& to- 
| wards the majeſty, fealty and obedience, ſervice, 
payment of legal taxes, &c. — or they proceed 
from the fundamental laws which aſcertain the | 
prerogative of the crown. FE 
The rights of the ſubjects are . eiter 


on the idea of ſubjects, or on the end and aim 
| of a conſtitution, or on old derived cuſtoms, A 


or on written fundamental laws, or privileges i 
that ſtand in place of law, and the like. They 
concern either the empire at large, or particular 8 


tribes, ranks, and claſſes; and in ſuch regards 8 


55 they ipcinde, curry of beben. of Fan. 4 


did not belong to che empire. The fame holds good, like - 

vile, of a conquered province, it can a be re or erected 

into A ſeparate itate. ts 
and 


& 4 
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and of property ; juſtice not denied ; legal pro- | 
_ 4eftion againſt violence and oppreſſion; unmo- 
leſted enjoyment of all lawfully obeincd Inga: 
nities, privileges, and rights; the right, on the 
extinction of the reigning family, if no ſueceſſor 
be appointed, to elect one, &c. — Accordingly, 
the nobility may juſtly demand the quiet enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges and immunities granted 
them by letters of grace. — The burghers 


may appeal to the privileges granted to them in 


the regulations for townſhips. — The Don- ko- 


| zaks, and other nations of that 3 may juſtly 1 


expect that no invaſion be made on their diſtricts 
and poſſeſſions, or * 223 of their 
rights, ce. 


It having been * n that i it minha 


E be ſhewn from ſome examples borrowed from 


0; Among them may i in ſome . be reckoned not 


5 only ſome laws in the Uloſhenie, and ſeveral ſingle ukaſes, BY 


e. g. concerning the right to poſleſs eſtates and vaſſals, pars 
_ ticularly the letter of grace diſpenſed by the late empreſs to „ 
the nobility i in the year 1785 lkewiſe one ſomewhat prior, 5 . 
that of the 18th of February 1762, by which the emperor | 


Peter III. abſolves the nobility from the obligation, for- 


wuerly indiſpenſable, to enter into the military or civil ſe- 
vice, even againſt their will. As the rights in the laſt-men- 


tioned letter of grace are expreſsly called in it a f -Y 
law of the empire unalterable for ever, then other the like 


letters of grace and privileges may property be called fun- Sn 
3 laws of the wm 
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3 


the verieſt trifles in nature may effect an alter- 


for obtaining a more complete knowledge of the 
conſtitution, to take a retroſpect view of ſome of 
5 the ſubjects that have been chiefly noticed, and 
may ſeem to require a more particular account. 


the ſtate n depends on theſe fundamental laws. 


other countries, that fundamental. laws are ſuſ- 
ceptible of a gradual enlargement or limitation, 
it would be needleſs to ſtart the queſtion, whe- 
ther they ought in general to be regarded as 
eternal and unalterable? They have, perhaps, 
never been ſo in any known country; a thouſand 
accidents, favour, war, revolution, intellectual 2 
improvement, ſtupidity, and human depravity, 


ation “. 
In concluſion to this nd it will bs proper, N 


* 2 we are not to imagine that the ſis of - 


ſuit 


The legiſlative authority i is the monarch alone; i 
Sacher the whole nation as a body, nor fingle - 
members or claſſes of it, can claim any part 
- therein. Indeed the late empreſs ſummoned a 
number of perſons, from the ſeveral provinces 
- and orders of people, as commiſſioners for fram- © 
mM a code of laws ; but not as though this ought | 
to have been done by the conſtitution of the 
empire, but becauſe ſhe deſigned to give her ; 
* a complete bold, jo content as to 


magiſtracy of a province, or a governor, iſſue any 


bs not only in h 


ſuĩt t all the provinces and the ſeveral or 
people according to their peculiar ſituation, and 
to procure the utmoſt poſſible perfection, as well 
as the beſt introduQion to the precepts it ſhould 
contain. — Whenever the ſenate, a college, the 


ordinances or precepts, they muſt be conformable 
to the laws in being, and grounded upon them by 
name; after which it is reſerved to the ſovereign ; 


to examine and to alter them at will. — The e- 


c ęcutive authority is indeed committed to the 
regular courts, but always under the chief-in- = 
ſpection of the monarch, in whoſe name they LE 


act, becauſe, as he is the ſole legiſlator, he is 


alſo the ſovereign judge. ; Beſides, the empreſs, N 
x Inſtruction for the haw-comr 
miſſion, ſe&. 127, lays it down as a rule that 


8 ſome judges ſhall be of the ſame rank with the wy 

. culprit, that i is, his equals,” but reduced to 5 
practice that beneficial principle, as far as was 

poſſible in the preſent ſtate of things, in her or- 


N dinances for the adminiſtration of the govern 


: ments. — Al commands, ordinances, — 


5 and juridical matters are, as was faid before, | 
iſſued in the name or by the command of the 


imperial majeſty, which formerly was done on 


te bare authority of the imperial colleges, 1 | 


5 but never by the middle or inferior courts. 


BE 3. — Con- 
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Conſequently, there are now none but pure 
imperial commands ; and the only difference is 
in the ſource by which they are publiſhed. One 
| Publiſhed by the ſenate, or any other high im- 
perial college, is likewiſe called an ukaſe; but 
when it proceeds directly from the majeſty, it is 
an imenno! ukaſe, or a namely-command, that is 


ſigned by the W own hand wor” his 


name. 
The WY is alſo the fole diſpenſer of all 
| ranks and dignities : to the higher he himſelf 


1 appoints the perſons, and figns with his own 


hand the inſtrument or patent. Among theſe 
are, of the clergy, the prelates (archihierèys), 
namely, metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops ; 'T 


of the military, all generals of the army to the 


colonels of regiments, and of the fleet, the ad- 
mirals to the captains of ſhips; in the civil 

1 department, the ſenators, general- governors, 
governors, preſidents of the ſuperior colleges, 4 
&c. The inferior degrees are beſtowed in his 


name by the proper commiſſioners or boards, 1 


| e. g. in the civil department by the ſenate, i in 


: the military by the college of war, in the r 


| by the admiralty, in the church by the ſynod, 


2 the medical department * the ee of 8 


* Therefore every promotion as wW a college is 
FT as r from the — herie © 


medicine, *; 


- 
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ne, Kc. Other poſts, ä 
| governments, are in the appointment of the 
general-governor of each, &c. All theſe like- 
wiſe deliver the letters of induQtion with their 
own ſignatures; only the patents of ſtaff-officers, 
&c. muſt be ſigned by the monarch. To all 
— theſe poſts *, moreover, a definite rank 
| annexed, uniformly according to the military | 
ſtandard, a circumſtance almoſt peculiar to 
Ruſſia f. It i is to be obſerved, that in the civil 
EE: department ſome places are of a twofold ſpecies, 5 
that is, either titular or actual, for inſtance, 
titular privy-counſellor or actual privyrcoun- . 
ſellor 1, and the like. But actual ſervice i is not 


= _ connected yur a _ 
| F 'ormerly : 
. * + Even the empty 3 which are given as a reward for 1 
5 good behaviour or faithful ſervice. _ 


| Peter I. who afligned to every oft bs nd a 
5 took the ſtandard from the army probably in the ſole deſign . 


and at the ſame time to point out the path to honour. — 1 
| To many of the offices at court he affixed a very moderate = 
uk; but they were raiſed by his next female ſucceſſors. | 


german expreſſion ctatſrath is common, which ſounds the i 
more ſingular as it is heard neither in Germany nor in 
Ruſſia: the german word fr has been naturalized in the 
ruſſian language. £46 
5 b n 
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of ſhewing his people how important it was · in his Js = 


* In Livonia and Efthonia the half-french and half. 75 


merely becauſe a higher rank is annexed to it. Thus every 
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— Formerly there were ſeveral monopohes of 
the crown *, but the late empreſs, to the mani. 
| feſt advantage of ler ſubjeQs, aboliſhed the 
greater part of them, reſerving only two, namely, 
alt and brandy f. The former, as a neceſſary 
of life, is cheaper 1 in Ruſſia than in ſome other 
| countries, and is every where ſold at the ſame 

yu m_ „ n * . * the 


in Ruſfia; Saber patents of nobility, nor — for 
officers, &c. are to be had for money. But numbers of 
rathe, flaatſraths, and the like, obtain the title of attual, 


| livonian and eſthonian landrath, the old equeſtrian landſtaat, 
or magiſtracy of the knights-templars, being aboliſhed as 
unneceſſary, obtains the title of an actual flaatſrath, without 
_ being thereby inveſted with any office. — As in like manner 1 
in Germany many titles are dipenſed to noblemen, pro- 
5 feſſors, phyſicians, &c. 


* Namely, did. 5 * tobacco, 1 l 


8 caviar, china ware, and formerly likewiſe yufts, c. 


. ing to the two abovementioned, ſaltpetre and gunpowder. 2 
Düne without reaſon : for both n en in 


are private manufaRtories of ſaltpetre for public ſale. 


=: Some writers ſpeak of four reſerved monopolies, add · ; 5 


or c imported ; and fold i m a the An to kl e Belides, 5 


a in many parts they make their own gunpoxder, and there 


| Ai 35 kopecks the pood. Except uk wks of 
the Baltic and W ws os — to Mong 


erxpence 
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| expence attending it, gains but little on that 
article. Brandy, being not ſo neceſſary, is far 
. dearer — of which more will be ſaid hereafter. 
In regard to landed property in general, 'the _ 
following may ſuffice. It belongs either to the 
crown, or to private owners, and that again either 
to individuals, or in common to a whole tribe: 
du Mt; requires a farther ſtatement. In Great 
Ruſſia, at preſent the landed property is either * 
nin the crown, or in the nobility, or in the towu- 
| ſhips, or in the odnodvortfi : but to the firſt. 
mentioned all that to which no private perſon 
5 can produce a valid title T. — In 2 


* eee are ended with great expence z wa] is mnt : 


: | the caſe with rock-ſalt or at the falt-lakes, becauſe there 
nothing more is neceſſary than to cut the ſalt, or ſhovel it 


directly into the ſcales ; but the long tranſport by land and 
water ſubjects the crown to conſiderable expences. 5 


+ People, therefore, 1 from their climate or their 
employments, &c. would be inclined to indulge in ſtrong 


. drinks, are obliged to content themſelves with much cheaper 1 


85 and more wholeſome liquors, as beer, quas, mead, berry- a 


20H wine, kumiſs, &c. which they prepare themſelves. With 5 
— this, however, a prodigious f * of * is con- 8 


„ 


1 96 — 8 1 to 
itſelf thoſe parcels of land about which contending parties 
could not be brought to agreement by . — 


2. to be nuied pd by tate als. 
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wiſe what has ſince come to it by purchaſS The 
nobility of Great-Ruflia have bought eſtates 
there , and received many others as preſents 
from the crown. — In the country of the Don- 
kozaks, though. they are originally brethren of - 
the Ruſſians of Great and Little-Ruffia, all be- 
longs to the nation of the Kozaks : neither the 
crown nor any nobleman can appropriate to 
themſelves any thing there 4 Many of the 
> ſieppes are not allotted as property to > any ſtanitza - 
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the landed property belongs either to the crown, 
or to the nobles ſettled there, or to the townſhipss 
or to the Kozaks. The laſt conſidered them- 
ſelves formerly as the ſole legal poſſeſſors. 


chiefs of the people, in lieu of ſtipends ; as like- 


os White the wien was ter the poliſh 3 ae 9 
1 poliſh nobility acquired eftates there either by purchaſe, 8 
perhaps alſo by ſeizure and uſurpation, at which the Kozaks 
AN at that time loudly complamed, and frequently rifing up in 
8 arms drove them out. But on the ſubjection of the coun · 


try to Ruſſia, it was expreſsly | ſtated at the confirmation of = 
„ privileges, chat the ruſſian * * en n Ss 
| eſtates there. 1 5 


* That the « crown may cut ** there * cifes of nec : | 


ay againſt an enemy, and conſtruct places of defence, is 
naturally to be underſtood, e for * benefit of the 
9 | x2 20 £2, | 


ae Z 


1 W 
the crown belong all theſe eſtates which for- 
merly were allotted to the hetman and the 
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(village) or private perſon : yet the crown. has 
never appropriated. to itſelf any part of them; 
but each Kozak occupies as much as he chooſes, 
and then leaves it again to lie waſte. — The cale is 
much the ſame with the Ural-kozaks ; but there 
the crown has always exerciſed the right of con. 
ſtructing forts at Pleaſure, and to keep garriſons 


in them, to the uſes whereof however _—{ 
pieces of ground that he contiguous are allotted, 3 N 


80 probably it might appropriate and let out the 
very productive fiſhery on the river Ural: at 
leaſt perſons well verſed in theſe matters affirm 


dat this right | is inherent in it; though the . 
| Kozaks would look with an evil eye at ſuch a 


ſtep. — It is otherwiſe in the country of the = 
” Baſchkirs, towards the mountain Uraltau, 0 . the 


 Uralin its ſtricteſt ſenſe. The crown is there 5 


the proprietors of large mine-works and extenſive _ 


tracts of foreſt ® ; but all the reſt of the land the | 


= Baſchkirs have Z "Wh appropriated to themſelves 
2s their excluſive heritage; yet in ſuch manner, 
zs not appertaining to the whole nation; but 
1 that each 2 and each race of them, is 


3 * tes by 1 i or D 5 —— 8 1 


Ee b the time of the conqueſt of the country. — It is 
aſſirmed by ſome that almoſt all the land in Siberia belongs 
do the crown; which we muſt lene undecided, but it ſeems 
E * | 
always 


land at will, for which they take a trifling rent. 


and Tartars, who freely let out to any menial 
ſeervants who come and ſettle among them, wood, 


. lages ſhould be arbitrarily conſtrued among ar 


| 5 their freehold- right, but likewiſe for fear of a 
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always the complete excluſive owner of one 
diſtrict. ' Accordingly, if they ſell a piece of 

foreſt to a mine-maſter, their cuſtom is to reſerve 

to themſelves, as a teſtimony of their manorial 
right, the game, the wild-growmg hops, and the 
| bee-hives therein. They likewiſe adopt coloniſts 1 
among them *, to whom they readily give * 
3 right to build FRO and to occupy pieces of 


The like method i is purſued by the Meſtſcherzkes : 


paſture, and arable land, as much as they have 
occaſion for, at a yearly ground-rent of 25 _ 
kopecks +. Only they will not that ruſſian vil- 


__ near them j ; probably not alone on account 8 


gradual Fe, and what may wm follow, 


a total <jeftion 9. 1 
. Another 5 


2 7 CY + That i is, of dar own a at the requeſt of the 
5 * they are not obliged to it. RE Y 
© Pallas 8 travels, vol. ii. p. ud allo p 30 & @ 


f 14. w. p. 33. 


9 In ſome of the former.s reigns ik 1 * been 
"agitated at the court of St. Peterſburg, whether lands ſhould 
be allotted to the ruſſian nobility — people aſſerting the 

9 
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Another of the prerogatives that adhere to 
the throne is, that the ſovereign can appoint a 
regency. during the minority of his ſucceſſor, and 
fix the period of his arriving at majority. But 
if he neglect to do fo during his lifetime, then 
the queſtion ariſes, who ſhall provide for the 
guardianſhip and education of the ſucceſſor 
during his minority, and declare the time of his 
deing of age? As there is no expreſs law on this 
head, nobody i is at preſent uncontrovertibly thus 
qualified, and the queſtion cannot be anſwered. 
It ſeems moſt natural that the next relation, 
without regard to ſex, ſhould undertake that 
* matter as 18 done i in other monarchies * ; but, to 
= paſs over many other difficulties that might hence 
ariſe, or for want of legal au thority, it is even 
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, fac de 4 8 1 . 1 "I | 


their numbers, might attempt to put reſtraints on the liberty 
; inhabitants; partly becauſe ſuch proceedings might N 
5 excite great diſcontents, ſad murmurs, and other ill conſe. = 
T7 quences, eſpecially as ſuch nations are extremely jealous of 
their rights, real or imaginary, as — bas often | 


ſhewn. 


1 * An inen of this Was ſeen i in France during the 
| nun} Louis XV. 


mn OR 


YL dd: that there wh" be no * relation of = 


deen againſt it: partly becauſe the nobility, ſoon increafing 


ſons inthe fad caſes ſhould be the ſubſtitutes e 


D : equal claim, who ſhould decide between them ? * 
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age *. Then it ſeems to fall either to the council, 
or to the directing ſenate, or to the high impe- 
| rial colleges collectively f; but to all theſe a legal 
authority is wanting . Beſides, the council is 
only. the privy-council of the ſovereign; the 
ſenate has a co-ordinate college, namely, the 
ſynod ; the reſt of the imperial colleges are ſub- 
ordinate to the ſenate, and cannot exerciſe an 
0 equal authority with it. Were there any eſtates 
of the country having voices, or inveſted with 
authority, they would ſhew their inffuenee 
herein: but the ruſſian form of government 
knows nothing of ſuch. — Perhaps it might 
have been the intention of Catharine II. that 
the new code of laws ſhould have provided for 
meeting ſuch difficulties, by determining what per- 1 


* Or if even ins were ſuch relations making . 


1 ö Particular en however great abate ** 8 
could not pretend to any right, as in Ruſſia there is only one 
- nobility, of which every family may rife by merit and good 

_ fortune : properly none have a precedence before others. 7 | 


: «4 It was for this reaſon that the empreſs Anna left a teſ· 
x tamentary direction who ſhonld conduct the government and 
= have the care of — the infant ſueceſſor. 


repreſent. 1 
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Os of the nation . With regard to 
the power of doing this, it is generally, allowed 
that the legiſlative, authority, is competent to ĩt; 

it follows then of conſequence, that the monarch 
who exerciſes the legiſlative authority in bi 
dominion, can give fundamental laws. 


2 


8 ECTI ON IV. 
27 be Form of Government. ONT EN 


Wear is . the form of government in 
RNuſſia, and what the fitteſt for the empire, may 
be beſt aſcertained by the perſon who holds the 


3 rine II. gives us the following information 7. 


1 abſolute: for no other than an authority con- 


e ſcentrated in his perſon alone can adequately 
3 operate through ths extenſiveneſs of ſo weed N 


5 60 « limited power in a the gan who governs K. 
. enn 


LY, unterſuchung. 


4 ü. ſe. 9—16. 


rue 


5 ſovereignty. On this ſubject the empreſs bann e 


„ The ſovereign (of the ruſſian nice): * EY 


to be a nation where the ee * 2 5 


| + latrusden to the commiſſion * framing x code of Ba WP hr 


ce 


3 
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The celerity of deciſion in matters that are 
brought from diſtant places muſt compenſate 


the tardineſs that ariſes from that remoteneſs. 
« Any other form of government would not 


only be prejudicial to Ruſſia, but even at 
length be the cauſe of its total ruin. e 


Another reaſon is, becauſe it is better to 


obey the laws under one ruler, than to con- 


form to the will of many. 


5 But what i 18 the aim of an abſolute govern- 


ment? Not to deprive mankind of their natu- 
ral liberty, but to direct their actions to wa ; 


maintenance of the higheſt proſperity. | 


« Conſequently, a form of government which 7 
is more than others conſtituted to that end, „ 
and at the fame time contracts the natural 
liberty leſs than others, i is that which ws 


M coincides with the aims attributed to rational 


creatures, and is moſt adapted to the object 6M 
7 they have ever had i in view in the inſtitution of = 


- civil ſocieties. 


cc The object and 3 af — govern- * 
ments is the glory of the citizen, of the ſtate, - 


1 and of the ſovereign. „ 


« 


6 Among a people who live under a mo- 
| © narchical government, from this glory flows. — 


the — of liberty, which in ſuch ſtates burſts 
-* forth 
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t forth 1 in ſuch. great : actions as are able, in the 
* very fame proportion, to promote the bappi- 
< neſs of the ſubjects as liberty itſelf,” Ei 
Accordingly, the form of government is un- 
limited monarchy. However, the free · born ruſ- 
fian ſubjects are always treated as ſuch. The 
empreſs never ſhut herſelf up in her palace like 
| an eaſtern deſpot ; her ſubjects might boldly ap- 
proach her, not in the degrading manner of 


| were not debarred the rights of man. — It is 


ſovereign is forbidden by repeated ukaſes, par- 

_ ticularly. when the proper courts have paſſed 
them by. Nevertheleſs it is done on urgent 5 
[- occaſions z Y and then depoſitions, petitions, —_ 
| are : ſent N by paſt. to the monarch. But : 

| Ke appeal to he 2 FLA he Putt of 
the ſenate, the petition muſt be delivered to one | 


Vor. II. 1 preſcribed 


wretched ſlaves, but i in the conſciouſneſs that they 0 


| true, that to preſent. petitions directly to the . 


ol the cabinet · miniſters.— — In general it is per- 5 
mitted the ſubjeQs to utter * thaw complaints and 
— 4 make a repreſentation of them. Thus, the 
nodility may ſend deputies : this the Ukrainians — 
have long been. accuſtomed to do, as alſo —_ 
Z _Livonians and Eſthonians : only of late, for the o 
| fake of preyenting abuſes, the form has been 


and when they poſſeſſed diſtin dukedoms, were 
. called after them. After that cuſtom had ceaſed, 
and all the dukedoms united i into one body under 


lation Tzarevitch, or ſon of the tzar, came inta 
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preſcribed in which it is to be bln: + — When 
the crown is in want of any thing, for inſtance, 
materials for building, the delivery of certain 

products, it is contracted for by fair and open 
propoſals ; and, as in other countries, he who 
offers to undertake it on the loweſt terms is the 
: perſon employed; and, if f required, is paid cer - 
tain ſums in advance, on giving proper 5 "1 


2 be kon F TY denen E uc en, 
5 Grand Duke. 


- Wan it was the practice to partition the 
empire, when the ruler was ſtyled Grand Duke, 1 
the princes of his family bore the title of Dukes, 5 


one ſole head, who was ſtyled Tzar, the appel- 4 


uſe, which in the preſent century Was — 
for Tzefarevitch, that is, ſon of the emperor. 
The laſt is ſtill at times made uſe of in ſtate · 


13 
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papers », though it is by no means a general f 
appellative of the imperial family. For the chil- 
dàren of it are called, in the preſent tables of pre- 
cedence, princes and princeſſes; which latter 
title was borne by Anna and Elizabeth before 
| their acceſſion to the throne. It is now almoſt 
7 obſolete, as grand duke, grand ducheſs, ſupply 
its place: and this not only with the proper and 
_ neareſt ſucceſſor, but alſo with his family, all 
his children bearing the ſtyle of grand dukes 
and grand ducheſſes; hence it may be inferred, 
that if he have brothers and ſiſters the ſame 
would be given to them. Probably it may be a 
relic of ons of — Pf — On the birth of prince 
83 Ivan, 


5 ſhould of courſe be called Tzeſarevitch. But it is ſomewhat 
- ſurpriſing that, after the introduction of the title Imperator, 5 
the latter was not rather called Imperatorevitch. 1 
hs hardly be accounted for by any particular cuſtom, as even 5 
he former expreſſion i is foreign to the ruſſian tongue. = 


+ Therefore, a grand duke i is called, AS formerly, i in ruſs, Ts 
vellye Inet, (literally the great prince, ) and a grand ducheſs, 
vel lnegbinya, the great princeſs. — French being 


* + While the emperor was fled | in a rate, his ſon — 


much ſpoken at court, the grand duke was, by her majeſty's 


command, the only perſon in the empire called in that lan- 
po guage Monſeigneur. — The terms crown-prince, hereditary 
prince, heir-apparent, &c. are not uſual here. Neither bas 
any term been' introduced in Ruſſia to denote peculiarly the 
next in ſucceſſion. 3 indeed, in his ruſs 1 
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Ivan, who was s afterwards declared ſucceſſor to 
the throne, the then grand-chancellor count 
Oſtermann propoſed that he ſhould be ſtyled 
Grand Duke. The regent Anna likewiſe ap- 
pears in ſeveral records under the title of 
grand ducheſs ; 3 28 well as the princeſs Elizabeth 
previous to her mounting the throne. The 
latter, it is well known, when empreſs, declared 
her nephew to be her ſucceſſor, under the title 
0 grand duke. — The expreſſion prince or 

princeſs i is not however on that account entirely 4 
| exploded : for though in the imperial ukaſes, 
8 relating to the births of the grand ducal chil- 
dren, they : are uniformly called grand dukes and 
55 grand ducheſſes, it is ſaid in the ukaſe of May % 
1788, expreſsly, that her imperial highneſs the 
grand ducheſs was ſafely delivered of a grand 
ducal princeſs, whereupon it is commanded, 
e that on all occaſions where it is neceſſary to 
„ mention the new- born grand ducal princeſs, | 
. the ſhall be written and denominated her im- 
8:  perial highneſs.” , Whereas the empreſs ſays, . 
i in her ukaſe of Dec. 20, 1777, in relation to the I 


, _ Ps 2 » n 


* — —— 4 _ * — 2 
ꝗ—— 2 - 


Ds the word | be, but ſo every | kak or beer b 85 
called; therefore the next heir ſhould be properly ſtyles A 


naſledui — or * pre * as the throne is 
_ 


— . 
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birth 1 che eldeſt of the ſons of Paul Petrovitch, 
that; God having blefſed © their imperial high- 
cc neſſes with a firſt-born ſon, and us with a 
E grand-ſon Alexander Pavlovitch — — we 
* ordain, that in all caſes and on all occaſions, 
ce in our empire, that relate to him, the title of 
* his imperial highneſs the grand duke Alexan- 
e der Pavlovitch ſhall be given to him.“ When 
the ſecond young grand duke Conſtantine Pavlo- 
vitch was born, it was ordered in like manner; 
and in the ukaſe bearing date Aug. 6, 1783, the 
empreſs ſays: © Her imperial highneſs the grand 
ducheſs was ſafely delivered on the 29th of 


* grand ducheſs Alexandru Pavlovna ;? ; * where- 


8 July, and has borne us a grand daughter, = 


| upon the edict proceeds, © that this new- born 


2 grand ducheſs i in all affairs where it is requiſite, 1 


. highneſs. 4 

„ theſe ſeveral ukaſes it appears, that the 3 

next ſucceſſor, his conſort and all their children, 

ee ſtyled grand dukes and grand ducheſſes; and 5 
- that they all bear the title of imperial highneſs * ; 


« ſhall be written | and called her e 5 1 


1 that it is conferred upon them always by A figned , 


mi, or her ** highneſs. | — 


| 3 Highneſs i is in > wth rn A8 * 8 2 
TRY Hence it is ſaid, Ze. evo — waleheirton 2 | 
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decree of the eite * ard that, reſpeQing 
the grand-daughters, the terms grand duchefs 
and grand ducal — are ſometimes nom 

mous. 
2 he rights of a grand duke, as kale apparent, 
have never been accurately defined by any 


writer. Perhaps it would be no eaſy matter to 


aſcertain them T. As i in other countries, he is, 
as it were, the firſt ſubject, and is, not only, as N 


'4 


_” every where, under the paternal authority, but 
likewiſe in general under the authority of the 


= ſovereign, which i is of great extent, as is manifeſt 4 
from the hiſtory of Peter I. and his eldeſt fon. — 
Neither has he, any more than in other ſtates, 

properly any functions ariſing from his high 


birth and appointment: : they depend on the 


- good pleaſure of the ſovereign. In the late 


1 reign the grand duke, by the will of the empreſs 


5 his mother. was 3 and chief of : a 7 


15 * Whether wh fuck an edit the title a il 
© take place, I ſhall not preſume to inquire. | In all kingdom: 


the children of crowned heads are ſtyled highneſs. In 5 | 
regard to grand-children it is ſometimes otherwiſe, = 


+ An engliſh writer expreſſes | his ſyrpriſe that the rights, 
| &c. of a grand duke are not expreſsly aſcertained. But it 
may be aſked, are the rights of the next heir exactly defined 

in all other countries? How did this appear to be the _ 
in — in the year dine] in the r of the regency ? 


regiment. 
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regiment of cuiraſſiers. The empreſs Elizabeth 7 
' conferred on the then grand duke likewiſe a 
regiment of cuiraſſiers and the mn. of | 
the cadet-corps. 605 
The princes and princeſſes of the reigning 
family have no ſettled apanage or eſtabliſhment : 


; their houſehold, when they have one apart, depends 


nannual allowance to the grand duke is uſually, : 


entirely on the pleaſure of the ſovereign. — ts. 


it I miſtake not, 220,000 rubles, and ſometimes 5 


more, to which alſo many great preſents are 


The added. Eſtates in land in lieu of revenue have 


never been (at leaſt in modern times) ſettled on 
3 them; 5 but country- ſeats frequently. — The 
grand duke Paul Petrovitch, by his paternal 
dieſcent from the houſe of Schleſvig-Holſtein, was : 
3 = of the order of St. Anne. 


SECTION VI. 


| . 5 baer 5 armeial, imperial Court, and Orders 7 | 
1 chivalry. 3 


= 3 kubjedts may ads bs b of , 


E= together, as they need no very circumſtantial 


diſquifition, and are in ſome — related t to 
each other. WH 


= W 
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made choice of a black ſpread eagle *, with a 


5 the empreſs made uſe of it for letters it had an 
imperial mantle, and over it an imperial crown f; 
ſhe ſealed her letters ſometimes with a hand-ſeal, 
the impreſſion of which was a bunch of flowers, 
with a dee hire, and in the middle at * a 


«4 "48>. 7 
— 


che neighbouring Poles and the german emperor bore one. | 
— As to the George and dragon, it would not be the worſt _ 
conjecture that ever was made, that it aroſe merely from the „ 


order of the Garter which was ; ſent to id 88585 Vaſſillievitch by A 
1 Elizabeth. 


The arms in the middle ages were "borrowed _ 
from Moſco, at ghat time the imperial reſidence; 
conſiſting of St. George on horſeback killing a 
dragon with a ear. Tzar Ivan Vaſfillievitch 


crown on each head, a larger crown between 


them, in a golden field, and holding i in one claw 
” ſceptre, and in the other an imperial n mound, 
with the faid arms of Moſco on the breaſt. 
Sometimes it is ſurrounded with a collar com- 
poſed of the arms of ſome of the countries 
3 belonging to the ruſſian empire; 5 as 1 
; Kazan, Siberia, &c. 


When 2 


This is accordingly | the perl ſeal. 


* Why hs FEY an n eagle is is uncertain ; perhaps becauſe 5 


I To ukaſes, — &c. there never was that addition. 

The empreſs Anna uſed ouly the arms with her name 

round = 
* = 
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bee with che n. POL.BSNOVE, L e. 
uſeful. f 
2 unperial colleges and: ſome of the « higher 
courts of juſtice have always borne theſe arms 
in their ſignets, commonly with the expreſs no- 
tification, that it is her imperial majeſty's ſeal. 
Only in the conquered provinces ſeveral of the 
courts of judicature retained the uſe of their an- 
1 tient ſeal. Since the introduction of the govern- a 
ments this cuſtom has almoſt entirely call: 
every court employing the imperial ſeal, de- 
E claring by letters round it to what court it be- 
| longs. Perhaps ſome of the ſpiritual courts or 
conſiſtories, and others, as well as ſuch others as 
have no appropriate chancery or * 2. are e 
an exception to this. 8 ” 


The court is compoſed of the great officers of 
a, ſtate, of ſenators, actual privy-counſellors, princes, 
. counts, barons, &c. whoſe names may be ſeen 
in the ruſſian court- kalendar, $  cup-bearer, - 
1 | wither of the horſe, * high chamberlain, + 
5 maſter of the hunt, 1 court. marſhal, 2 court- 
maſter, 1 maſter of the ſtables, 23 actual cham- 
3 berlains, 19 gentlemen of the bed chamber -B 
EY adjutant-generals, (of whom two are general 
 field-marſhals, 5 generals in chief, and 1 lieute- 
: ** 15 enſign adjutants, 1 miſtreſs = 


1 * — — FR — 
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pteſs went through the hall of audience to the chapel. Di- 
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the court, 8 ſtate-ladies, 1 oy of the bed. 
chamber, 6 maids of honour, — Many court- 


holidays, as well as 3 are kept 
not only in the reſidence, but in other towns; 
ſuch as the birth and name days of the imperial 


family, the anniverſary of the recovery of her 


majeſty from the ſmall-pox, the ſaints of the ſe- 

LY veral orders, &c. 

have each their anniverſary, on which occation J 

2 the officers dine at the imperial table. — The 
court-etiquette much reſembles that in other 
countries of Europe; ; not ſo ſtiff and formal as 
at the ſpaniſh court, or as formerly at that of : 

a Vienna, nothing is required but a polite un- 

5 conſtrained behaviour. — In the amuſements . 

court, balls, maſquerades, &c. all who are de- 
cently dreſſed, even every burgher may take 

5 part, no queſtion being ex ever put on entering con- 


. rank or birth. — On e f alſo 


The regiments « of the guards 


acceſs _ 


: As 3 . to dine * the ſorereign implies to 


5 dine at the court-marſhal's table in the palace; but here the 
dodlfficers ſat at the ſame table with her majeſty. Sometimes 
ber ſeat was raifed rather higher than the reſt, or was ſome- 
| what ſeparated by the figure of the table; for inſtance, when 
it was in the ſhape of a ſpread eagle the — ſat at he 3 
crown between the two head. 


+ Sunday was the grand court-day, when the late em- 


vine 
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"acceſs is open to every ſubject, and che ſtyle of 
addreſs is without ſtarchneſs on one hand or hu- 
miliating expreſſions on the other, but is ſuited 
to the quality of every individual. 

Six orders of knighthood - form a part of the 
ſplendor of the court, having each their infignia, 
with their chapters and officers. The firſt three 
were conſtituted by Peter I. the two next by the 
nete empreſs Catharine II. and the ſixth proceeds 
from Schleſvig- Holſtein. Of the ſive former the 

T monarch i is always grand-maſter ; ; but of che 
1 the grand duke , which he diſpenſes in 
virtue of a treaty as duke of Schleſvig-Holſtein. 

| To the fourth and fifth, penſions are annexed, 
though not indiſcriminately to every knight, but 
oy” to a i ſelet number of the eldeſt, W : 


- 5 - FS £ . * * 8 * 


the foreign miniſters firſt kiſſed her hand; and foreigners | 


vVere preſented. Then ſhe advanced ſomewhat farther, 
where thoſe of her ſubjects ſtood waiting to be preſented. 


vine 1 velag ended, on 1 coming ; back 1s the hall, „ 


| Next came in ſucceſſion all the generals and others who had 5 


| buſineſs. This done, her majeſty turned off to the chamber 
55 throne, where the cheyalier-guards came to kiſs her 


| hand. — Sometimes on theſe days the concourſe of perſons 5 


ile class, &c. the always kiſſed on che check in return. 


That is, during the late reign, e 
to 


about the late empreſs amounted to an incredible number. . 
Every lady who came to kiſs her hand, even of the mercan= 
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to the ſtatutes of the order. — Theſe orders * 
generally take precedence according to the ſeni- 
| ority of their inſtitution: 1. The order of St. 
Andrew, the chief of them all, commonly called 
| the blue ribband. It was founded in the year 
2689, and was afterwards provided with ſtatutes 
and habit by the empreſs Anna. 2. The order I 
of St. Catharine; it was inſtituted in 1714, in 


| honour of the empreſs Catharinel. and is confined 


to ladies, who wear a deep red ribband. It is 
given only to few perſons ; at preſent, beſides 


the imperial family, it is worn by no more than 


17, among whom are one queen and two elec- 


5 toral princeſſes. 3. The order of St. Alexander 
| Neflky was founded in 172 5, and 18 uſually ] 


called the red ribband. 4. The order of St. 


5 George was inſtituted for military merit in the 
land or ſea ſervice, i in the vear 1769, and contains 
four claſſes; the ſenior knight i in his claſs re. 


and in the fourth of 100 rubles ; the fourth claſs 

wears it at the button-hole, the higher claſſes 

about the neck and acroſs the ſhoulders, 8 
ribband 4 with black and ler: che fut 5 


. 


| » The account of theſe 0 * may be here the more cur- i 
ſory, as farther particulars of them may be ſeen in the Life 
of Catharine II. vol. 1 ü. p. 3— 417+ 3 

— — 


ceives an annual penſion, i in the firſt claſs of 700 


* claſs 600, and in the fourth 100 rubles : who- 


ply for this order; it 1s worn toa ribband, _ 
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_ claſſes are diſtrĩbuted to but few, and therefore 
the fourth is diſpenſed more liberally : in 1788 


of the firſt claſs were only four, and of the fe= 


cond nine knights. 5. The order of the apoſtle- 
| like prince Vladimir was founded in the year 
1783, for men of deſert in the civil or military 
ſtations, and has likewiſe four clafles, of which 

the ſenior knight receives a penſion, in the firſt 


ever has ſerved fairhfully for 35 years may ap- 


in the middle and on each fide a black firipe: 1 


dle knights of the two firſt claſſes, as in the 


| other high orders, wear a ſtar on the breaſt. 
">" The order of St. Anne, of Holſtein, is worn 
with A coquelicoq ribband having white edges, 
3 acroſs the ſhoulders, and a ſtar at the breaſt, — 
= It is to be obſerved, that the ruſſian orders are | 


never given to the clergy, though to ſuch pre- 


lates as were much eſteemed by the late empreſs : 


1 ſne gave ſometimes a croſs and ſometimes her - 


5 portrait, ſet with diamonds, to wear about che 


5 The annual expences of PRE 1 were n = 
1, 500, oo rubles. About two hundred tables 


ere ſpread there twice a day ; and the diſhes 


for them reckoned to amount to 2 300. Every 


third day t the court-puryeyor received the money 
5 for 


* 
A 
_ 
4 

| 
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for making this proviſion * pood of calls 
was uſed there every day; and 8000 poods of 
ſalt per month. 


The waſte at court was carried to an inexpreflible 
height. The houſes or apartments which the empreſs cauſed 
ta be fitted up for the perſons to whom ſhe gave quarters, 


5 contained frequently in furniture more than three times their 


value. — Twelve hundred candles were every day delivered 


dut to the guard, who never conſumed one hundred. — The 
dinner for the officer on guard colt 70 rubles ; that it was 
worth nothing was not the fault of the empreſs. Every 
officer about the palace aſked for what he would in glaſſes, 
Akcanters, and things of that nature: nothing ever came 
| back; and this happened every day. — The quantity of 
ky china-ware that was broke is incredible. Whoever broke 
any was obliged to ſhew the fragments, but the fragments 
of four or five pieces would very well ſerve for a dozen, as he 
was never required to fit them together. — They whoſe 
bauſineſs it was to clean the ſilver made rapid fortunes. They 
bad a certain ſubſtance, which by rubbing brought off much 


of the metal ; the diminution was apparent to every attentive 


| obſerver. — For the four months which the <mpreſs paſſed 
1 Tzarſkoe-Selo, 2 5 engliſh miles from town, the Neva- 
| water for her own table (as ſhe would take no other) coſt her g 

L ten a thouſand rubles n., 


V I E W 


RUSSIAW EMPIRE. | 


BOOK vi 


| TORCES or THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 


SECTION * 9 


Land 2 


5 To preſerve the internal ſecurity or quiet 8 


ſo vaſt an empire, particularly to prevent diſ- = 


turbances that might ariſe in the provinces and 


mands a conſiderable body of troops; but a —_ 


greater force is neceſſary to cover the frontiers „ 
againſt foreign enemies, and to be prepared for | 


Var * whatever e it may a. * 2 


= among the different tribes from miſunderſtand» = —« I 
| ings, or the artifices of ill-defigning perſons, _ | 


* the 
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the ruſſian army be numerous, yet in the opts 
nion of ſome it might, conformably with the re. 
lations of the empire, be {till larger. But ex. 
perience has ſhewn that it is ſufficient; and in 
caſes of emergency the monarch can immedi. 

ately raiſe a body of troops, which, if he do not 
_ chooſe to lead them i into the field, will ſerve well 
” enough to maintain the public tranquillity, to 
garriſon the forts on the borders, to repel the in- 


curſions of an enemy, to put a ſtop to his ra- 


rages, and to deſtroy his magazines. 1 ſpeak 
of the irregular troops which the monarch \ can 
call out at pleaſure from thoſe nations who are 
0 obliged to perform military ſervice i in lieu of the * 
public or uſual tribute. 


It is well known that che ar army conſiſts TREES = 


of regular infantry and cavalry, and partly of : 


irregular troops. It we imagine that the latter 4 


are merely a wretched undiſciplined rabble, ve 
ſhmall be in a miſtake; for though the Kalmuks, 1 


5 Baſchkirs, &c. who form a part of them, are 


= neither very ſerviceable, nor at all like the com- 


. mon ſoldiers of Europe, yet they conſtitute but 


2 {mall proportion of their number, and are ſel 
3 dom employed againſt regular troops. 
ozaks have acquired great military reputation 3 


they ed anſwer all the Ln ane of regular 
huſſars, 


But 1 
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huſſars *. are - alſo in modern times very well diſ- 
ciplined, ſo that they could ſearcely be reckoned. 
| irregulars if they did not retain their old kozak 
form of government, and at the end of the war 
always return home to their plough. The Ko- 
zaks of Tſehuguyef have long ſerved as well as 
ke beſt huffars; and lately thoſe of the Don, 
the moſt numerous, are fully equal to them 4 
At preſent, as may be ſeen by late ukaſes, the 
moſt ſerviceable Kozaks are divided in to thoſe of 
Ekatarinoſlaf and thoſe of the Euxine ; ; at leaſt 


they come moſt into conſideration. Prince Po- : 


temkin was hetman or commander i in chief of 
both . 
Perhaps the . troops would be avg- 


| mented were it not for the ſake of ſparing the 15 


en and of n not burdening them with * 


1 * len Oaxe os not19 have ud con ered tl 
importance of the kozak-ſervice. 3 . 


Ir troops. are of horke, and ce as 


7 Aniong the Kozats of EkatarinollaF thoſe of the Den 


han and flobode-kozaks, as well as thoſe very remote, ſuch 
as the fiberian, or the Tunguſes, who are I to kozak- b 
een fall not under this head. 


Vorl. 11. 7 _  yeeritts. 


= we e + Thoſe * 1 . Long — 


E Koraks; —_ 
preſent do not perform kozak-fervice, e. Fr. the malo-ruſ- = 
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recruits. Accordingly it 1s uſual in war time to 
enliſt free people at no ſmall expence, though 

the empire is obliged to furniſn recruits gratis *. 
Hence it not unfrequently happens, that to avoid 
frequent levies the regiments are not complete f. | 
— Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that ſome diſ- 

wids, in virtue of their privileges and immuni- 

ties, furniſh no recruits at all, as, the provinces 
of the Baltic by ; and ſuch nations as, by their 


* At fight recruitings, which; even in time nf peace, : 
are always ordered at ſtated periods, every 500 ſouls (mean- 
ing males) muſt furniſh one man. If we dedu& children, 

the aged and infirm, deſerters, &c. the recruit falls upon 
| ſomewhere about 260 able-bodied men. If theſe procure 
the recruit's conſent to ſerve by money, to which the poor 
; contribute nothing, it falls pretty heavy on the reſt. Some - 
times each recruit colts the community 200 or 300 rubles, : 
and even more. EE, 

+ 1n times of peace there i 19 a deficiency, perhaps, of one 
half of the complement. - — There was once a report, as if i it I 
were intended, by way of ſparing the recruits, to raiſe the pay 
5 of the officers by the addition of one tertial, and i in conſider- 1 

ation of that, to allow them for the future no dentſchiki 
(ſervants taken out of the recruits). By this means the 
empire would be a great gainer in people; as, from the 
1 dentſchiks, in the land and ſea- ſervice, it might raiſe, 8 
| haps, a body of 30,000 freſh ſoldiers ; but then many an 
officer, who has no boors of his own, would my get "TE 
ſervant for wages. a 


5 Only ky muſt now furniſh recruits. 


particular 
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particular conſtitution, perform military ſervice; 
as the Don-kozaks. In like matiner ſome of the 
kraſnoyarſkian-kozaks gain an exemption for 
themſelves and their poſterity forever, by under- 
taking to guard the frontiers *. — No German 
throughout the empire f, nor any nobleman 
who has no eſtates, nor any man in office, fur. 
niſnes recruits; but this is not the caſe with 55 
the ruſſian merchants, who, however, pay money 
in lieu of it, for each recruit $00. rubles ; 3 but all 
boors muſt ſerve in perſon. 5 . 
Since the late empreſs aboliſhed the former : 
very inſignificant irregular ſervice of the malo- 
ruſſian and ſlobode Kozaks, and inſtead there- 
E of raiſed from them regiments of complete 8 


regular cavalry, belonging moſtly to the light 


| horſe, the army has received a conſiderable ; aug- 5 

mentation, to the benefit of the empire. | 
The notion that Ruſſia, from the great num 
ber of i its irregular troops, has no need to keep . 
up a ſtrong regular army, with the conſequence 
drawn from it, that in time of peace, for the 
| ſake of promoting population, the levies might 


de diſcontinued, betrays a want of due confider- 


ation of the . 


\ 


o Palas travels; tom. iii. p. PI 


+ Whether man of n, merchant, artiſt, ale 
:  coloniſt, Kc. 


. * in the heart - 
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of Ruſſia no apprehenſion need be entertained of 
an attack from a foreign enemy ; and the empire 
on ſeveral ſides is ſufficiently protected by nature 
in its immenſe ſteppes, its impenetrable foreſts, 
and impaſſable rivers, without frontier-lines and 
_ garriſons, or ſuch attempts might be eaſily fruſ- 
trated by a ſmall body of irregular forces“; 
yet it ſhould not be forgotten, that ſince the mi. 
litary eſtabliſhment | was brought into uſe by by 
Lewis XIV. great ſtanding-armies muſt every 
: where be kept on foot in Europe; that wiſe 
princes ſhould, even when in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of peace, be ever prepared for emergences 1 


that, as the wars which have broke out in the 


preſent century have ſhewn, the ruſſian army is 
by no means too numerous; that irregular 
troops, if not ſupported by regulars, are not at 
all times ſufficient; that there is a neceſſity not 
1 only for frontier- forts, but at all events for 
ſtrong places deeper within the country, to which 
the army may retreat in caſes of diſaſter, or from 


2 whi ch it may be commodiouſly ſupplied with Mn 


proviſion. and ammunition T3 5 chat ſtationary re· 1 


113 cafes of beceſſity, the country-carriers, &c. be 
RTE: been armed as Kozaks, and employed i in | gurifoning the 

frontiers, and other ſervice. = 
+ This deſerves the conſideration of thoſe who deem al ; 


fortifications uſcleſs ; — 
N 


cd there; which otherwiſe finds it extremely difficult = 
| obtain a vent for its commadities. When no troops are - 
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giments are beneficial to many of the ruſſian 
provinces, by promoting the ſale of the pro- 
ducts, and bringing money into circulation *, to 
all which much more might be added. 
As even in publications of no diſtant date, and 

in which we might reaſonably expect juſt ſtate- 
ments, we conſtantly ſee very erroneous accounts 
of the ruſſian army, it ſeems a kind of duty to de- 
üuer a faithful repreſentation of i it from the moſt = 

authentic documents. 
TO begin then with the fate of ha. army pre- 
vious to the breaking out of the laſt war againſt 
the Turks and Swedes ; which we ſhall find in 
the liſt ſent by the college of war to the ſeveral 
regiments regarding their diſpoſition and diſtri- 
bution * It contains at once dhe number of 5 


— 


0 23 


2 kw. 


— —  Eandice ſons — = 


only ſecure the provinces, but alſo keep off the enemy: to 
negle& having ſtrong places farther in the country, or 2 
let them go to ruin, is like giving up the * * 8 
e as a prey to every invader. 
—_ Little Ruſſia, abounding i in numerous products, wears 
--” flouriſhing appearance when ſeveral regiments are quarter- 


| there the want of money is often very ſenſibly felt 
-- T0 authenticity of this liſt is not liable to the lighteſt | 
doubt, being made out, not for foreigners, but for the 
army itſelf, coming from a high imperial Pe and dif. 

— cominatiog whatever i it ſtates by name. — — 
663 r 
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the generals appointed, and the names of all the 
regiments * ; both ſhould here be noticed, but a 
ſhort abſtract will be quite ſufficient. — By that 
lift it appears, that in the year 1786 the generals 
of the army were as follows: 3 general field. 
| marſhals, 11 generals in chief, 22 lieutenant. 
generals, $4 major-generals : : to theſe are added, 4 
23 quarter-maſter-general, when the poſt is occu- 
pied; 1 15 generals of artillery, 9 generals of en- 
gineers, of both as well general in chief as lieu. 
: tenant-general and major-general. Beſides ſome 
generals appointed in the college of war, like. 
9 wile at the war-commiſſariat and at the ſtores. 
— The brigadiers are not particularly ſpecified, 
= as they act as colonels i in their regiments. 
The regiments which compoſed the army at 
that time, (among which, however, the guards, 5 
the artilleriſts, the garriſons, &c. are not ree - 
7 n „ 1 
CavaLRV: five regiments of cuiraſſ jers, viz, - 
1. The life cuiraſſiers. 2. The grand- duke's. 3. 
The Georgian. 4 The Kazan. $5. The Ekata- 
_ rinoflaf, afterwards generally called n Fo- I 
| temkin's regiment. 1 


Nineteen regiments of carabiniers: „ . The 
Riazan. 2. The Tief. 3. The Ticherngat 4+ 


A The names of the regiments are wockingradle, . as they 
are taken, not from their commanders, but — from | 


provinces and towns, 5 
Perieflavl, : 


pol. 


18. Ingermanland. 19. Riga. 
Len regiments of dragoons, v VIZ. I. | Smolenſk. 
2. St. Peterſburg. 3. Kinburn. 4. Aſtrakhan. 
5. . 6. Niſhney-Novgorod. 7. Via 
$. Orenburg. 9. Siberia. 10. Irkutſk. . 
"A regiments of light-horſe, Viz. 1. Oftro- = 


gof. 2. , Ukraine. 


10. Starodub. 11. 


Perieſlavl. 5. Tver. 6. Severſk. 7. Niſhinſk. 
8. Lubenſk. 9. Glukhof. 
Sophia. 12. Roſtof. 13. Narva. 14. Karga- 
15. Moſco. 16. Pſcove. 17. Yamburg. 


3. Kharkhof. 4. Sumſk. 5. 


Aktirſk. 1 Ilumſk. 7. Voronetch. F Pultava. 
9. Pavlogrod. 10. Mariopol. 


8 - 12. Eherſon. 
= po ol. 15 Konſtantingorod. 


1. Alexandrof. 


13. Elizabethgorod. 14. Olvio- 


4 6. Taurida. 


To which muſt be added 17 regiments c or * 
Wards of kozaks. 


INFANTRY : Ten regiments of 8 hs 5 


1. The life-grenadiers. 2. The Moſco. 3. St. 


| Peterſburg, 4. Siberian. 5. Malo- ruſſian. 
Ekatarinoſlaf. 4 Aſtrakhan. 8. Tauridan. SS. 
10. — * theſe dome were r : 


Kief, 
raiſed). „ my „ 
— Fifty. nine e regiments: 1 — 1. The ” 


7 8 2. Riazan. 3: Veliko-luki. 4. Arch- Th 


: —_ 


Mt „ Kekſholm, 9. Naſcheburg. 


5. Bielozero. 6. Narva. 7. N efiky. hs 


604 


10, Novaghinik, 


+ So- | 
0 


3 * " * =o x þ , 
l | i. * Ott 4 
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11. Sophia. 12. Tſchernigof. 13. Dnieprof, 


Apſcheron. 21. Novgorod. 22. Kherſon (of 


battalions). 24. Moſco. 25. Vladimir. 26. 
Kazan. 27. Ladoga. 28. Kabardinſk. 29. 

5 Tiſſinſk. 30. Troitzka. 31. Vizika. 32. 8 
- vaſtopol. 33. Orlof. 34. Staroſkol. 355 Ko- 
flof. 36. Kurſk, 47. Riga. 38. Velenſk. 39. 5 


14. Vologda. 15. Uglitz. 16. Ingermanland. 
17. Smolenſk. 18. Tula. 19. Roſtof. 20. 


four battalions). 23. Caucaſus (likewiſe of tour 


Murom. 40. Tambof. 41. Yaroflavl. 42. 


Schluſſelburg. 43. Siefſk. 44. Alexiopol. . 
Brianſk. 46. Veletzk. 47. Polotzk. 48. Vo- 
— onetch. 49. Nithney-Novgorod. 50. Niſof. ; 


Ys 51. Azof. 52. Tobolſk. 53. Traghink. 54. — 


| Vyborg. 88. Ferme. 56. Suſdal. 57. Reval, 
58. Schirvan. 59. Vitepſk · *. 


Thirteen Yger-corps, VIZ. 1. . Finknd. Belo- 


ruſſian. 3. Livonian. 4+ Bogue. | 5 Taurida. A 
6. Caucaſus. 7. Kuban. 8. The firſt, 9. The 1 
ſecond, 10. The third, 11. The fourth, 12, "2 


= The fifth, 1 z. The ſixth, Veger-battalions. 8 


3 called only battalions, viz. 1. The Ekatarinen- -4 


Ten field-battalions, which were — 1 


burg. 2. The Semipalatna new raiſed battalion, | 


- 5: The rſt 4: The ſecond, $ The third, 6. 


* The four lf were new raiſed. 


be 
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e 5 The fifth, 8. The Kath, and 9 
and 10 the two Iſchernomorſki * battalions. 
Then laſtly, the Orenburg troops and the 
F troops; the number and dviſion 
whereof are not ſtated in the liſt. 
The ſtate and ſtrength of the army during hs 
laſt turkiſh war appears from the following liſt, 
5 likewiſe drawn up by the college of war in the 
year 1791 Fo According to which the army at 
dat time, in its proper eſtabliſhment | , con- 
tained: "gy . 
lux ANTRY; Ten regiments of W 
: of 3983 men ; 3 58 regiments of muſqueteers ll, 


2 of four battalions, each of 397 5 men; 9 batta- 
1 lions of yægers, each of 3900 men; in this num 
ber 2 tſchernomorſkian are compriſed, of which 


rach of 996 men. nw 


* That i is, of the Black-ſea. TY 
+ Communicated by : a member of that college. 


8 of peace, e. gr. the Baſchkirs. 


4.4 In ruſs þ ther we eld prone, 5 
Oats — Cavalry: 


18 each of 2044 men, 38 each of 2373 men; ; 


the ckatarinoflaf yæger corps is formed; 2 bat- 
talions each of 975 men; 12 bedd bann 


1 That i is, as it was deſigned for that war: . TE” 
many troops appear in it which perform no o {eryice in time 0 
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CAVALRY: Three regiments of cuiraſſiers, viz, 
the. life-regiment of 5285 men“, the grand 
duke's of 1080 men, and prince Potemkin's 
regiment of 997 men; 16 regiments of cara- 
dineers, each of 1051 men; 10 regiments of 
dragoons f, each of 1808 men; the Pſcove 
. regiment of 1889 men, to which belong 5 
5 ſquadrons of huſſars making 840 men ; 14 
regiments. of light-horſe, « each. of 997 men 8 E 
Rb regi- 


* The whole of this uncommonly large regiment was 


| forined by prince Potemkin out of 3 old cuiraſfier-regiments, 


to which he alſo added 2 regiments of light-horſe. The 


whole regiment, which was divided into three brigades, and 
36 (or, as others ſay, in 32) ſquadrons, he gave to the 
command of a a general his relation. There was a talk as E 
it were to be again divided into ſeveral ſmall regiments. 
From the incredibly great advantages which a colonel = 
| horſe may annually make, the chief of ſuch n mar 1 
be very ſoon rich if he pleaſe. 


+4 All the dragoons \ wear a . uniform faced with ed A 
and large red pantaloons. | g 0 


Ec: 


_ + It was firſt a edit but i in 1789 they 
5 wane turned into dragoons. It conſiſts of 10 dragoon 1 
„ huſſar ſquadrons. The huſſars were partly raiſed in the 


kit war. — Many of the regiments both of horſe and foot 


were much increaſed in the number of 1 men 1 by prune 


Potemkin. 3 


1 2 a Potemkin PTE A out of 2 2 pique- - 
neer — It 1 is laid chat they a1 are reduced to buſſars 


again. — 
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2 regiments of buſfars, each of 997 men . The 
Kief horſe-yægers, which were drafted from 
ſeveral carabineer-regiments and ſquadrons, i in 
all 1846 men. | 
| Kozaxs: in the army in all. 27,330 men. 
The companies formed of the inhabitants of the 
1 governments of Ekatarinoſlaf and Kharkof, 
under the command of lieutenant-colonel Buſin, 
2578 men. Thoſe ſent to Caucaſus t, Khoper, 

: 764 men, Volga 602 men. Tſchernomorſkian 
true Kozaks |, horſe 12 7 5 men; 1 foot 247 5 


— 


— — — 2 


1 again. The e 8 . 1792 PP Ie hs hind ; 
Poliſh Frontiers, mentions the great alteration taking place 
in the ruſſian army, by changing all the light-horſe into . 

huffars, and making 3 out of 4 battalions of grenadiers. | 5 


D . They were firſt raiſed in the laſt war by prince. 
= Potemkin. ny 


' Theſe Konks, bs ihe 3 obtained fon cer- : 


* tain officers, (for the accuracy of which, however, I cannot 


vouch,) were ſent from the rivers Khoper and Volga to 


: | Caucaſus as coloniſts, and at the ſame time as a frontier... : 


55 guard, and there ſettled. But, as on account of their per- 8 


forming duty, they had not quite nen their houſchold, 5 
: they received the uſual pay as Kozak, ü 


4 The appellation being new, many 1 1801 in che | 
army) are not properly acquainted with the meaning of it, 
though it is well known to be taken from the Black- ſea. It 
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men; Arnaut*-commandos 1419 men; 3 
teer coborts 178 men; the tauridan 6 diviſions, 
1 1600 men. 


— 9 . 


* 


3 thofe whom prince Potemkin feleQed ths the for 
 mnenly true zaporogian Kozaks, that is, they who, on the 
abolition of their conſtitution, remained in the empire, or ; 
after they had emigrated ſoon returned and applicd for 
military ſervice. In reward for their zeal and bravery during 
the laſt war both by ſea and land, the empreſs gave them 


dy ukaſe, dated June 30, 1792, the iſland Phanagoria 9 
(formerly Taman,) in the diſtrict of Taurida, with the 


. country between the river Kuban and the ſea of Axof, along 
| thecoaſt to the town of Yeiſk, and along the river to the 
mouth of the Laba, in fee ſimple for ever, with the order 

| annexed that they ſhould henceforth receive their commands N 
through the governor-general of Taurida. 


* This word i in ruſs i is four ſyllables, an molt ka pro- 1 


| nounced Arna-uti. The following account of them was | 


 eommunicated by a general- officer: They are native 
<« Greeks, who, during the laſt war, ſerved i in the Archipe- 

1 lago. All their officers were of their own nation. At 

; the concluſion of the war 4000 of them came to general 


-—— Barſef at Kertch and Yenicaly ; theſe were divided into 
companies, but not of equal numbers. They were after” 


« war ds ſettled 1 in various parts as coloniſts. Yom e V alak- i 2 


* hians and Moldarians aſſociated with them, of whom ; 


4 ſeveral were likewiſe diſtributed i into, particular companies 5 
„ and obtained the name of Arnauts: : hence we often hear 


- % of volokſki Arnayti and molduanſki Arnautj (valakhian 


—_ 1 and moldavian Arnauts.) In the two laſt turkiſh wars 
— 66 boafgrnd denſer — — 1 
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160 men. The corps of malo-ruſſian Kozaks 
and huntets formed by order = prince — 
kin 5600 men. 
GARRISONS: 109 battalions . * 
$5,206 men . Beſides theſe there are in the 


army diſtributed on the Dvina, 5 regiments of 


regiment of 1000 men f; 2 regiments of Baſchs 


|  eording to the report brought into the college 


DIES deze of war; but they are not always complete. 


Don- Kozaks each of 500 men; 1 Yaraſchtſchiks- 


kirs each of 500 men; 1 — of che Meſt- 
4 ſcheraks of 500 men. = 
by 


o far goes the liſt of the — G. 
which we fee that the army in the laſt war, ac- 


of war, conſiſted of 334164, but, 
the garrifons, of 419,370 7 men. To red => T 


5 the n dead 200 men. — 5 


ä r — 


c _ 


E DP AE * that * proper 1 1 = 


bad Koraks on hotfeback, when employed at the out-poſts z 


| but thoſe of Mokdavia and Valakhia were abſolutely cowards = 


| and often ran away. He added, that many Arnhaut hai 


| ſettled at Kherſon, where they enjoy ten 2 d e 
3 aker that "ww were to Pay hand 5 ko! 


* 8⁰ they are (Md . to the tag, ; by the c EX 


* They were raiſed. in the laſt war from —— 1 


Moſeo, and obliged to am ihbenſehes as kozaks. . 
0 Ss a 
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But, to that number till conſiderable corps 
remain to be added. We ſhall juſt mention 
them, without adverting to the corps of cadets 
and military academies. — To the * army. 
eſtabliſhment are to be reckoned : 


1. The Gvarps: : which conſiſt of I regiment 
_ of bort, uſually called the horſe-guards, and by 
common computation amount to 1000 men: 
z regiments of infantry, vulgarly called the foot- 
guards, and are reckoned at 10,000 men; but 
this number is too ſmall: 1 corps of chevaliers 
or the chevalier- guards; which, beſides their 
upper and under officers, conſiſt of .60 cheva - 
Hers, who are all officers (moſtly lieutenants,) 
and as ſuch inſcribed in the field regiments: 
li ſquadron. of life-huſſars : F: S * of life- 
kozaks. 
Ihe common ſtatement which makes all theſe 
0 guards to be about 11 300 men is en 
they ſhould be eſtimated at leaſt at 2500 more; 
for all the four regiments have a great en : 
of ſupernumerary ſubaltern officers * which are 


5 * n of the young nobility are 1 particu= 
aly i in the horſe-guards. | : Even children are admitted by 
favour, and receive paſſports as ſubalterns. — It is ſaid, 


that in future not ſo many are to be tranſplanted into the 
army, as thereby deſerving officers are often 2 in 
the hopes of advancement. | 


— 


a” particularly: 1. the ſoldiers employed at the . 
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; cratually removed from them to the army as 
officers. | | 
Some of theſe regiments are re occaſionally or- 
dered to march againſt the enemy. To conclude ; 

none of them have colonels, the empreſs being 
| colonel of each; the lieutenant-colonels or com 


manders are always men of high _ as $ gene- 
1 ral- field-marſhals. 


2. The artillery, of which are nickaggd all 
the troops under the command of the quarter- 


N maſter· general. Theſe are, according to che ” 
 flaff: 1 regiment of bombadiers of 25 Io men; 1 
2 regiments of cannoniers each of 2497 men; 


2 regiments of fuſileers each of 2497 men; the 


5 engineer corps of 1 06 5 men; FE company of 


| miners of 296 men; 1 company of pioneers of 
245 men; the artillery: corps and its ſchool 423 


men; at the 1 pontons are 798 men; with the 


artllery-horſe are 3823 men; at the bse 
1 Peterſburg and Moſco 8 4 men, at Peterſburg 


beſides 286 men; in all the garriſons 8 376 men; | . 
A in the arſenals 1168 men. — — 
E therefore, in all 29,061 men. 


"* Some detached corps and * 8 | 


g mines, gardens, Kc. Including the ſons of the 
| foldiers in the garriſon-ſchools, who are main- 
tained and taught a at the crown's — and 
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then put into the field regiments as writers, ve. 
the number was calculated a few years ago 
at 34, 687. — 2. The military commandos for 
the ſeveral governments, which according to the 
number of circles conſiſt in each government of 
300 to 500 men, and are actual ſoldiers either as 
infantry or horſe-dragoons “. As they are not 
always complete, we may ſet them down at about 
13, ooo men. — 3. The irregular troops of the 


les, which inſtead of their taxes provide for tble 


ſafety of the frontiers, ſuch as the Ural-kozaks, | 

Baſchkirs, Tunguſes, Kc. or muſt eſcort travel · 
lers, as various branches of the Don- kozaks. N 
| Their number can hardly be ſtated wich accu- 


racy; ; but it is very conſiderable. == 4 The 


great multitude of horſe kept upon the coalts | 


and che frontiers, forming a ſort of militia, and N 


are under their own officers or bordet-inſpeQors. T 


8 they amount to ſome hundreds. 


Their number amounts to ſeveral thouſands. 


1 5. Jurats at the offices of the circles for rents and | 
„ hw in which military perſons, particularly 133 


5 ſubaltern officers are taken. In the whole * 


Taking all theſe together we ſhall find chem 


to be about 600,000 men, of whom we may 


reckon at leaſt $00,000 effective ſoldiers i in actual 


Among them ate many ſuperannuated : ſoldiers dil 
charged from the marching * 


S - EEE. ſervice, 
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taken into the account, it having been aboliſhed, 
and the troops converted into marching re- 
giments *, — Whoever therefore would ſtate 
the force of the ruſſian army, ſhould clearly 
define what he has regard to in ſo doing, namely, 
whether he means the whole of the land-forces 
including the guards, the whole artillery depart- 


| ment, the garriſons, the provincial commandos, 
[-. the irregular troops; or merely compriſes | 
| the proper field regiments, with or without the 


. Kozaks in the field ſervice, which are indeed ſtill | 
| called irregular troops, but are ſo well diſciplined * 
that they may be uſed as trained huſſars. 


ſer vice. 238 The national nal tia * not here N 


A few remarks may be here put together . 


without being very anxious in the ſeleQtion. 


Though ſome authors aſcribe but little value „ 
to the ruſſian ſoldiers, yet others have begun of = 
| hte to do them juſtice, on ſeeing with aſtoniſh- 


- ment the great achievements which the ruſſian 5 


z * 80 FOUR ago as in the former turkiſh war, 3 geld. : 
1 23 count Romantzof began to make ſome regiments 


| which came to his army about the year 1971 into fieſd- ' 
regiments, and to give them white inſtead of green ; uniforms. 
This national militia conſiſted of fine ſtout men, chiefly = 


odnodvortzi ; in their regiments great order and decorum 
Was obſerved, and — were AK... provided with all 5 


neceſſaries. 


P T 
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army has performed. One writer affirms that 
the ruſſian ſoldiers, like the invincible legions of 
the antient Romans, take one fortreſs after 
another, defeat the enemy whenever they can 
get ſight of them, &c. Adding, that Ruſſia 
alone was able to carry on a war againſt the 
Turks with ſuch ſucceſs; that the Ruſſian wants 
but little ®, and that, (which however extrava- 
_ gantly expreſſed, under limitations contains ſome _ 
truth, ) unprovided as he is, he proceeds to Con- 
ſtantinople to provide himſelf better f. — It may 
therefore de aſſerted, that Ruſſia without deri 


® It is incredible and Jaconcebeahle how the common 
ſoldier makes his ſmall pay and proviſion ſuffice ; nay, he 
even accumulates a little capital, or at leaſt on holidays can 
afford to treat himſelf with ſtrong liquors. Not to mention 
that at times a commander deprives him of ſome under 
various pretexts. To ſatisfy all his wants he has no more 
than a yearly pay of 6 or 7 rubles (in garriſon it is fill leſs) | 
Vith his allowance of flour and grits: he buys, in the meſs, 
meat and greaſe or oil; clubs with ſome others to purchaſe | 
a horſe to carry his little pack on long marches; muſt paß 
for every button, &c. which he happens to loſe; and buy 
|  aggicles of clothes when thoſe allowed him are not ſufficient : : 
for neither his two ſhirts made of cheap linen, nor his boots, 
for which only 45 kopecks are allowed him, (and therefore | 
cheap leather is uſed, ® with a pairof ſhoes, will * the . | 
through with conſlaat uſe. 


E Crantz, on various ſubjes of eden hiſtory, 1 tom. i li. | 
| f. 134+ 


ment 
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ment may diſpenſe with a number of ſtrong for- 
tifications, as the army ſupplies the place of 
them, and it is never accuſtomed to give way, if 
the commanders ſhew but proper courage. This 
may be the reaſon why ſo many fortifications 
which are not deemed neceſſary as tenable places : 
on the frontiers, are not carefully kept up. 
However the empire has torts — of various 
” = 1 
= Prince in 8 a great number 
of new regulations i into the army. Among others, 5 
he ſaved the men great trouble and expence by uw 
freeing them from the neceſlity of dreſſing their 


hair with powder and whitening their leathers; 


be made them crop their hair inſtead of wearing 
curls ; 3 in place of the great hat, he gave them a 


3 caſque or morion, which in winter protected 1 


their head from the cold; for the long ſword of 1 


; the cavalry. he provided them with a ſhort fabre, . 
Aud entirely took away the ſide · arms from the 
infantry, leaving them only the bayonet; he 

= exchanged the long coat for a fort of jacket , . 


8 win the addition of long looſe JOEL c. 


* + The officers likewiſe at ih 5 wear this ſhort dreſs - : 
when on ſervice, with the long trowſers ; at other times 
they have their former uniforms; in ſeveral regiments they - 
5 have even three or faur different dreſſes, | 
_ HH 2 — Seve- 
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— Several alterations were likewiſe made in the 
cavalry. Each regular regiment now conſiſts of 
6 ſquadrons, (formerly of 10 companies, ) the firſt 
commanded by the colonel, the 6th by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the 2d by the premier - major, the 
th by the ſenior ſecond-major, the 3d by the 
ſecond ſecond- major, (not known before, ) the 4th 


by the ſenior captain. Beſides the ſtaff, every 
regiment had 6 captains, 12 lieutenants, and 
13 cornets (one of whom muſt be commiſſary, 


i. e. receive and take care of the money and 


neceſſaries). Many minen had upwards of 
20 ſupernumerary captains *. Moreover, 3 


moſt of the regiments of cavalry were likewiſe 
; cadets, who muſt occaſionally do duty as officers, 
and were better treated than ſubalterns. Each 


ſquadron conſiſts of 2 companies, and each of 


theſe of 3 corporalſhips or 69 men who come in 
the front. Beſides theſe to each company belong 
4 plotnik or carpenter to make the baggage- 


| waggon and whatever elſe is wanted of wood, ” 


ſtmith, and a tzerulnik or ſhaver, all three to be 


conſidered and paid as common troopers. 
3 Though each ſquadron preſents only 138 oY 
-—” front, yet on account of the ſubalterns, & ie 


* This i is becauſe many young ſubalterns are taken out 
of the guards to be made officers in the field-regiments ; or 
even becauſe not every one ho is advanced can immediately 
: find a poſt. 
| — they 
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they are obliged to have 155 ſaddle-horles, 
_ beſides draught horſes. 


In the turkiſh war the army being obliged to 


act in ſeveral places at once, the troops were 


divided into ſo many corps, and therefore the 


main body of the army was ſometimes not very 


numerous, and yet was always victorious ; ; what 


3 muſt we conclude but that the men are brave, = 
and capable of any enterpriſe *. *, Anecdotes are 
related of brave and reſolute officers who acquired 


great renown in the two laſt wars againſt the | 
Turks by acts of real heroiſm t; ; and as for the 


» We are not in pw to 2 * much the bes 
as the utility and courage of the ſoldiers, and the ſucceſs 


-. has every where attended them, particularly in modern 


times. A veteran ſoldier will even frequently inſpire 8 


titude into a young officer. — Among a great many other OW 


2 anecdotes which I might quote, I ſhall mention only one of 
:=W officer of the yzgers, who, defending a place i in Finland 

nn 1790, received 16 wounds. On his falling, two of his 
1 helped him up and ſtood ſupporting him, ſaying, 2 


5 Only command us, and we ſhall certainly conquer!” He 


commanded, and they kept their word. The Swedes were 


| beat off, and the ruſſian yzger-commando maintained their 
. poſts under their E who was 1 made . 


1 major. 


be 'F Their names are known Aber by the ——_ or by | 
the rewards they received, at leaſt in part. It is not only : 

- turkiſh and other irregular armies ; they are able to beat 
regulars alſo, as was evinced in the ſeven years war as well 
as the laſt war with the Turks. 


HR 3 


— 


murmur or complaint * - executes every com- 


ahi; when led on by experienced and valiant generals | 


qualities we aſcribe to the Ruffian lie in his national charac- ” 
| ter as being proper to the whole nation. It is ſomewhat 
55 furpriſing that perſons who cannot deny them to the ruſſian 
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men, they were pronounced even by Frederic II. 
to be excellent ſoldiers. The ruſſian ſoldier will 
not fall back one ſtep, while his commander 
| bravely keeps his ground; he contents himſelf 
with an extremely little pay, and with very flen- 
der diet, and is always cheerful ; hungry and 
thirſty, he traverſes the heavy ſands of the deſerts 
under the load of his accoutrements, without 


mand ; 3 reckons nothing Impoſſible or too diffi. 
5 cult; does every thing that he i is ordered with. 1 
out ſhunning any danger ; and i is inventive of a 
thouſand means for accompliſhing his deſign, 
What may not be performed with ſuch an + army 


* That i is, when he ſees 8 the comaniie'; is not to 
: blame for the ſcarcity. - — Indeed the veteran ſoldier wil 
hold out longer than the young recruit. 8 50 


+ We need only advert to the victories which a ſmall body 4 
ſometimes gained over a party of the enemy conſiſting =: 
twice their number, i in the two laſt turkiſh wars. The ſame 
_ obſervation may be made concerning the fleet. The good 


ſoldiers, (and likewiſe to the boors,) yet pretend that they 
D proceed either from their vaſſalage or their inherent ſtupi- 
dity : the Don-kozak is no vaſſal, and yet is brave; ; the 
ruſſian boor is indeed a vaſſal, but he is any thing leſs than 
ſtupid : he is extremely artful and cunning, and fitted d by 
| nature for every thing. 


in 
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in whom they have confidence . Let the foldier 
but ſee that he is ſpared as much as poſſible, he 

attaches himſelf with all his ſoul to his com- 

mander t, and performs almoſt miracles, — Well 

might the empreſs ] denominate the Ruſſians. 
an obedient, brave, intrepid, 2 and 
powerful people. - 
The opinion n 2 chat peter 1. 
was the firſt who took foreign officers into his. 
: ſervice, and raiſed regular regiments by their 
means, is unfounded; perhaps alſo the addin, = 
that he learned the manual exerciſe in the firſt 


formed company ; for, without mentioning. the 
905 5 which had been eſtabliſhed long be- 


1 * Peter I. Ha his countrymen, 3 be faid after ſuf. 5 
LE fering many loſſes, that his army would ſoon learn to beat TT 
I Charles XII. at firſt the attack of a N regular - : 
1 enemy was a firange thing to them. : 


„ the turrkiſh war of 1770, TORE" Proſorofſey allowed 3 

"Ih corps to appear without hair-powder and without whiten- 
ing their leathers : by this indulgence he won the hearts of 
his ſoldiers. — Prince Potemkin, ſome few years ſince, dif- 
_ carded throughout the army, not only a part of their heavy _ 

arms, for inſtance, the pallaſh of the infantry, but alfo the 

\ inconvenient narrow coat, the bair-dreffing which was fuch 
5 a heavy loſs on their time and their ſleep, and which cauſed . 
am unneceſſary expence in powder, with other i in convenience 
and all the world knows how the ſoldiers were — to : 

; him with heartfelt gratitude. 


=2 In her letter of grace to the nobility in 1785. 5. 
HH 4 fore 
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fore him as a ſort of regular militia in continual 
ſervice, but which he for weighty reaſons abo- 
| liſhed, his father had already cauſed ſeveral, 
quite regular regiments, to be formed by fo. 
_ reign officers, which were ſtationed not at Moſ. 
co but at Tula : among theſe were particularly © 
| Engliſhmen and Scotſmen. In the archives of 
dhe college of war are preſerved the liſts of them 
and their pay. Theſe officers might put a re- 
giment on the dt footing ; but it was not by 
their doing that the ruſſian ſoldier had thoſe good 
qualities juſt mentioned, and which form a part 
of the national character. On the other hand 


Peter I. was the creator of his army, not by hav. 


N uſual pay. 


this occaſion, moſt of them perhaps the invention of an idle 


ing formed ſome regular regiments, but by con- 


ſtituting it purely o of ſuch, with the exception as 


the irregular troops ſtill in being, and by intro- 
ducing the raiſing of recruits and the head - mo. 
1 inſtead of the former practice of making the 
nobles and their ſerfs 40 ſervice in the — t, I 


: . To . one e of 5 op” another of thin 
— commanded by a Scotſman as colonel, and . 


8 ſtaff's company in each of them ; 5 he received four times the . 


+ Many nete — are relat * of what n on 


moment, or at leaſt much exaggerated ; but, ſuppoſing they 


were true, they excite neither laughter nor ſurpriſe, as, on 


Eq the introduction of cuſtoms, the like might have 


> bappenc 
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— Ever ſince his time, every German, without 
regard to birth, upon proper behaviour is gra- 
dually advanced, and becomes an officer *. How- 
ever, the late empreſs granted conſiderable pri- 
vileges by ukaſe to the nobility. A young man 
of burgher condition muſt have performed twelve 
years of good ſervice before he is made an of- 
cer, (particularly good conduct produces ex- 


„ — 


—_ 


1 3 8 : F 7 
* 5 — — 


RRC 
that time a certain boyar thought a major- general ſuperior 


to a lieutenant · general, and in making out the patent, in 


the emperor's abſence, committed a miſtake. Of another 


Ve are told, that, inſtead of giving an officer the reprimand, 
or putting him under arreſt, as he was bid, he ordered him 
3 | have the . 6 e. to be beaten with 1 but - 


dd * Sa. up the ks of \ war, became the 


only lieutenant field-marſhal in the ruſſian army, and laſtly Eos 


went back to Auſtria, was ſo incenſed at this behaviour, | 
dat he threatened, with all the foreign officers, to quit the 


| - ſervice unleſs the aggrieved officer was honourably dif. 


- charged, and compenſated in ſome way or other for the 
inſult he had received. As the boyar knew that ſubalterns 


even of noble birth might be corporally puniſhed with beat- 


ing, (which was only aboliſhed by the late empreſs in the 


pFÿear 1775) he might be led into the miſtake chat ſuch TE 
3 puniſhment was proper for the offending — | 


— under-officers, who by birth were raſſal-boors, 
may by good behaviour riſe to be officers. = 


I 


ceptions 


_ the provinces ; ; becauſe poſts i in the civil depart- 


F ſerved ; but Catharine II. reformed this abuſe. 5 
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ceptions to this rule). Accordingly, whoever 
enters the military ſervice, whether in the guards 
or in marching regiments, if he would get early 
promotion muſt bring proof of his noble de- 
ſcent. — As the nobility by this means are ra- 
pidly advanced, we ſee in the marching regi- 
ments a number of young officers, particularly 
from the guards, who, after having ſerved or 
been enliſted ſome years, have been removed 

thither *. Nevertheleſs there are perſons enough 
who have grown grey under arms, or ſome- _ 

times, eſpecially i in profound | peace, remain long - 
in the ſame poſt f. — Some were apprehenſive 
that the army would loſe many good officers by 
the introduction of the new mode of governing 


ment are attended with more convenience and a 
- better ſalary. But it occaſioned no defect in 
the army; 3 nay, many regiments, previous w-- 
the breaking out of the laſt * war, had ſeveral ſu- 


mans ſtaff. officers as well as others. Ed 


: * Iti was ing a praiice for young cad eſpecially 
f hronians, &c. to procure patents as poliſh officers, and then 
to enter the ruſſian ſervice as officers, without having Dy 


: + This was s particularly the 1 6 the laſt wk _ 
war, m the heavy * which made promotion * . 
flow in coming. 


During _ 


| theirs in the perſon of the general field-marſhal 


During and ſoon after the war of 1770 the 
late empreſs thought good to make ſeveral regu- 
lations in the army. Among others ſne ordered 
that all the heavy cavalry ſhould have their 
own chief, namely, the general field-marſhaj 
count Romantzof; as well as the light-horſe, 


prince Potemkin. Farther, that ſome perſonages, 
become famous for great exploits, ſhould have 
honourable. ſurnames annexed to thoſe of their 


family, as, | Romantzof-Zadunaiſky, Potemkin- 5 


Tavritſcheſky, Suvarof-Kymnitiky ; as alſo, that 


ſome, as a particular mark of favour, ſhould 5 


have a peculiar regiment, though under the 1 


3 former reigns, no general had ever received the 


= like. | To this muſt be eſpecially added, that 


15 prince Potemkin was appointed general inſpector 7 


--o the whole army, to whom ſeveral ſub-inſpec- WY 
tors were added. He put a ſtop to numberleſs 


i 1 diſorders, abuſes, and uſurpations, which had 
" crept i into ſome} regiments, z and called ſeveralnegli- 


: gent o or rapacious commanders to a ſevere: account. : 


5 - The empreſs Ebzaberh | in "the ſeven-years-war gave SEES; 
ie company the name of the Schuvalof. corps. — Te regl- : 


ments formerly never took their names from a general, 


. always from a town or province. Latterly ſome ex · 
ceptions have been made to this rule. 


BY 
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By the entirely new arran gement adopted for : 
the army in 1764, the colonels acquired much 
more authority than before, and at the ſame 
time the opportunity for making conſiderable 
advantage, eſpecially in the cavalry *. Some 
people expreſſed great ſurpriſe at this; ; but 
without reaſon, for the colonels were {till under ; 


which had been formerly A ws pay very 
dear for many of the neceſſaries belonging to 


the regiments, faved great ſums of money by the 
new regulation. — Under the empreſs Eliza- 


| beth many young colonels, who had intereſt at 
court, frequently got a great deal by it, or al- 5 
: lowed their ſoldiers all manner of licence. Pre- 
vious to the ſeven-years-war four regiments were 5 
particularly notorious, and many towns were 


teerrified on hearing that either of them were to . 


8 quartered there, and would raiſe a ſum of 
| money to be free from ſuch * In the late CE 


” * This was teas by the purchaſe of 1 . and 7 
other neceſſaries, particularly when the cavalry were not 


the ſame reſponſibility as before; and the eroun 


completely mounted. — However, theſe are matters with - 

which we have nothing to do. We ſhall only juſt mention, 
that many had rather always remain colonels than be ap- 
pointed generals, as in that caſe they loſe their regiment. 
Only brigadiers remain as colonels with their regiments, 


ruſſian , 


or ſervants. 


THE ARMY. 


 Rubles, * 


an 


* The firſt equipment of a | dragoon 25 17 rubles 4523 

4 kopecks, and afterwards yearly 7 rubles 29.27; kopecks. 

However, for the firſt, ſome articles furniſhed from the 
commiſſariat are not included, ſuch as ſaddle, bridle, &c. 

vor horſe, forage, ſtanding, and keep. — Concerning the 2 

| pay of the officers, it muſt be obſerved, I. that the officers 

of the garriſon-regiments in the towns of the Baltic have - 

double the pay of other g. 


reign none of theſe diſorders happened, as the 
_ empreſs was extremely anxious and took care to 
provide that the ſubjects ſhould neither be mo- 
leſted in their houſes nor their buſineſs by the 
quartering of ſoldiers, and which ſhe cauſed to 
be expreſsly inculcated in the articles of war. 
In general it may be affirmed, that no army 
= Europe proportionately coſts ſo little as the 
and that no loldier in Europe can 


ſubſiſt 


rriſon-regiments ; 2. that the 
| officers of all marching regiments have three times the 1 
ol the officers of the regiments in the provinces; 3. that 
the private men in the guards have double the pay of thoſe 5 
in the marching regiments. . = 
= a general field-marſhal is ae per annum 7000 rubles : 
4 200 rations, valued at 1140 rubles and 16 denſhiks or ſervants. 


A wt | in | chief. 
- meme 
A major-general - 

A brigadier 
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ſubſiſt on ſo little pay as the ruſſian *. — The 
annual expenditure for the ſupport of the army 
will be touched upon occaſionally in the * 


* ng ſection. 


»• „ 


,,, Kop. Dent, 
A lieutenant-colonel 360. For rations, 6. 70. 4: 


A major + - 300. 62 70 3 
. 28 50 2 
4 
1 
1 


A lieutenant - 120. —— 22 80 
A ſecond lieutenant 84. — 17 10 

An enſign TY as Gillis 

A quarter maſter of ; 5 
a regiment . 84. — 22 80 i 

An adjutant - 120. —— 22 80 1 

From this table, and the paragraph immediately precedin * 


- 47 0 


' 


8 we may find out the pay of the officers belonging to the 
regiments in the garriſons and governments. — A private 
man is allowed yearly 10 rubles 98 kopeeks, beſides three 

8 barrels of meal, a certain quantity of griſt or coarſe oatmeal, 
234 pounds of ſalt, and fleſh to the value of 72 kopeeks : all 
theſe articles are computed at 17 rubles 74 kopeeks. But 
6 rubles 35 kopeeks are deducted from the pay of every 
private man for clothing, medicines, fleſh, cartridges, and 
repairing of firelocks. His w hole clothing from head to 

5 foot coſts near 12 rubles. — The denſhiks are taken out of 
the recruits to attend on the officers and for the ſupport = 
: every one of theſe, 11 rix dollars and 2x kopeeks are paid - | 
annually out of the military chelt ; but the mailers are bügel | 
to clothe them. 


„What other european ſoldier will ſubſiſt on an annual Z 


; pay not amounting to more than 7 or 8 rubles, or when in 
garriſon only half that 8284 and with the nicely weighed {vo 
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SECTION u. 
of the * 


Russ is ; poſſeſſed of ſeveral fleets, entirely 


diſtinct from each other. She has one in the 


: Baltic, and another in the Euxine : the former 
under the admiralty of St. Peterſburg ; ; but not 
the latter, which, therefore, cannot in any point 


— view be conſidered as only a diviſion of the 
bother; and by an eſpecial ukaſe, on account of 
5 diſtance, has its own high-admiral, who was 
prince Potemkin. To theſe muſt be added a 


third, the galley- fleet, whoſe chief was the prince 


of Naſſau-Siegen, but immediately under the ; 
empreſs. | — Al the three fleets were in actual e 


| ſervice during the laſt war. 


The emperor Peter]. was creator of the * 2 
85 ER fleet. Before his reign the Ruſſians had, 
indeed, ſmall veſſels for mercantile or tranſport 8 


ſervice, which they navigated along the * - 
2 the rivers; but they were ſuch wretched 5 
things as we ſtill ſee in ſome places on the rivers 


between Kola and Archangel, &c. no iron is . 


uſed in their conſtruction, not even a ſingle nail. 5 


DEG: Armed veſſels, much leſs ſhips of waTr, were at . 


that time not known i in Ruſſia. But that great 8 


monarch 


1778 38 ſhips of the line, 15 frigates, 4 prunes and 109 
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monarch travelled into foreign countries for the 

ſake of learning a better method of building 

ſhips, and of introducing it into his empire. He 
| raiſed a maritime force *, and cauſed a ſet of re- 
gulations to be printed for the eſtabliſhment of 
a navy. Since his deceaſe the government has 
not always beſtowed the fame _ of atten- 
tion on the fleet. : 

In the year 1741 it conſiſted of 23 ſhips "= 

the line, 9 frigates, 3 bomb. ketches, 7 n, 5 

and 80 new · built gallies. 

In 1757 they could only count 21 Une of 
| battle ſhips, (ſome of which were in very bad 
condition,) 6 frigates, 2 bomb-ketches, 2 prames, 

2 fire-ſhips, and go gallies. — The crews for 
te whole fleet, including the gallies, were com- 
puted at 20,2 39 men, which, however, 1 | 
- uſual,) were not complete. e 
In the year 1781 they had 34 ſhips 4 war, 
but their number was to be increaſed to 54 7. 
Whether fo many börſt-rates, without the 9 
- gates, were n. * * in time : of peace; 


8; Mr. Cote | is 17 opinion, that the 6 what to the 
empire produced the fleet, though not ſufficient exerciſe for DH 
; the failors : but experience. has ſhewn this to be 2 miſtake. ; 


:F 'The 3 author mentions them to have had i in the year 1 


gallies. 
allo. 
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allo whether at the commencement of the hſt 
war (as ſome were frequently laid by as old and 
_ unfit for ſervice) ſo many were aQually in being 
for the Baltic, I cannot determine. That Ruſſia 
had confiderable fleets, forming together a very 
reſpectable naval force, every one knows from 
the ſeveral actions that have taken place in the 
Baltic and in the Black ſea, or may be ſeen 

from the following curſory view *®. En: 
The BaLTic FLEET, at the dds ant * 5 
duke war i in 1788, was of ſtrength ſufficient to 


Hochland conſiſted of 30 fail, whereof 17 were 
1 the line, (one of 108 guns, the reſt of 74 
and 64, together carrying 1228 cannons, and 

VB 7 large frigates. But at that time ſome men of 

war had failed to Copenhagen, and 6 lay at 
| Archangel nearly ready for ſea. — | 


ber t; beſides, all the ſhips were not ſent out. 


avis of delivers a ſatisfactory account of the ruſſian n 


I + Gatterer, in his Abriſs der Geographie, Fo f 
. where he probably means only the Baltic fleet, ſers it 


| — an” ROE 196 . 


defeat the aims of the ſwediſh navy, by coming 
off victorious in an engagement. The force of 


we muſt not limit the whole fleet to that num. : 


== On their appearing at ſea again in the follow- — vu 
ing year 1789 they were ſtated by ſome to con- — 


0 Te vill vor be deemed ess © no duck? that 1 1 


my” yards of Cronſtadt, Peterſburg, and Archangel, 


ready at rn. Without theſe the beet = 
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fiſt of 33 line of battle ſhips, without reckoning 

thoſe which went to the galley fleet under vice- 

| admiral Kruſe: for, at the ſea fight (if the mere 
cannonading of ſome ſhips may be ſo called) the 

ruſſian fleet, according to their own account, 
conſiſted of 20 ſhips of the line, with ſome fri- 

gates and ſmaller veſſels; others ſpoke of 22 


farfi-rates and 6 frigates. Preſently afterwards = 


5 they were conſiderably reinforced by the coming 
up of the afore. mentioned ſhips from Kiceger bay. 
But they were all this while at work in the 


in making 2 conſiderable addition to the fleet. 


For it is well known that from autumn 1788 to 


- the ſummer of 1789, at Peterſburg and Cron- 
ſtadt the following men of war were built: 3 off 


10 guns, 4 other ſhips of the line, (all of oak | 
and ſheathed with copper, ) 5 chebecks of 883 

guns, 6 ſchooners of 28 guns, with ſeveral gal- 
lies and gun- boats. But at the concluſion of 
be year 1789 twenty ſhips of war quite new lay 


. 42 *-o 4 


= ual. WET affirmed, that ati | 
| hes were new-built ; but they were 'wrongly informed, * 
exeral of the old were retained for ſervice. 1 


r. who wa at Archangs) 3 in the year 1789, and 


4 This is tated on the authority of a ſea officer of great > 4 


frequently _ 
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at ſea on the 26th of May 1790 confiſted _= 30 
ſhips of the line and 18 frigates. 


The FLEET IN THE BLACK SEA was already 
very conſiderable when the late empreſs was at 


Taurida, ſo as to excite in her a very agreeable 
ſurpriſe. — In the year 1787 it conſiſted of about 


18 ſhips of the line, that is, 12 at Sevaſtopol 
and 6 at Kherſon , of 24 frigates, 6 gun-boats, 


aud a great number of tranſports. In 1789 the 
* fleet in actual ſervice was 11 line of battle ſhips 


mud ſeveral large frigates. In 1790 it is men- 
F tioned in the Hamburgh gazette as compoſed = - 


12 men of war of the line, a great number of 
frigates, gallies, chebecks, and gun - boats, with 


2d flat bottomed veſſels. — The fleet in the 
0 compoſed of 35 fail in the year 1788, . 


but on account of the ſhallows there had no 


. large ſhips. 3 
. Archipelago there were rey 3 ſhips i in oe 
the year 1789, namely Xx frigate of 36 gone, 


ready in the Baltic. = 
n i well en that foch large Hh of wr can 


: another of 20, and 1 chebeck of 16. 


— „ 


—— 


— 


1 1 1 YORK on a thoſe. new 3 — i 


haps it might be fr wont of 298 not al. e A 


neither be built nor employed there as i in the Baltic, from GT 
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Bogue and on the Dniepr, not far from Bender. 
At the end of the year 1789 it conſiſted already = 
of 40 ſchooners, of 6 to 12 guns; but in the 
ſpring of 1790 they were 100 complete. $1 


back to St. — 
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But Ruſſia has alſo raiſed a flotilla on. the 


The GALLEY FLEET came into notice again 5 


by the ſea fight in the year 1789. — Peter I. 
bad made uſe of this fleet in his war againſt 
1 Sweden, as did afterwards the empreſs Elizabeth 
on a like occaſion. — That i in the ſummer of 
1789 it did not conſiſt entirely of new gallies, 

5 but that ſeveral of the old were retained for ſer- 5 
vice has been already mentioned. In the " a 
- gagement of the za th of Auguſt, the number — 
all the veſſels belonging to this fleet, great and 
| ſmall, was reported at 110, which was pretty 
near the truth; for, by the account of an of. 
7 ficer, who was then on board the fleet, the fri- 
gates, gallies, gun- boats, &c. all together were 
104; though, for various reaſons, all were not 
in the engagement, and therefore the victory - 
ou Sht not to be aſcribed to the ſuperiority of num 
bers. Beſides, the ſwediſh fleet had taken a very 
8 advantageous poſition among the iſlands, and 
| blocked up the paſſage where they apprehended 
an attack. On which account it cauſed the ruſ- 


„Some were found to be atterl unſerriceable, and ſent 


| fan 
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fan fleet ſo much trouble to come at them: 
however, they ſurmounted all difficulties, and 
gained the well-known deciſive victory. In 

the year following, 1 790, they appeared in much F 

greater force at ſea. 5 
The admiralty i is at Peterſburg, with a high ; 
admiral at its head, which place was held by the 


. grand duke for many years. As an imperial Ty 


5 college it belongs to a following article. — That 


5 the fleet i in the Euxine or Black ſea is not under z 
its cognizance has been already remarked. 


The Baltic fleet in the year 1789, beſides i its — 


high admiral and ſome other officers of emi- z 
nence, had 1 admiral, (in 1786 there were 


5 three, 4 vice-admirals, and 5 contre-admirals ; 


amongſt. whom ſuch admirals and vice-admirals . 
are not compriſed as were appointed to the 


: galley-haven, the marine-cadet-corps, or as gene- 


5 ral pay- -maſters, general-commiſſaries At , . 


1 ſip belonging to the Swedes would have eſcaped. The at- Nl 
tack was begun with impetuoſity from behind, 1 in order 3 


All means of ſaving themſelves by flight. The latter met 


force the paſſage that had been blocked up, which wag. e 
| likewiſe ſncceſsfully accompliſhed. A lighter attack was 


to have been made in front, where, as the Swedes had left 


* Had the plan aa to its full extent, ſcarcely _- „ 


there an open paſſage, they would have been cut off from 


with ſome impediments that have never yet been ſpecified | 5 


— 0 
ä 11 = = To 
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To inſert the regulation of Peter I. relatin g 
to the rank and pay of the admirals and officers, 
&c. of his fleet, with all the alterations it has 
hitherto undergone, would only ſwell our pages 


without being of any utility. A few ſhort no- 
tices will amply ſuffice. In regard to rank : 


-.. Tas high admiral has the rank and pay of * 
general field-marſhal in the army. An admiral 
has thoſe of a general in chief. A vice-admiral 

_ thoſe of a need e A contre. admiral 


. thoſe of a major - general. 


1 captains in the nary were Aided by 
Peter I. into three claſſes: to thoſe of the firſt 
claſs he gave the rank of colonel ; to thoſe of the 

| ſecond, the rank of Leutenant-colonel ; and to 

thoſe of the third claſs that of major. There 
vere till the captain-commanders, to whom he 
8 aſſigned the rank of a brigadier. At preſent we 


never hear of a captain of the third claſs; ö the 1 


8 rank i is allotted as follows: 


W in the army. The captain of the firſt 


The captain-commander has the rank 4 C 


. _ claſs the rank of : a colonel. The captain of the — 


ſecond claſs that of a lieutenant-colonel. The 


RY captain-lieutenant that of premier-major. | The 
| lieutenant has the rank of a captain in the Ts : 


and the midſhipman that of a lieutenant. 


my | 
* . o 
N he 


N = 
The firſt captain ſometimes gets the rank of 
a major-general, without being therefore raiſed 
to a contre-admiral, as was the caſe with our 
countryman Mr. Gibbs, who ſtands in the liſts 
as captain of the fleet with the rank of major- 
general, with ſome chen, as  Melaikef, 
|  Odintzof, &. 
The pay of the — or high adi. 
nal per annum is 7000 rubles. That of an ad- 
miral 3600; a vice-admiral 2160 ; A contre-at- 5 
miral 1800 a captain- commander 840; A lieu- ” 
| tenant 200, and a midſhipman 120 rubles. — 
It is here to be remarked, that the officers are = 
_ allo wed dentſchiks *, or ſervants, namely, a 
> lieutenant 2, and the reſt in proportion. Lis. 2 
wiſe when they are at ſea the officers are allow. Ry 
TT. table-money, viz. in the Baltic each officer 
A monthly 7 rubles, and the captain ſomewhat N 
more. On long voyages this allowance is in- 
cCTreaſed f. Formerly every captain was pre» 
| ſented by the crown with a ſervice of filver- 5 
plate; J but this cuſtom has been long left off. i 
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„ It has before been eee that theſe firs mm 
” taken from the recruits. When the government is appre= 
henſive of burdening too much the empire by frequent ang 
umerous levies, the naval officer ſometimes aun 
with fewer, and even with no dentſchiki at all, LEES 
i In the Archipelago, if 1 am not miſtaken, in a. 
turkiſh * 1770, the monthly allowance was 12 rubles, 


Eu SE hk 
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It ſcarcely need be mentioned, that the offi. 5 
cers not only take precedence according to their 
rank, but whenever that is equal, it is ſettled 
by ſeniority *. Thus, for inſtance, eſpecially 
on board of large ſhips where there are ſeveral 
lieutenants together, the elder may give orders 
to the younger. — A captain-lieutenant can 

only have the command of a frigate. — On 
board of ſhip the nayy-officer | has the command- 
— the land- officer, even in caſes where the 7 

latter is of higher rank f. 8 5 

Ihe failors are divided into 2 Gan! to the 


firſt belong the experienced, at 18 rubles per 
annum each; but thoſe of the ſecond claſs have 
only 12. But we are very lately aſſured, that F 
be, the tertial | « of each of the firſt claſs i is is only 3. 


* He tt is aber in che 88 cannot . 3 oy 


be ordered by a younger, but when they come together 
the latter muſt reſign the command to the former. e 


85 :M Some officers of the army unacquainted with this; and 
> what is more, ſome officers of the guards, who were on 


board the galley- fleet in the year 178g, expreſſed at firſt 


great aſtoniſhment and took umbrage at it. The latter, par- 1 


ticularly, thought that nobody but the empreſs could put 
them under arreſt. But an order ſoon came from court | 


that taught them better. Os 


t Inſtead of quarterly 3 \ England, : 
all officers and placemen in Ruſſia, whether civil, military, 
naval, or eccleſiaſtical, receive their pay by tertials, that is, 


at three 2 times in the year. 


*nbls 
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rubles 60 kopecks, and that thoſe of the ſecond: 
receive no more than 2 rubles 50 kopeeks, 
which amounts annually for the firſt to 10 rubles 


30 kopeeks, and for the latter to 7 rubles 50 


kopeeks . Moreover, they are fed while at 
ſea; but when on ſhore each receives his ordij- 


nary proviſion, as in the land ſervice. — The 


5 with which they likewiſe may have the rank of 


ſailors are not left without hopes of promotion, 7 
as the ſeveral offices and polts about the ſhip are 
conferred upon them according to their good . 


b behaviour. | Any one who knows how to write 
„ chance of being advanced to be ſkipper, 


in which capacity he has the care of the ſails, ; 


cordage, &c. and at the ſame time is raiſed to . 


the rank of a captain in the army, (but never 5 


2 higher,) and yet remains ſkipper EQ before. — _ 


The children of the failors and marines are kept 5 


at ſchool, and at length promoted to ſteerſmen, L 


n in the yy; but without, therefore, lay- . 


* hls a is ied: the wen eee 


- officer; but, as it has been advanced by ſome travel- 


lers, that the ſailors receive 1 5 rubles monchly, 1 =o . 


- obſerved, that this ought not to be underſtood of the or- 


dinary pay: only ſome free people, who came and offered 


| themſelves to ſerve on board the galley- fleet, received 


monthly from 8 to 15 rubles. Even the turkiſh priſoners, 


who were in Peterſburg, —_— by this * ray, offered 
to ſerve in the galley- fleet. 
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ing down the poſt of a ſteerſman. — To a ſhip 
of 100 guns [the crew Is uſually reckoned at 
zoo men, in which are included failors, 
marines, ks! are commonly called battalions,) 
and the engineers. But the crews are not 
always complete. 5 1 88 
The harbours for the feet have been already 
mentioned, nothing 1 more therefore need here be 
faid of them. — The expence attending the 
maintenance of the navy was formerly eſtimated 
at about 1,200,000 rubles : : in regard to which 
we are to conſider that many articles are very 
cheap in Ruſſia, and that the crews are paid 
much leſs wages than i in other countries, parti- 
cularly in England. At preſent, as a greater 
number of fleets are kept up, and as they conſiſt | 


of far more ſhips than formerly, the coſt muſt be _— 


exceedingly increaſed. 
Ruffia had formerly no more than two dock- 
| yards, thoſe of Peterſburg and Archangel, to 
which have latterly been added thoſe of Kherſon, 
Cronſtadt, and Taurida. The ſhip- yard = 


5 Kherſon was s abſolutely — while there was : 


The ſwediſh officers who were taken priſoners bo the 
year 1790, confeſſed that the ruſſian fleet had excellent artil- 


lery. Their own fleet was in want of artilleriſts ; and there- 
fore thei ir cannon did far leſs injury than the ruſſian. 


no 


de entirely unloaded and diſmaſted. 
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no better place at which to build ſhips for the 
Euxine: but the ſituation is rather inconvenient, 
not only becauſe timber there muſt be procured 
at a very high price, but allo chiefly becauſe 
large ſhips cannot without difficulty be brought 
acroſs the Liman ; for which purpoſe they muſt 
The har= 
bours of Taurida afford far more commodious . 
mow for dock- yards. 8 = 
At Peterſburg and Cronſtadt the men wake war 
re conſtructed of oak, tranſported thither from 


the regions of Kazan at a great expence. Rs. 
in ſeveral diſtricts much nearer ſingle oak - trees 15 


re found; in Lettland and in Eſthonia, parti- 


4 cularly i in the circle of Hapſal, even oak-foreſts, . 


"ut they are ſmall, whereas thoſe of Kazan and 


Voronetch are of pretty large growth. T zar = 


ZE Peter I. ordered them to be carefully ſpared and 


0 encouraged for the purpoſes of ſhip-building. 


- Accordingly foreſters were appointed, who had 


= diſcharged ſoldiers under them : but theſe people 
| were a great plague to the inhabitants, and — 
. mitted all manner of exceſſes amongſt them * 0. | 


3 For 1 they theew oak- 3 into the court- 


Y kk of the Tartars, and then accuſed them of having 


cut down oaks; or bones of pork, and charged them with 


3 having kept bogs, which is prohibited * the mohammedan 5 
5 rcligion, Kc. 5 


for 
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for which reaſon they were aboliſhed in the 
year 1762*, However, every land-owner is 
careful of his oaks, as he can always get a good 
price for them. In Peterſburg every pood of 
oak- timber, including the expence of tranſport, | 

ſells for 15 to 25 kopeeks. 
At Archangel the ſhips are built of the wood i 
of the larch- tree f, which is very cheap; a 
quantity ſufficient for the conſtruction of a ſkip 
of 60 guns coſts there, if purehaſed with i integrity 
and caution, about 3000 rubles, and perhaps 

ſomewhat more. But for particular parts of the 


veſſel oak-timber is uſed, which is alſo brought _ 


chither from the ͤ„— of Kazan + 


2 n in the earlier 1 of his Gen men- 
tions a foreſter {till in 1770 in the diſtrict of Kazan; it is 
poſlible that there might be one, but the office was aboliſhed 
in 1762. | | . | 
| + Some german writers are of; opinion that if the lurch : 
afford not better timber than the oak, it is at leaſt as good i 


TY this [ leave undecided, but I doubt it very much. At times ON 
5 fir i is uſed with the larch in conſiderable quantities. 


4 Mr. Buſching, i in the laſt edition of his Geography, - 


E | commits a ſlight miſtake in ſaying that. at Archangel the 


ſhips are built of the oak-timber growing there. No oaks 

at all grow there, as I have been uniformly told by officers £ 
belonging to the yard, as well as by our worthy country- 

man the late Mr. Veamcs, who was maſter-ſhip-builder there 920 


for many yours: 
Though 


Thougli oak- timber is ſo dear at Peterſburg, 
pyet 20 years ago enough for a ſhip of 80 guns 
might be had for only about 10,000 rubles ; and 
the fir- timber for a light veſſel (ketch, pink, or 
yacht) capable of carrying from 20 to 30 can- 
nons, about 900 rubles. ' But, from the great 

conſumption of it ſince, waſte, neglect, and other 


|  , cauſes, the price of it now is greatly raiſed; the 


timbers for one of theſe light veſſels can perhaps 5 
hardly be got by the crown for 2000 rubles. 
A half. chebeck completely finiſhed coſts i it now 5 

5 about 12,00; but a ſhip of the line of 100 7 

5 fully equipped, at leaſt 100,000 rubles *, 
even more. ; 


"hi n is N to be d [of the Taft = 
wars formerly every thing was much cheaper, as the crown | 
employed its own people as workmen ; but ſince, by reaſon 


of the great increaſe of buſineſs, it is obliged to hire ftran- 8 


gers, who, according to their capacities receive wages 


unheard of at the yards there. It was well known however, . 


and the empreſs knew it herſelf, that great impoſitions were 


„ practiſed i in making the contracts, and in many other par- 


; Knowles, while he was in that country to tell her majeſty, 5 
that the expence and waſte was ſuch, that if her whole em. 


pire was made of wood, the people at the yards would find 
means to conſume it all and rum her exchequer befides ; 
adding, that he would engage to fetch all the materials for 

2 — pay the dutics * . and 
8 Lelixer ‚ 


| ticulars. It was this that occaſioned admiral fir Charles 


9 and want of attention, in concurrence with the 


E Among other rumours it was ſaid that a certain chancery 
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It has been more than once obſerved by former 
writers, that the oak-timber of Ruſſia and of 
the north, in general, is not ſo durable as in 
other countries. This however is not aſſented 
to by others, who affirm that probably negligence 


| freſh water of the Neva, may greatly contribute 
to a premature corruption'® 4 ; for Ep alert M 


7 4 to „ fo England ths — 3 at 


much leſs coſt than they ſtood her 1n at her own dock-yards. | 


” had formerly given na report that the ſtores in the Magazines Zi 
were ſpoilt ; having received the wiſhed-for order to ſell 
5 them all to the public, certain perſons of that office, by 


means of their conſidents, bought all the beſt at a very low _ 
3 price; then, by a podrad (contract) with the ſame chan- | 
cery, ſtruck a bargain for new deliveries, and ſent back to 


” the magazines the very materials at a very high price which 
they had declared to be ſpoilt. — Of numberleſs impoſitions 


of the ſame nature Catharine II. had too much ſagacity not 

to be aware; but ſhe did not know rightly how to help her- 
” ſelf: ſhe conſidered them a8 things of a like nature have 
---” hass conſidered i in other countries, as the cheeſe-parings and | 


candle-ends of a great buttery. - — Many a cable and many 0 


au anchor have been loſt and ſupplied in the firſt port after 


leaving Cronſtadt in a favouring breeze, and many a ſuit of Y 
allt has been blown away in extremely fine weather. 


| ® They think particularly that ſome of the fault may lie 
in the choice of the timber and in the working it up; the 
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to be a well-known fact, that if oak · timber be 

felled with due precaution and at the proper 

ſeaſon, then ſet to dry i in the ſhade and under 
cover, and laſtly laid for a time in falt-water to 
ſoak, it acquires its due degree of durability. 
The admiralty has not been inattentive to this 
important object, by propoſing a premium ta the 
beſt literary productions upon it *. The freſh- 


water | cannot poſſibly be avoided while Cron- = 


ſtadt is the only ſafe and ſpacious harbour for | 
the fleet. Were Roggervyk | | in Eſthonia put 


= into a . condition it would 1 no longer need 


„ leſs i injurious to the ſhips than a number 0 fah-water 


. — — ww In R N * IF] 


latter is done perhaps too haſtily and without proper „ 
ſpection: the former being delivered by podrad, the feller N 
x very eaſily finds means for hood-w inking the receiver. It 
5 unfrequently happened that ſhips immediately after 


| the launch have been pronounced unſerviceable. 


: 8 Qu of theſe was obtained by paſtor Graſſman i in the e 
year 1779 for his diſſertation on the long duration of ſhip- 


timber; on which he Pun. A IO; work 5 
in 1790. 5 | WY 


+ Admiral Knowles ld that the 6 


tricks that he could mention. 3th 


t The unſurmountable obſtacles which the late 1 . 
met with in the proſecution of this grand and expenſive un- 


dertaking, made her reſolve « on 2 n in 
the year 8 


16 


to 
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to lie in Be uber, — Some think i it probable 
that at Reval* a better harbour than that of 
Cronſtadt might be had, in regard to the water, 
if only half the money were to be laid out upon 
it that has been expended at Roggervyk. "a 
Perhaps it would be Poſſible to make a good 
harbour i in the bay towards Vyborg. 


: In regard to the ſhip- yards it remains to be 
mentioned, that the ſhips at Peterſburg and 
Archangel are built in docks, and then launched 


from the ſtocks, by which method a ſhip is 
| liable to ſuffer great damage t; whereas m3 


: Cronſtadt, when the ſhip is ready, water is let 
into the canal, and it floats out without any 


poſſibility of hurt. — The dock- yards at Arch- 


: hg are not in the town, but at 5 verſts diſtance . 


De . 1 was a at St. Pn that <a had 
bens made for enlarging the harbour at Reval. Undoubtedly 43 


it mightbe enlarged, and at no very enormous expence: but 9 


the queſtion is, whether it would afford a proper ſecurity . 


OD oy againſt ſtorms. There is one difficulty at Reval as well as 
— * Cronſtadt, chat the ſea i in the ſpring is rather late i in being 
freed from i Ice. This prevents the ſhips from . out N 


: early. The caſe i is very different at Roggervyk. 


+ This happened not many years ſince to a hiente 3 


Archangel, as ſhe was launching ſhe broke her back and 
| then beat in one of her bows by running againſt the pier, ſo 
| that ſhe was obliged to uudergo a thorough repair. 


from it on an iſland in | the Dvina, nam 
Solombol *, pretty large and inhabited by people 


that belong to the yards; but all the houſes are 
of timber, though two ſtories high, on account 
bol the frequent inundations to which it is ſubje& 
in the ſpring. Oppoſite to it, on the other fide of 
- he river, dwell the pilots. Ships that are ready, 


and yet are not immediately or der ed to * 9 5 


it would be impoſlible for them to winter in the 
river on account of the current of i ice at its 

ES breaking | up, are conducted 30 verſts higher 8 
| where they have a ſort of harbour between the 

iſlands f. There i isa kind of fort with a garriſon; 3 

but without that, its ſituation, and the parts 

. adjacent, and the nature of the channel, render 
it ſecure enough againſt any hoſtile attempts. 


At this place too always lie a great number = 
tranſport-veſlels, for carrying cannons, ſtores, 
4 proviſions, &c. to the men of war, when they are 


| 10 be fitted out for ſea, from the magazines =. 


KH Archangel. The complete equipment, however, = 


| eannot be done there, nor nearer than | 70 verſts 


* + Buſching calls i it Solombal, ad not an i . a Y 5 
LS part of the town of Archangel. A "wy ulis error 25 
only juſt worth this notice, 5 


+ Probably this i is the place which Buſching « calls Lapo 


minka. 


ES . "i — <. + 


— from 
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from Solombol, in the diſtri where the light- 
houſe ſtands. To that place the ſhip muſt be 
conducted by pilots, becauſe the proper channel, 
notwithſtanding the breadth of the river, is ex- 
tremely narrow and abounds in ſhoals; and 
there 18 particularly a large land- bank which 


requires very nice management. All things 


conſidered therefore the conſtruction and equip- 
ment of men of war are here attended with many 


inconveniences; to which is ſtill to be added, 1 
that by the inundations which occaſionally ariſe 


> the iſland many of the materials and ſtotes 
are carried away and loſt, or great damages? 
otherwiſe ſuſtained by the crown. — But how 
different from all this is Cronſtadt . — | 
Though Ruſſia has always had a Sinn  through- | 


| out the preſent century, yet whether from want 


of opportunity or want of management, it never 
diſplayed its force and conſequence under any 
of the former reigns. But the _ under 


Catharine „ 


3 . Of w hich v we chere given a ſufficient aderipin already, : 
ol. i. P. 28. 3 5 
7 It has * 3 by nnn. who ſerved i in the 5 
war of Finland, in the reign of the empreſs Elizabeth, that 


dhe galley- fleet was at that time very ĩnact ve againſt hes 


a © 
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2 Swedes, frequently being at a loſs to know what to do, 
retreating ſometimes with timidity, and cautiouſly avoiding 


all 
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ce II. in the two laſt wars 2 the 
Turks and in that againſt the Swedes, manifeſted 
to the world what it could do, and with what 
brave people it was manned. The conceit chat 
they were not trained till the war of 1770, is 
confuted by the tranſactions of that peried. 
For the ruſſian fleet did not then gradually learn 
to gain a battle, but ſet out at once by defeating 
an enemy with a far greater number of * 
and ſhortly afterwards annihilated his navy *. 
The fleet with oars was not indeed brought out 


2 the former of the two turkiſh wars, and yet 


was able to bid defiance to > Sweden in regard to 
experienced ſeamen. 


* A 23 — a . ; 


„. 


: all — * coming to an engagement; ; till . Ts 


7 Keith bore down amongſt them and brought them into 


order. To which they added, that many of the officers 


i betrayed. the moſt conſummate - Ignorance | in maritime 8 
* ane ; 


» The notion ths 8 officers have had FR greater ory 
” 1 in every ſignal tranſaction is nothing to the purpoſe : 
| for they have never been commanders in chief; and even if 
that had been the caſe they could have done but little if 3 
fleet were in bad condition. As they were navigating ſeas = 


where the ruſſian flag had never before been difplayed, it 
I "= ely neceſſary to provide themſelves with foreign be: 
officers who were acquainted with thoſe ſeas. . 


RY 
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As the empreſs, even in the midſt of peace, 
was always building new ſhips of war at various 
places, which only waited for crews for being 

able to appear at ſea, ſeveral of them were kept 
ever in readineſs at Archangel ; and as, beſides, 


two navies were then maintained, of rhe Baltic 


and the Euxine, it was difficult to aſcertain the 
1 preciſe number of all the men of war from private 
accounts. However, | Beaufort“ greatly 1 
gerates the matter, by affirming that Ruſſia, in 
the year 1787, had a marine conſiſting of 100 
: ſhips of the line. Not even about the years 
1790 and 1791, though at that time all the ſhip- 


yards were fully employed, could ſhe number ſo 
many, even ſhould we take into the account the 


” large frigates which might act with thoſe of the 


line. For, according to an authentic ſtatement Z 


made by ſeveral eye. witneſſes, there lay i in the , 


| year 1791, to be ready in caſe of emergency, 
not far from Cronſtadt 32 ſhips of the line, and 
10 large frigates which were capable of being 
placed in the line, with all the neceſſary tranſ- 
yarn To and a row. fleet conſiſting of 249 gallies ; N 


. In his Grand a portefeuille politique. _ 


5 The Hamburg gazettes of 1791 "BAY of 33 line of : 
= battle ſhips, (among them 5 of 100 | na Þ 16 ſrigates, and 
24 Cutters. 


all 
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5 all excellently equipped and manned: heſides 


ſeveral men of war that were left behind un- 


rigged in the mole of Cronſtadt, and ſome 
entirely new at Archangel. But at that time it 


appeared by the Peterſburg-gazette, that in the 
laſt engagement with the Turks July 31, 1791, 
there were in the Euxine 16 ſhips, 2 frigates, 
2 bomb-ketches, 1 repeating tranſport, 1 fire- 
ſhip, and 17 cruizers. At the ſame time in the 

| Archipelago, by the Hamburg- gazette, me. 

ruſſian fleet conſiſted of 12 * which it is well N 


known were not of the line * 


In 1795 the fleet fitted out at Gn 8 
cruiſe in the Baltic conſiſted of 6 ſhips of 100 = 
guns; 10 of 74 guns, 3 of 66 guns, 6 frigates, 

and 2 cutters. The auxiliary fleet ſent to 

91 England by the empreſs was compoſed of 4 ſhips ä 

. 74 guns, 8 of 66 , 6 6 B, and | 


| 3 cutters. 


The ſtate of the ruſſian tw at Beete in 


the ſpring of 1796, after all the old veſſels had : 
# been condemned, Was as follows : 


0 What Ks ES 3 aceuſtomed to encounter + the tt 8 
| fwediſh fleet, would have made againſt that which 1 


cabinet of London threatened to ſend i into the Baltic, muſt 
5 de n now v left entirely to conjecture. 8 
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0 Waste . 
1— 80 80 
3 — 74 - - - - - 222 
| 6 — 64 . 384 
11 ſhips of the line 776 

1 ye W 3² ; 


19 _ Total 1 1,138 guns 


beſides thoſe. on the boa. which are now 
finiſhed. 


The flotilla at Odiffa, or W conſiſted 


| altogether of 25 very large and 60 veſſels of in- 


terior magnitude to be uſed as . 
for conveying the troops. 


Theſe veſſels are ſixty-four to ſeventy feet in 5 


length, draw fix feet water when loaded, and 5 
carry one very large cannon. They are rigged 
with a lattin fail and jib, and are provided with 
5 twenty-four oars ; beſides theſe, there are in theſe = 
ports a great number of other 2 domb. 
: ketches, ſchooners, brigs, Ne. | 


VIEW 


OF THE 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


VV 
REVENUES OF THE EMPIRE 


5 Ir i is no wander if 8 entertain mil. 
taken notions of the revenues of Ruſſia, ſince in 


the country itſelf they : are not to be accurately 
| aſcertained, not even in the office of the treaſurer- 


5 general *, 5. 


Becauſe the ſums which are there 


| — » to account are only a part, though a 
= * conſiderable part of them. 


The empire has ſources which though ex- 


5 tremely productive do not properly come under . 


the head of the ſtated n, but principally : 


_ Nor was any imperial high-treafurer * the 


general-procureur, prince Valunlly, always executed that oo 


5 office. : 


— — belong 
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belong to proprietary caſtabliſhments. For, 1. 
the nett incomes flow into various places and 
departments, where they cannot be accurately 
eſtimated ; ſome directly into the empreſs's own 
privy purſe; for inſtance, the profits ariſing | 
from the filver-mines of Kolhyvan and Nert- 
ſchinſk, which belong to the crown; others go 
to the college of war, others again to the medi- 


cal college, &c. 2. Many particular incomes 


(or which are properly regarded as ſuch) are 
aſſigned in perpetuity inſtead of pay, therefore 


in ſome meaſure cannot be calculated, as not 


being carried to account not even in the high- 
N treaſurer? 8 office; for inſtance, the beneficial 55 
- fiſhery of the river Ural granted to the ural Ko. 
zaks. 3. Some conſiſt in deliveries in kind, 5 
: which: are either not valued at all or charged at 
a very low price. Of this ſort are the arende- 
corn * of the crown-lands, and the rations of 
corn and hay from all private and public eſtates; 
the latter is, indeed, | compenſated ww the * 


* | Arendator, or  arrendator, in : Livonia, Efthonia, &c. 


= is a farmer of the farms, that is, he contracts with the 


crown for the rents of the farms; crown-arendator i is one „ 


w ho rents an eſtate belonging to the crown. By the term 
2 arende i is implied both the eſtate that i is let out and the ſum | 
for which it is let. Arende-corn is corn paid as rent by 


admodiation. 


tax, 


9 numbered at upwards of 39,000 heads, pay L 


c erown with carriages for the tranſport of the 
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tax *, but the crown has nevertheleſs confider- 
able profit out of it. 4. Many provinces and 
diſtricts, in lieu of all or ſome public taxes, per- 
form certain ſervices, which are never calculated 
among the revenues, but, by thoſe who would 
give the real amount of them, mult neceſſarily 
— conſidered as equivalent to money. Thus, 
all the Don-kozaks, with the various diſtinct 
branches of them, beſides other immunities 
granted them, Pay no public impoſts whatever, 
but in return perform military ſervice. The 


Tepterc ey, conſiſting of Tartars, Tichuvaſches, 
and Tſeheremiſſes, who in the province of Ufa 


but a very trifling capitation tax; but they are 
: in conſideration of that, obli ged to furniſh the 


rock-falt of Uetzk f. At the mines of Kolhy- is 


vano-voſkreſenſk 48,000 crown-boors execute . 
certain works inſtead of their poll- tax; 43 but 


neither their labour nor their head- money can 


= be entered in che accounts of the high-trea- DS 


* The occupier receives of the crown in ths compenſation pi 


. for a tſchetvert of r rye, which in 1789 was worth more than ; 


8 rubles, only two rubles, and muſt beſides carry it ſome- | 


times 120 or 180 miles to Riga. How much would it coſt 


the crown if it had to buy up the rye in the country, = 
5 convey it thither by hired carters? 2 


=>: Pallas, travels, tom. i. p. 17. — 
ſurers 
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ſurer's office as incomings. F. Some tribes pay 
their tribute, at leaſt partly, in furs or in hides. 
Theſe latter are for the army-conſumption, and 
therefore cannot be entered in any money-ac- 
count. 6. Many incomings are ſubject to great 
fluctuations, ſuch as the duties, the produce of 
the mines, &c. 7. With others, after deduct- 
ing the coſts and charges, which properly come 
under the head of expenditure, the bare profit 
is received, as at particular mine-works, the 
copper coinage, &c. but with others not: ac- 
cordingly great uncertainty muſt ariſe in the cal- 5 
culation. 8. Certain products which the crown 
receives from its domains, as, marble and pre- 
cious ſtones; 5; alſo certain wrought goods for the 


army and navy, OH cannon-balls from the mw: - 


| neries, are not claſſed among the articles of i in- 


dome, though they certainly are of that nature. | 


9. Conſiderable ſavings, which in other coun- 
tries cannot be made, ought to be regarded 


zs income, for example, the low pay of the ſol 
diers and ſailors, with many other things and 1 


peculiarities of the fame kind, which to avoid © 


Jy. muſt be omitted * ; which, however, . 


: * Thus, only to bring one example, i in the ruſſian my 
there i is no camp-bakery : every ſoldier is his own baker. 


A hole which he digs in the earth, having covered the 1 


tom with a ruſh mat, ſerves hum firſt for a kneading-trough, 
and then for his oven. 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be TY into account, or we ſhall be 
continually hable to miſtake ; and even could 
vue get fight of all the accounts of the treaſury, 
the mere inſpection of the money paid in would 
never put us in condition to draw a compariſon 
_ the real revenues of Ruſſia and thoſe of 
other kingdons. 
We need not, Gates, be ſurprized that 

foreign writers have eſtimated the ruſſian reve- 
nues either very erroneouſſy, or extremely dif. 


ferent one from another, and that we are to 


place no confidence i in their ſtatements. Some Dl 


eſtimate them at not more than 10 millions, 
while others for the year 1788 make them 


amount to 18. Mr. Buſching proceeds with 


15 great caution: he ſpecifies the ſources and the 


5 branches of the revenue; but in che former edi. 


tons of his Geography, he ſtates them in the 


== year 1770 to have been only 16, and in the - 


| later editions he ſets them down at 24 millions. 
I mis latter ſtatement he ſupports 4 very fal. . 


. lacious hypotheſis : he fays, becauſe the na- 


tional revenue during the reign of the empreſs 


; Elizabeth amounted to 10 millions * and the 


— expreſs 


* How TY it be poſſible t to dit this 8 as ac- 
curate? the maintenance of the army and navy alone would 85 
require che hole of it, without mentioning the other great 
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empreſs Catharine II. in the preamble to her 
ukaſe concerning the imperial lombard of the 
year 1786, declares that without burdening the 
: people it is at preſent more than twice as much 
as when ſhe aſcended the throne *, he thinks 


himſelf authoriſed to ſet it down at 24 mil- 


lions f. But, as we have already ſeen, the opi- 
nion, that in the firſt quarter of the preſent cen- 


tury they formed only 9 millions is erroneous, 


and therefore neither can the adduced | 10 mil- 
lions be properly uſed as a ſtandard. — The 


7, Gotha-calendar of 1790 comes ſomewhat nearer 


the mark by ſtating them at about 35 millions. 
The like ſum has been adopted by the author of 


— ee EEE EEE erty 


: national expences, — Frederic II. in di 8 PR n 


tom. i. p. 57, eſtimates the revenue of Ruſſia, fo early as 
the reign of the empreſs Anna, at between 14 and 15 mil- 
lions; which ſum may be correct, by taking into account | 


e the ſpecie that flowed into the imperial coffers; but 
_ © afterwards it is well known to have been greatly increaſed : 5 


1 how then could i it have conſiſted of no more than 10 milli- 1 


1 ons in the reign of Elizabeth! 2 


Fl * This the empreſs declares 1 but wht aſcer- - 

8 taining how much the revenue amounted to on her acceſſion _ 

to her throne. | On this latter "= the ſtatiſtical N = 
: turns. 5 


| + It EY fans as if 5" Buſching even had ſome 5 
ſcruple i in _——— the ſum ſo © high. 
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«a ſtatiſtic Survey, at the ſame time making the 
juſt remark, that there are ſtill extraordinary 
revenues conſiſting of the gratuitous perform- 
ance of ſervices and delivery of products; that 
theſe are not included in the above ſum, and 
that 10 millions in Ruſſia will go much farther 
than 30 of equal value would in France. — Mr. 
Coxe i is far more accurate than all thoſe authors, 
in eſtimating the national revenue of Ruſſia at 
75 41, 830, 910 rubles, though even this ſum does 
1 not reach to the full amount * 


Under ſome few of the fer fovereigns i it is N 


impoſſible that the whole revenue ſhould have _ 
_ conſiſted of no more than 9 or 10 millions, as it 


oy was not * only | ſufficient for all the 6 ex- 


5 : * Mis for the. ſake a — about words, but for 


folid reaſons, the expreſſion here ſeems not to be . 
adequate. | 


+ He adds, however, « But it is difficult to conceive 
« how the empreſs is able to maintain the magnificence of 
« her court ; the number of public inſtitutions ; the nume- 
& rome buildings which are continually erecting at her ex - 
5 « pence (1); the liberality with which ſhe encourages the 


arts and ſciences ; the purchaſes which ſhe is continually 2 
making in every country in Europe, and the immenſe 


donations which ſhe confers upon the moſt favoured of 
4 her W e * ” | Tray * vol. iii. * 37. bro. 4 dit. ene” 


yy 5 In time of peace her majeſty allots at leaſt eel per an- 
num for the purpoſes ot building. | 


penditure, 
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penditure, but Peter I. Anna, and Elizabeth Y 
carried on expenſive wars without incurring any 
national debt, and at the ſame time executed 
great public works which coſt immenſe ſums, of 
which we need only mention the Ladoga- canal 
and the docks and canals at Cronſtadt. — But 
Catharine II. executed infinitely more coſtly un- 
dertakings, to which enormous ſums were em- 
= ployed. What muſt have been her diſburſe- 
ments on account of wars, coloniſts, ſumptuous 


buildings, the erection 1 of new and the embelliſh- | 


ment of old towns, in monuments, ſeminaries | 

of education extended and increaſed, loan-banks, 
the falaries i in the viceroyalties, donations of va- 
rious kinds, and a thouſand other particulars. 


5 Hence we may conclude, that the revenue for 


ber eſtabliſhments muſt have been far greater 

than formerly, or as the empreſs expreſſed it 
herſelf, more than twice as much. Indeed ſhe re- 
mitted a great many duties or taxes, 47 of them 
at one time by an ukaſe of March 17s. 199%, 


and afterwards 10 more by an ukaſe of June 20, 
1777, conſiſting not of trifles, though even a 


fmall impoſt, when paid by numerous ſubjects 


8 ” large empire, amounts to a conſiderable 2 


; ſum ; but ſeveral were of conſequence, for i in- 
ſtance, the tenths of all mines belonging to the 
ſubjects, together with the taxes on the forges, 


Ke. _ 
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&c. ; the likewiſe aboliſhed many of the antient 
farms, ſuch as, that of the capture of ſea- dogs 
on the Baikal, and even ſome of the monopo- 
lies enjoyed by the crown, for ſuch were for- 
merly among others certain articles of the com- N 
merce with China which were reſerved entirely 
for the caravans of the crown, particularly all 
ſorts of fine furs, but this entirely ceaſed by im- 
perial command, and the trade was laid open. | 
| Yet on the other hand the imperial treaſury was 
2 gainer; for, only to particularize in ſome in- 
| ſtances, the finances were increaſed, 1. from the ; 
acquiſitions and conquelts ; 3 2. by the great exten- 
|  fion and encouragement of commerce; 3. = 
8 curtailing the eſtates belonging to the biſhops, 
the monaſteries, and the churches, whereby the 
crown not only got a great number of boors, 
with large tracts of arable land and foreſts, 
but other lucrative matters, as, the falt-works 
near Irkutſk, which formerly belonged to the 
Volkrelenikian-monaltery, and certain merchants 
of the place; ; 4. by raiſing the obrok; 5. by 
” rendering the poll-tax more general, which muſt e 
no be paid by the provinces of the Baltic, "7 
So Little Ruſſia, and the antient flobodes, which Ts 
- were formerly exempt; 6. by the new duties, 
in all of which a very conſiderable difference = 
was obſerved ; ; thus, for example, at | Reval in WE 


1768, — 


ID ETD TI 


* 
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1768, they amounted only to 17,16 3 rubles 34 
kopeeks, but in 1787 to 190, 198 rubles 564 
kopeeks; 7. by better regulation at the mines; 
thus we learn from an authentic ſtatement, that 
from the mines of Kolhyvan in 1760 only 264 
pood of ſilver containing 8 pood of pure gold 
were ſent to Peterſburg ; whereas in 1779 there 
came 809 pood containing 24 pood of pure 
gold; 8. by reforms i in regard to other impoſts, 
& c. . 
It would be mere oftentation to pretend here 3 
to give a ſtrictly accurate or even a ſatisfactory 
ſtatement of the national revenue“; but we will 
ſtate it more preciſely than has 0 been 
: done by any foreigner not indeed from archival 
accounts f, nor 8 in hypothetical and conjec- 1 
TT 


© Thus the treaſurer, as 5 the preſent receiver, in many 
provinces, has no right to force the people to pay their 1 
poll- tax in one entire ſum, or to deliver it at ſtated times, 
but muſt receive it in whatever portions and at whatever 
times it is brought. - LOW. 


+ No private perſon can 8 to get n extracts 

5 frm. all the chanceries that keep account of receipts, or 
from the treaſurer's office. In many of the chanceries, 

though not in all, a great myſtery i is made of matters which 
every body might know without danger. Sometimes we 

meet with perſons who communicate very good accounts, 
— but not one who will tell any — of his © own | chancery: 

whether 
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as delivered by perſons of undoubted veracity on 
the ſpot. - The totals will be found in ſome 


caſes to refute preconceived opinions, and in 
others to exceed expectation. — It will be ne- 


ceſſary, firſt, to inquire from what ſources the 
revenues flow. Theſe are : 5 


1. The HEAD-MONEY, to which the burghers, 
(but not merchants,) the odnodvortzi, all ruſ- 
ſian boors, and various other tribes are ſubject, 

33 and from which many, as the Kozaks of the 

1 Don, &c. are exempt. It is paid only by male 


| heads, including babes and old men. The num- 


bers found at one reviſion remain _ unaltered till 9 
dee next, and muſt be paid by the community 5 
for thoſe who i in the interim die, elope, fall into 
poverty, are taken as recruits, &e. . f The amount 
of the tax is various according to ſtation a 
country. For every male head it is commonly 3 
per annum for burghers 1 ruble 20 kopecks, 


—_. 


. —_— 
A 


5 whether * a beate W of thade BY or fo LE 
ID che apprehenſion of cenſure, or from being acquainted with 
| certain maxims. The chief of a department is generally 
the moſt communicative; and a great number of particulars 


2 are moſt eaſily learnt by judiciouſly leading the converſa. 


can at many things on tellimony cqually valid. = 


tural numbers, but from incontrovertible facts, 


Therefore, if we cannot produce authentic liſts, we 


A 5 
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for odnodvortzi 1 ruble, and for all private- 
boors, and for many of thoſe belonging to the 
crown 70 kopeeks. All are obliged to every 
ruble to make an addition of 2 kopeeks. But 
numbers who are either real boors, or are conſi- 
dered as ſuch, pay far more, for inſtance thoſe of 
the former ſlobode government of the Ukraine, - 
according to the nature of their trade and 
immunities, ſome 120, ſome 100, ſome 70 ko- 
peeks; thoſe of Ingria 1 50, but thoſe at the 
mine-works 170 kopeeks ; and if I rightly un- 
derſtand one account, the agricultural-boors ; 
even 2 rubles. The boors allotted to the court- 
8 chancery, „in the government of Perme, = 
obliged to pay ſtill more, namely 21 rubles, | 
which ſince 1783 has been increaſed by m__ 
| ditional ruble. (One might be almoſt led to 
imagine, that the head-money is here confound. 


eld with the obrok.) The common free people of 


x: Livonia and ben, who are not 4 75 


; n that have © are "ty above 11 mil. Eh 


| lions of boors, and, including | the burghers and 

_ odnodvortzi, upwards of 12 millions of taxable 

_ perſons. If we average them at 72 kopeeks, * 
will be found to yield a large ſum, though many 


of them pay their capitation- tax in ſervices or 


However, the crown 


| labours inſtead of money. 
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ſuffers many loſſes by the running up of arrears, 
though all poſſible alleviations are made to the 
people in the collecting of the tax. Yet there are 

diſtricts, nay whole governments, where arrears 
are utterly unknown *, but this will not pro- 
perly apply to all places. — That many pro- 


vinces and people who now pay the capitation- 


tax were formerly exempt from it has been al- 
ready obſerved. Whether the raſnotſchintzi 
are ſtill free from it cannot here be determined. 

| But ſome tribes inſtead of this tax pay a tribute £ 
in furs. — Formerly the head - money was ſent 
to the college of war for the ſupport of the 
army; ſome alteration has probably of late been 

; introduced, and a part of it is employed other - 


wiſe, as the amount is now much higher than i it : 
Was at that time. 


2. The TAX UPON THE CAPITAL or MER . 
CHANTS, or, as it is ſometimes called, the „„ 
E centage. It was firſt introduced into the pro- 
| vinces of the Baltic in the year 1783. The 
merchant gives up the ſtatement of his capital 5 
vithout compulſion or judicial examination, at 
dis own diſcretion: but according to the amount 
of it his privileges and i immunities in regard to 


» bs this number there may be comprehended people 


4 and nations who pay ſome kind of tribute, or perform ſer- 
ice for it: ſome pay only 1 ruble. 


LL 2 — — 2 
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commerce, to offices, and outward confine. 
tion, are regulated. Every one pays yearly one 
per cent. in return for which he and his children 
are exempt from the poll-tax. None can be a 
: merchant unleſs he ſtates himſelf to have a capi- 
tal of 500 rubles ; but there are many of them 
who inſcribe themſelves at 50,000, and even a 
: great deal more, and conſequently pay annually 
from 500 to 1000 rubles. : 
3. The pomain-LanDs, the income ariſing 


8 from which it has already been mentioned, = 
15 very various; ſome pay arende- money; >: or with 


it, as in Livonia, likewiſe natural products, ef. 
pecially corn, which muſt be dealt out to the 
troops, or delivered into the re 


55 They principally conſiſt in obrok, that is, a 
money- tax, which the crown-boors, a as well "RY 


the agricultural boors now belonging to it, (un- i 


L lefs, as in Livonia, they perform ſoccage ſer- | 


vice, ) are obliged to pay yearly for each male 
| head. In virtue of the ukaſes of January 20, 
5 1765, and November 55 1768, they paid, be- 
* ſides the cuſtomary 7 grievniks, (i. e. 70 ko- 
= « pecks,) poll-tax for each and ſingular ſoul of 


« the male ſex, according to the numbers taken 


at the laſt reviſion, a duty & e. tax or 
« obrok) annually of 2 rubles.” But, on the 


3d of May 1783 an order was publiſhed, that 


« on = 


1 
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“ on all imperial, court, and agricultural boors, 
as well as on the odnodvortzi and other ſet- 
* tlers, which are at the diſpoſal of the ceco- 
% nomy. directors, in lieu of the former 2 ru- 
bles, the duty henceforward ſhall be raiſed 
to 3 rubles for each male ſoul, and the addi- 
tion of 2 kopeeks on every ruble. Some ac- 


counts enumerate upwards of 4+ millions of 


—_— 


66 


- Ut 


crown and  ceconomy-boors, and upwards of 
700,000. odnodvortzi. The ſum, therefore, 


ariſing from the obrok may be eaſily calculated. 
It muſt not, however, be forgotten, r ee 


boors are at times emancipated, or their duties a 
aſſigned to the falary of governors, cc. 


4. The SEA-DUTIES, which indeed depen? on 


circumſtances, and are liable to fluctuations, but 


; are at preſent. very conſiderable ; ; whereof the 


three following ea ports alone, by authentic 
ſummary accounts received from them, may | 


ſerve as a proof. At Riga the duties paid "2 


1773 amounted | to 541,509 rubles 221 ko- 


peeks; ; but in the year 1786 they brought in 1 


. 748, 287 rubles 162 kopeeks. — At Reval the 


8 raiſed duties produced in the year 1768 only 
17,163 rubles 342 kopecks ; in 1787 they came 


to 190, 98 rubles 56 kopeeks, likewiſe 100 


alberts-dollars and 774 kopecks; in 1788 the 
duties were 167,236 rubles 13 kopecks ; but 
T! — = SSL | 
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in the year 1789, even 342,079 rubles 361 ko- 
peeks ; in which of the laſt-mentioned year were 
not compriſed the 87 rubles 33: kopeeks that 
came into the tamojena (cuſtom-houſe) as con- 
fiſcation- money, nor the 6688 rubles 54+ ko- 
peeks that were raiſed for the ſupport of the 
ſchools and the wharts. — At Peterſburg and 
Cronſtadt, which two ports are to be conſidered 
only as one, being both under one cuſtom- 
houſe, the duties paid in 1787 were almoſt 4 
millions, namely, 2s 910,006 rubles 172 ko- 
peeks; whereas i in the year 1788 upwards of 4 
millions, VIZ. 4,03 5,743 3 rubles 224 kopecks. In 
the 9 years from 1771 to 1780 excluſive, the 
comings. in at that cuſtom-houſe, in dollars and 
ruſſian money, were 16, 642, 205 rubles 324 ko- 
peeks; but in the ſucceeding 9 years, namely 
from 1780 to 1 789 excluſive, they were 
28,023, 482 rubles 45 kopeeks; ; conſequently, 
the latter 9 years yielded a ſurplus of more than 
111 millions. But, as the ſuperintendant Sche- | 
makin had farmed the peterſburg duties, the 


ſum paid by him for the contract for 9 years tk 

was only 1 3.6 55,257 rubles 12 kopeeks; 8 

cordingly the preſent duties in the laſt g years 

againſt the contract produce a difference af-- 

more than 14 millions. As the duties of only 

ihree lea· ports are here ſtated, it is * con- 
ceivable 
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ceivable that of the whole empire it muſt amount 


L annually to a very large ſum; for here no notice 


is taken of the other ports of the Baltic, and not 
one of thoſe of the other ſeas has been mentioned. 
Buſching has not ſpecified the amount, only ſay- 
ing, that a commiſſion in the year 1764 found 
„the duties at all the ſeaports and frontier-towns 


to be 4 millions. Thoſe adduced of three ſea- OE 7 
ports ſhew that thoſe 3 millions form no adequate 
ſtandard for a calculation of the whole at preſent. 


3 The LAND-TOLLS, which, though not ſo con- 

5 ſiderable as the laſt- mentioned duties, are yet by 
5 means totally inſignificant ; ; if we only 1 
ſider the vicinity, and the trade by land with 
Courland, Poland, Turkey, China, Bukharia, 

z the Kirghiſes, and other tribes. The orenburg- 

* trade produced, as we already learn from Buſch- 
EB 8 geography, in the year 1751, tolls to the 8 
amount of 95,123 rubles. But from the trade 

5 with China the tolls at Kiachta on exports and : 
1 imports in 1770 were 5 50, rubles; and i TY 

== the two following years not much leſs *. "4A 

5 trade with China! is likewiſe carried on at another _ 
place, viz. Old-Zuruchaitu, where the ſeveral 


tolls brought i in only 500 rubles 105 


5 * Pallas, tra ah tom. iii. p- 2 54. 
+ Id. ib. p- 429. To IT | 
lt 4 RO 6. The 
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6. The duties on LAW-PROCEEDINGS, com- 
monly called poſchlin ; of which, to avoid pro- 
lixity, we ſhall only. obſerve, that for every 
petition a duty is paid of about 25 kopeeks, with 
the ſame ſum for ſealing and for the final deciſion, 
but for a writ of appeal 6 rubles. — Here may 
be reckoned likewiſe the paſſport money. 


7. STAMPED-PAPER, the annual conſumption 
| and amount whereof we are enabled to ſtate 


- from particular chanceries, but not for the whole 


5 empire. The price of it has lately been raiſed 
to double the ſum i it was formerly ſold at, and . 
the uſes for which it is neceſſary more accurately 
: aſcertained. At preſent. it brings in a conſider- 
able ſum per annum“. BT 

. The duty, or poſchlin, on the SALE. oF 

IMMOVABLE PROPERTY, in which are included 

not only houſes and lands but alſo vaſſals. This 


impoſt is of very antient date in Great-Ruſſia, . 
and conſiſted, if I miſtake not, in 1o per cent. 


on the money ariſing from the ſale, which muſt 
_ be given in and proved by the certificate of emp- 


tion. It was afterwards lowered to 6 per cent. 
a and in the yor 70 3 introduced both into the 


5 * The 1 ſheets colt at preſent : 10 (formerly 3 
begebe ; but for more important tranſactions, according IM 
the nature of the buſineſs, ſeveral rubles. 


provinces = 
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provinces of the Baltic and thoſe of Little-Ruſſia. 
At length the empreſs in 1787 fixed it at 5 per 
cent. When ſales are frequent, eſpecially of 

large eſtates, this tax yields a conſiderable receipt 
to the coffers of the crown. 

9. The KABAKS (tippling-houſes,) or the ſale | 
of corn- ſpirits . It has already been remarked, 
that though this be a monopoly of the crown, 
yet by virtue of antient rights and privileges 1 
only all noblemen throughout the empire may 
diſtil brandy for their own domeſtic uſe r, but 
alſo whole provinces may deal in it and keep 5 

. rippling houſes, for inſtance, the don and malo- 5 


* Whoever farms the kabaks of the crown, is ow ”" 
to © kewl in them alſo beer, mead, &c. and this, wth color 


trrifling advantages, enables him to pay the erown for every 


vedro of brandy 3 rubles, and to ſell it in the kabaks at the 
ſame price. Then it is lawful for every one, even the boor, 


do brew his own beer, without being ſubject to any exciſe ; 6 


only he muſt not deal in it: though this is allowed to the 


livonian and eſthonian * and landlords, and others. 


: + In Ingria the nobility w were not permitted to TY as 
3 much as they pleaſed, but each a certain quantity according 


to his rank. Whether this be the ſame all over the empire, . 5 
or whether perhaps by the new letter of grace granted wihe 


4 nobility that limitation has been removed, is what I cannot : 


determine ; I ſhall only juſt remark, that every ruſſian noble- 


man may ſell brandy even to the crown, and therefore diſtil 
the quantity agreed for. 


ruſſian 
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ruſſian Kozaks*, likewiſe the livonian and 
eſthonian land-owners and towns +, as well as 
many others. The crown ſells an incredible 
quantity of brandy, by which it gains large ſums. . 
We are told by Buſching, that © the contract 
for the kabaks at Peterſburg and Moſco, with 
« the parts adjacent, while they were let out | 
« on farm f, ought in the yearly ſum af - 
_ « 43,320,000 rubles.” - Theſe two were indeed 
always the largeſt and moſt populous towns, and 
the diſtrict of the moſcovian government the 
moſt extenſive: but if we add the many other 


0 Vet the crown has kabaks 1 in | Litdle-Ruſfia. — tle 


it may be remarked, that i inns or houſes to put up at are not LM 


to be found i in all parts, not even in all towns. In many 
. places they are not at all known; ; travellers turn in at ſome 


1 boor s or burgher” J houſe. 


+ "That i ie, the livonian and efthonian totrns are now, by 7 


an order of the ſenate, to have even crown kabaks, but their 

net proſits are to be applied to the benefit of theſe towns and 

to defray their public expences. But, by an ukaſe of the 
: ſenate, of the year 17 790, the old regulations remain. „ 


= 5 All the kabaks are nas out ; but the centeaſier = 
can neither diſtil the brandy himſelf, nor buy it at his own a 
option, but muſt take from the crown the whole quantity 
ſtated in the contract, even though it ſhould happen that few 
- cuſtomers come to drink it. — Noblemen now begin to 
_ | kabaks ; ; but | by a late ukale « or the ſcnate it is s reſtricted - 


to merchants, &c. 


- govern- = 
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governments, Pſcove, Novgorod, &c. it may 
eaſily be conceived that the crown draws annually 
between 8 and 9 millions from this ſource : which 
is alſo confirmed by perſons well acquainted with 
the buſineſs. But a ſhort illuſtration will put 
the matter out of all doubt. — From a reſolu- 
tion of the ſenate, of the year 1789, it appears, 
that the city of St. Peterſburg, with the 7 circles 
of its government, conſumes annually 583,126 
vedros: of which the greater part was then 


5 already podraded (contracted) for at 148 kopecks e 


for every vedro; if they found perſons who were 
i willing to deliver the other quantities at the ſame 


price, which is extremely probable, then the 


crown, receiving 3 rubles on each vedro, gains 
annually 886,351 rubles 52 — for the 
; brandy. of that | tem alone . *. — The 


. In the years 1783 t to 1786 the 8 noblemen ths. | 
livered the vedro at 75 kopeeks ; but from 1787 to 1 790 at 


9o kopeeks, whereby, on account of the high crown-prices, 


- they ſuffered conſiderable loſs. At that time therefore the : 


© crown gained on every vedro firſt 2 rubles 25 kopeeks, and 95 


then 2 rubles 10 kopeeks, as it was at no other expence than : 


what it paid for the brandy by the terms of the contract. 
The ſeller muſt deliver i it in the town agreed on; there the 


Kkabak. farmers receive it under the authority of the revenue- 


chamber, who cauſe it to be carried by hired people into 
| hired houſes, (both at their own expence,) pay the people 
| who ſerve it at the kabaks, and even pay bor the caſks ; and 
: withal find it very profitable. 


govern- 


_— | 
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government of Pſcove conſumes yearly, accord- 


ing to the declaration of the revenue-chamber 


there, in all 127,000 vedros, whereof 40, ooo 


are diſpoſed of in the city of Pſcove alone, but 


only 6000 in Petſchur . — The government 
of Perme conſumed in the year 1783 in all 
164, 8. 31 vedros, on which the crown had 2 
profit of 338,876 rubles 51 kopeeks. — The 
crown indeed takes a part of the brandy requi- : 
ſite for the kabaks from its own diſtilleries in 
Ruſſia, but they are not yet in every place upon 
a beneficial footing t; it therefore finds at times 
a far ſurer profit, by engaging in contracts for 
deliveries, which is now done through the reve- 
nue. chamber, and always for 4 ſucceflive years. 
The contractor mult | give a ſecurity on his im- 
” movable property; and what he does not deliver 1 
at the ſtipulated time, is purchaſed on his ac- 
count f. — As the crown ſells the livonian faſs, 


* An the kabaks * the elliaes in 5 * are 1 5 


_ b — On account of the vicinity the Livonians a. 
| liver their brandy there much cheaper than at Peterſburg. 
But, as the crown every where gets 3 rubles for the vedro, - 
Wc gains ſomewhat more in this P than elſewhere. = 


5 This will be farther explained when we come to treat 


on commerce. 


1 He ſometimes meets with indulgence; hank muſt pay a. 


5 penalty por” cent. which however is more tolerable than if it 


were _ 
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or caſk, of brandy for about 36 rubles, but 
which in Livonia, where the brandy is much 


ſtronger, is worth ſometimes only from 7 to 


12 rubles, the ruſſian boors will run the riſk of 


buying up the brandy ſecretly by a faſs at a time 


in Livonia and Eſthonia, and convey it by ſtealth 
into Ruſſia. Againſt this ſhameful practice of 
” ſmuggling vay ſevere prohibitions have been 


: N A 


p A — 


were bought on 1 account, for the crown Pays him, if the : 
contract be ſtruck at 90 kopeeks, for the faſs about | 
rubles i in bank-affignments, which bear a depreciation of 10 3 
to 14 per cent. below filver rubles; but ſometimes the faſa 
_ bought on the market in Livonia for 15 to 22 rubles, : 
which among others happened i in the years 1789 and 1790. 
35 Moreover, the deliverer muſt provide for the tranſport, pay 
the crown leakage and porterage, furniſh caſks at a low 
ſtated price, aud anſwer all riſks till the delivery is complete. 
1 The brandy is held proof by the crown if i it burns half away 
in copper (a copper ſkillet) ; whereas it muſt be delivered 
ſo ftrong from the livonian ſtilleries, that in ſilver ſomewhat 5 
at leaſt above the half muſt burn away. Therefore the 
1 deliverer to 6 calks of brandy puts about 1 caſk of water; 
but as the mixture muſt be made at his houſe, he pays —_ 
wiſe freight for the tranſport of the water, which, on every 2 
large veſſel of 40 vedros, according to the diſtance and other | 
wt circumſtances, amounts to between 6 and 8 rubles. — The 
| dealers reap a great advantage i in the article of manure for 
their fields. If the Livonians were to ſend no brandy to - - 
Ruſha, from the great diſtilleries there, the price w vole fall 


very law, even in their own couptry. . 


ſued, : 
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iſſued, and inſpectors are appointed at the ſeveral 

entrances to the towns, and the kabak-farmers 
themſelves, for their own fakes, keep a ſharp 
look out. In Livonia the nobility have entered 
into an aſſociation not only to amerce thoſe who 
privily ſell it to the ruſſians in heavy penalties, 
but to deprive them of the right of diſtilling 
brandy, and from theſe fines pay a reward to the 

| informer of 500 rubles. Hence it appears that 
this monopoly of the crown is not exactly to the 


di. :aſte of the common Ruſſians, who are very fond = 


ol brandy, eſpecially of the ſtrong | ſort *: but it 


is ſaid to be a difficult matter to find out another 
impoſt equally productive in its place ; fr if ih 
| were to be converted into a money-tax, it would 


= ſeem oppreſſive, and occaſion much loſs to the 


crown by arrears. It is for this reaſon that the 
monopoly is continued, though it is attended 


with many difficulties to the officers of the crown. . 


10. The SALT- TRADE, of which ſeveral par- 
ticulars have been occaſionally mentioned; as 


that ſome diſtricts and people, for inſtance, the 


8 uralian Kozaks, ferch their falt gratis from cer- 


— * Some common venders were accuſed of * EY 
terated the brandy in the kabaks, and then, to give 8 
poignancy, putting in it common pepper, &c. However this 


is ſtrictly forbidden; and queſtmen are occaſionally appointed 


to ſee that no frauds of this nature are commutted. 


ble falt ſtands the crown in 3 kopecks per p 


LE profit. 
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| tain lakes; while others, ſuch as Livonia and 
Eſthonia, buy it of foreigners, on which the 
crown only lays a duty. — The crown obtains 
its ſalt, with which it ſupplies the whole empire 
(whatever expence it is at for carriage) at 35 
kopeeks the pood *, partly from lakes, partly 


from ſalt-pans, and partly from falt-hills. _ 

: rock-falt of the iletzkian hill coſts the crown = - 

5 the ſpot not quite one kopeek the pood. For- = 

merly the Kozaks and Baſchkirs cut here their 
falt at will ; but, in the year 17 54. the crown 


put it under better regulations. From > 

400,000 pood of it is annually brought away 
N and diſtributed over the empire. It would in 
many reſpect 


its be more advantageous if the uſe 


. of it were farther extended. — n ſome places — 


on the ſpot f. But the tranſport is attended 8 
X with great expence, and conſumes much of the 


5 For carriage from Ebeley to the pro- 
vince of Iſetſk and the forts on the frontiers the 


crown paid till the year 1768 for every pood — 
from 9 to 13 kopeeks; at which time this mode. 
. of conveyance ceaſed. The falt is now fetched 


= One fatement ſpeaks of * > koperka, wad is a ” 
miltake. ; NE 


4 Pallas, l tom. ili. p. 292. . 
. — 
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to the province of Herſk above 1 OOO verſts from 
the lakes about the Irtiſh, for which the carriage 
amounts to between 15 and 18 kopeeks the 
pood ®. — In the 9 of Perme, at 
Solikamſk, at Uſſoliye, and in Tſchufſofſkoi. 
Gorodok are falt-pans partly belonging to the 
croun and partly to private perſons: to the latter 1 
the crown uſed to pay 8 kopeeks a pood for 
ſeething ; but, fince the year 1786, they get for 
the uſſolian falt 91, and for the ſolikamſkian 10 
kopeeks. For the tranſport to Niſhnei-Novgorod, 3 
where the principal ſtore is kept, the hired car- 
riers are allowed 10 kopeeks ; 3 whence it is con- 
15 veyed partly by water and partly by land. From i 
5 5 its own pans the crown obtained i in the) year 1782 oY 
5 Solikamſk 910,142 poods. But the whole 
quantity prepared there annually i is 4 millions of I 
poods. On all that was conſumed in the govern- 
ment of Perme and carried thence elſewhere, the 
profits to the crown in 1782 amounted to 490,000 
' rubles. — But great quantities of falt are ob- 
_ tained by the crown f in other places from falt- 
lakes, Ke. — At nnn, it coſts indeed 3 


* Palas travels, tom. iii. p 305. 


4 It has been affirmed that from the falt-lakes in | the | 
3 of Baraba and Irtiſh 1,400,000 pod of fat s 
— obtained. 
20 ot 


329 
20 kopeeks the pood; but then it is diſpoſed of 
in the neighbourhood at no great expence in 
carriage. — Hermann thinks that the Elton- 
faltlake and the falt-works at Perme together 
yield more than two thirds of the ſalt conſumed 

in the whole empire. But this is hard to deter- 
mine, at leaſt it is doubtful, if not utterly im- 
probable, becauſe ſome diſtricts fetch their ſalt 

_ themſelves (whoſe conſumption is not eaſily to 
be aſcertained); others buy it of the foreigner ; ; 

much rock-ſalt is conſumed ; in ſeveral places 
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az: are ſalt· pans and lakes, which he ſeems to === 
entirely forgotten, for inſtance, the productive 7 


 falt-lakes in Taurida; and laſtly a good deal of 
ſmuggling may be practiſed. It would therefore 


de difficult to ſtate how much the whole mm 5 1 
I annually conſumes. Hermann ſays 12 millions 


b poods 3 ; but from the reaſons which he aſſigns, | 
it Is manifeſt that this ſtatement is not ſufficient. 


O Buſching is of opinion that the crown draus 


| from the falt-works (whence i it appears that the 
| lake and rock- ſalt are included, but merely the 2 


Ez net profit) annually not above 2 millions. This WE 
number ſeems to be juſt, unleſs we limit the 


yearly conſumption | to 12 millions of poods. 


f Hereto muſt be added, that a Beat quantity of 3 


a W — tom. i p. 74s and p. 143- 
= * 5 — ̃ — 
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falt is exported from Taurida to other countries 
for the benefit of the crown, eſpecially to the 

_ poliſh Ukraine and to Turkey. 


lotniks of pure gold. — The copper and iron 


11. The Minss. The moſt i important of the 


mines belonging to the crown are thoſe of Koly. 
van or Barnaul, and thoſe of the Argoon, | * 
5 properly of Nertſchinſk ; both yield filver con. 
| taining a proportion of gold; then follow the | 
8 gold-works at Ekatarinenburg; and beſides theſe 
| ſeveral copper and iron-works. — It appears 
that at Kolyvan the annual produce has not always 
been alike; in the year 1772 it conſiſted in 
1277 poodof ſilver, which was found to contain 
* 50 pood off pure gold: the value whereof i in coin 
was 1,769,902 rubles. At times the produce is 
3 far ſhort of this. — The mines at Nertſchinſk | 
are reckoned to yield annually from 200 to 400 
pood of ſilver ore, from which 1000 pound and 
about 121 pound of gold are obtained. At 
Ekatarinenburg from 5 to 7 pood of gold-duſt 
maybe hammered into bars every year; but in 
ne produce was no more than 22,143 
rubles 15 kopeeks; yet the profit from 1754 to 
1786 was in all 1,341,352 rubles 68 kopeeks. — 
From all the ores of Altay, from 1745 to 17860 


were ſeparated in all 686 pood, 16 pound, 49 fo- 


mines 
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mines likewiſe bring the crown a great income 1 
in the government of Perme in 1782 the copper 
yielded a profit of 341,676 rubles; and the iron 
228, 699 rubles 731 kopecks: Beſides theſe it 
has iron forges in the governments of Tambof 
and Olonetz. — The mines produce not only _ 
metals but various kinds of ſtones, as marble, 

5 ſmoky topazes, amethyſts, agates, mountain- 

2 cryſtals, jaſper, granite with veins of coloured 
* quartz, &c. which are diſpoſed of by the crown 
either poliſhed or unpoliſhed; likewiſe alum, 
vitriol, &c.* — The late empreſs having _ 
EA ukaſes of grace relinquiſhed her imperialties on 
t- the private mines, namely, the tenths of the cop- 
per and iron, the ſilver and the gold, and like- 
wiſe remitted the taxes on forges at the works, 
W the crown now raiſes no revenue from them, | 

excepting from the copper which i is delivered to 
he mint at a reaſonable price. N 
As the ſtate of the mines can be but little 


them here, as 1 have it from good authorities, 
may be acceptable to many of my readers. It 


o ths all which. it appears that they who make the 


far . of the mark. 


| known from other writers, a farther account of = 


is true : that oy has mentioned the amount 


realy product of the mines only 500,000 rubles, * . 


= THEE 2 


4 "1 
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of the ſilver ore obtained from them between the 


year 1704 when they were firſt diſcovered, and 
1772, likewiſe of the year 1779; yet I add from 


an authentic liſt eleven years to theſe : and it is 
to be obſerved that theſe ſtatements are of far 
greater compaſs than the former . It muſt in 
the firſt place be remarked, that the mines of 
| Barnaul or Kolyvan are much more productive : 
| than thoſe of Nertſchinſk: for the pits hitherto 
5 opened i in the latter have no continued or ſteady 
veins, are never powerful, and ſeldom terminate 
in large neſts, are always poorer as they proceed 
in depth, and change their contents at every 
fathom. Vet new but always poor veins are 
frequently diſcovered ; conſequently the amount 
of the filver obtained i is not every year alike, and 


can never, with any n de previouſly 


| eſtimated to what it may ariſe. — The filver is 
not of like kind, and not fo abundant in gold, 
--—_ that of Barnaul ; 4 the ſolotnik i is only reckoned 
1 kopeeks, whereas the ſolotnik of gold is 
valued at 2 rubles 50 kopeeks. The former 
muſt ſtand the teſt of 90 to 93. The e gold | is 


» ach it is -— ſeen how FIT the ore is, cf 


1 bow much gold adheres to it. — The bank purchaſed b 
theſe mines in 1792 for 2 millions of rubles, to be paid in 
5 10 years why annual inſtalments of 200,000 rubles. 


— 
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$33 
ſeparated from it at the laboratory of St. Peterſ- 
burg. — The crown allows for all expences of 
the ſilver mines of Nertſchinſk, including the 
maintenance of the battalion, the annual ſum of 
200,000 rubles; which is ſometimes, but not 
every year, entirely conſumed. What is ob- 
tained above this ſum, i is called net profit. This 
| ſeldom amounts to leſs than 100,000 rubles, 
uſually more. Sometimes a greater quantity of 
ſilver is ſmelted from the ore, and yet an inferior 
net profit i is obtained ; as when a ſcarcity of pro- 


viſions or other conſiderable expences carry _ . 


the whole ſum of the allotted 200,000 rubles. — — 
5 The . table exhibits the produce: = 


Of the above fart 96 make a  ſolotnik. 


Silver ore] | Thence obtained | Where in was pure 
ſmelted. pure ſilver. gold. 
Vears | Food. 688. - olot& 2 Parts [oc "IT Ib. 156lors 8 
1775 * 500 8 41 35 2 419 | 72 
_  177611,682,706| 382 [11] 64 | 39 1 | 8] 57 | 6g 
1777113773797] 303 [12] — | 6g | 1 |17] 35 82 
17781 1,981,869; 353 16 53 | 72 | 2 | 8] 23 11 
 17791[1,605,802! 31729 54 | 84 | 1 fi 8 } 85 
178011,926,012/ 415 39 44 | 43 | 1 | 8$| 88 | 86. 
„ 178111 2222 368 271 57 / 67 2 91 56 |. 6 
1782919, 80 423 21 77 | 88] 1 18] 8 = 
eee 
 1784|1,858,456| 422| 1| 50 þ70| 1 [25] 3| 37 
178511 1,333,406 265 29 42 731 17173 


_ Bulcking ſays, i in the year 1779 were * er 


| 380 pood, 33 pound, 51 folotniks. His ſtatement that 
looo pound of it contained about 12 Pound of gold, is 
here ſhewn to be wrong · 


u n z 


Mr. 
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Mr. Storch, well known for his ſtatiſtical accu. 
racy, thinks it may be admitted with the higheſt 
£ degree of probability, that at preſent every year 
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in the ruſſian empire is ne of 


Gold about 


. Silver 
| Lead - 


_ Copper - 


Iron 
- Salt 


with a — of mince 1 which, in 
money, by the moſt moderate computation, may 
be ſtated at 1 3 millions of rubles ; and by adding 
1 precious ſtones, ſulphur, vitriol, &c. con- 
fidering the preſent Prices, cannot be leſs than 


1 13 millions of rubles. 


: From this produce the net gain, after deduft 
ing all expences or charges, amounted in 
1 1775 in * to 0 253,028 rubles 721 kopecks : 


1776 


17 80 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 


"yy = 
1778 


— 
— 


—— 


109,02 I | 
106,305 
— 1 19, 306 
86,159 
— 100,848 
142,204 
122,460 
29,872 


. 


irn 


40 
1300 


| 30,000 

200,000 
| $,000,000 
1 2,000,000 | 


— 4 1 : 


964 
Bet: 


274 


41 


14 


251 


pood | 


12. The 
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12. The MINT, of which an account muſt 


reaſonably be expected here, yet only ſo far as it 
ſtands related to the national revenue; the other 


remarks belong not to this place, but to the article 


of commerce, where a ſtatement will be given 


of the various coins, and their value in circula- 


tion. — The ruſſian monies conſiſt of gold, 
* ſilver, copper, and bank aſſignations. Theſe 
laſt, as a great convenience to commerce, and 
facilitate the remittances throughout the coun- 
try, ; ſupply the place of copper, require here no 
very nice deſcription, becauſe there is always — 
: ſuppoſed to be as much copper-coin in the bank 
as that every one immediately on application 
may receive it in exchange for the paper he 
F brings, and i in circulation bear their full value 
as hard copper *. They therefore cannot pro- 
perly be reckoned among the ordinary ſources of 
national revenue, though from them an advan- 
5 tage may accrue to the crown, as, among other 
ways, when theſe notes are accidentally burnt 
> or otherwiſe ei: yet alſo a loſs * enſue ” 


= » „ The 3 wake 1 cd 1 10 per bent, 
nnd ſometimes more inferior in value to filver or gold in = 
commercial and other payments; the affignations bear 
therefore the ſame value. Some even require an agio when 
they give copper money for aſſiguations, but this is forbid · 
den by ukaſe. — In many countries the paper money is 2 


= lucrative operation of finance. 


mu 4 . = 
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on occaſion of them, as when perſons are fo 
fearleſs of the laws and fo diſhoneſt as to forge 
them and bring their ſpurious notes into circu- 
lation. — Of the copper coinage Bulching fays, 
there is a yearly profit of 2 millions upon it. 
This fum may perhaps be rated too high, at 
leaſt according to Hermann's account " who 
ſets it down for the year 1779 at only 818,165 
rubles 98 kopeeks; and in another place he 
mentions that the crown, at the mint of Ekata- 
rinenburg, where the copper is coined, gained 
in 1782, after. deducting all expences of coin- 
age, a clear proſit of 76 5,582 rubles 70 ko- 
peeks. Indeed at times great ſums paſs through — 
the mint at that place, many years to the amount : 
of 3 millions, and then the profit may ariſe to 

2 millions; but in the ycars 1786 and 1787, 4 
from a want of water, the ſum did not much ern. 
ceed 12 millions, and in the year 1783 it was 
titill leſs f. The pood of copper coſts the crown, £ 
from-its own founderies, about 5 rubles; 3 but . 
5 when i it is obliged to purchaſe the ſame, 9 ru- 
dles; the priv: ate founderies muſt all deliver the ED 
half of their copper to the mint, at the rate of 
58 5 rubles 50 kopecks the ood} but the © pops. of 


= — 


9 
— 
- l - \ \ g 8 SST. ESD 
, he 3 . ** —— — WF 

py 4 * 7 f EE . n 4255 

7 F 4 IE. % = * * + \ l < oo 8 = 

p — 5 et oa — n — — — = 3 RE 

A -* » 24 20 = 5 mw _— a - ay o_ -—— je - 
k. $ "vx . 5 - 

ln — 9 * ENT FE | 


— . " 
3 ** * Yd 
— 
* * i. 


® * bal ertzged. tom. ii. p. 104. 


1 33 + See Hermann' 8 Ertzgeb. tom. i. p. 99 & ber and 
4 tom, lit, p. 363 & {q 


copper 
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copper is coined into 16 rubles; if we dedu& 
from this the waſte in the coinage, the wages of 

workmen, and the expence of tranſport, the re- 
mainder is pure profit. Formerly the mine- 
owners were obliged to deliver two thirds of 
their copper at ihe mint, which afterwards was 
lowered to the half. Some are of opinion, that 
| theſe deliveries ceaſed with the other imperialties 


which the emprels relinquiſhed by her ukaſe f 
grace : but this ſeems to be an an error ariſing 


in the 28th article: Whoever ſhall hence- 


« copper-works, obtain a freſh increaſe from 
1 them, or ſhall open a new mine, thall, for this 
copper gained above the ſtated quantity, be 
e freed from the obligation of delivering the 
half of that metal at 5 rubles 50 kopeeks into 


from a miſconception of che matter; for the 
ukaſe of the 28th of June 1786 expreſsly fays 


$6 forward, beſides the actual produce of his 


„the caiſſe, and at the ſame time be at liberty es 


to deliver it, on ſuch terms as he can agree 


hs to, 0 our aſſignation- bank, and either to ſell N 


„ 


3 chat be finds moſt | profitable * Re 


_—_ By an ukaſc of the 2 3d 1 "TORY 17944 of conmerenacks 
3 belonging to individuals, which are ſet up with the aſſiſt- 
| ance of the crown. caiſſe, or bave received land, foreſts, or 


doors 


it or to carry on any lawful trade with it : 
— Not Ra 
ruſſian 


7 3 
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ruſhan gold and filver are coined, but alſo fo- 
reign, which the crown either buys or obtains by 
commerce and the cuſtoms. Thus, the chineſe 
commerce brings filver into the empire at 16 ru- 
bles the pound *. The cuſtoms at Riga, which 
muſt be paid in Alberts- dollars T, yield the 
crown a conſiderable quantity of ſilver for the 
mint. That this metal is likewiſe brought to 
St. Peterſburg appears from authentic docu- 
ments. According to one of theſe there came 
to > that city in the year 1788: 


NunnER.“ Weichr. N Varvr. 
E Peod. ib.[Solot-| Rubles. = 3 
e ns. | 1 T4 


VVV e 
. Ingots * »* 1 — 6428 — 
| Dueats - - -| 3200 — 319 965% — 


2 1 


TTS7T91 GVV 
bl». 7 2436 ms 24,010 — 
Dollars | 211,250 | 357191 '320,1 17) 1 


5 
8 
a We 


A - N 4 4 0 f 2 
E —— 3 : by 6 5 * «ODE : 


doves 1 the crown, _—_ pay, over mod | above the former 
: tenths, ten pood out of every hundred. 3 

Pallas, travels, tom. iii. p. 145. — This i is the price 

df filver in Ruſſia; the filverſmiths, however, 1 now ” 

fomewhat more for it. - 
+ The Alberts-dollars that come into hy . | 
| there are immediately cut into two and ſent to the mint at 
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The crown has ſometimes found great ad- 
vantage in the purchaſe of ſilver from abroad *; 
but in general the coinage of filver and gold 
forms a part of the national revenue. 

13. NaTuRAL PRODUCTS, in which taxes 


and tribute are paid, the true amount whereof 
can never be accurately aſcertained. Thus Li- 
: vonia is bound to deliver for every haak a ſtated 


0 The « following anccdote Gin the mouth 17 an | impe- : 
rial miniſter may ſerve as an illuſtration of what i is here ad- 
vanced. When the emperor Peter III. was about to un- 
Adͥertake the expedition which he had reſolved to make 
. againſt Denmark with an army of 80,000 men, whereof 
count Romantzof was to form the avant · guard with a body 
"WM 20,000, he endeavoured not only to enter into a treaty 
1 1th certain courts concerning the proper requiſites, „ 
| but cauſed alſo a remittance of 10 millions of rubles to de- 


of theſe ſums could not be done without loſs. By the well- 

| known events which preſently after happened, the expedt- 
| tion fell to the ground; and then aroſe the queſtion, how | 
ES beſt to draw back the money without additional loſſes, and 


1 5 might i intervene ? 2 A very reſpectable miniſter, then in of- 


engliſh merchant at St. Peterſburg, and court. banker, Who | 
recommended ſecrecy, and drew up a plan, in which all 

mention of recalling the money was ſtudiouſly avoided, but 

a commiſſion was given at various places to buy gold and 


ſilver in bars to that amount; by which a conſiderable n= 
_ enſued. CO 


— 5 | quantity 


fray the firſt expences of the campaign. The remittance 


that at once, at leaſt ſo as that no exceeding long term EY 


_ conſulted on the ſubje& with Mr. William Gomm, an 5 
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quantity of rye, barley, oats, and hay, for 
money indeed, but for a low fixed price, and at 
whatever place the ſtewartry of proviſions is 
pleaſed to appoint “: Eſthonia pays in rye and 
barley. — Some tribes {end hides and furs into 
the imperial treaſury. Thus, the Vogules de- 
liver a certain number of elk- ſkins +; ſome pay 
fables. in natura f; ſome tartars pay tribute in 
martens or other furs, as thoſe on the river 


Tſchulym * Of the Tunguſes it appears, that 
about the year 1770 money has been taken in- 


ſtead of ſuch tributes ||. Tributes in kind, in 


many diſtricts, as in thoſe of Kraſnoyarſk, are 


. ſtill aſcertained by ſables, though no longer 
headwiſe, but of whole ſtems collectively; : alſo 


not always in ſables, but generally in other | 


furs, even in hides of large deer and elks, which 1 


* Sometimes meal | 13 required inſtead of. rye, and grit 
juſtead of barlæy, w hereby a loſs is apt to ariſe, and the re- 


cciver may have an opportunity for finding fault. But the 


5 caſe is bardeft when the delivery, particularly of the hay, 5 


Is required to be made at very di ant places. — How ever, 


| in return for theſe hardfhips, in Lie onia and Eflhonia they - 
are exempt from the furniſhing of recruits, — The liro- | 
nian arende.ellates . to the crown. deliver cor u 


a 2 


+ Pallas, a tom. ii. 5. 258, 20d Hermann? s bey. 
trag. tom. iii. p. 143. 3 0 ee 5 
Li Hermann, i. p. 238. 6 Pallas, 8 tom. ii. 


p- 319 and 653, Id. ib. P. 241. & d.. te 
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the caifſe admits at bo to 120 kopeeks a piece 
for the uſe of the cavalry. Much tribute is 
paid in money, and then the ſable is reckoned at 
a fuble *. Thus the Sagayans (Tartars) on the 
banks of the Abakan, pay for each bow 3 ru- 
bles T. — In regard to all ſuch tributes the late 
empreſs granted a great alleviation by ordering . 
the acceptance of other furs more eaſily ob- 
tained, and at the ſame time ſecured the tribu- | 
taries from the vexations formerly exerciſed by 


the receivers; of which ſomething farther will : 
5 de mentioned hereafter. ie 


14. The ſhare of ExcisE AND RECOGNITION 


DUTIES in towns, but which amount to no great 
ſums, and are not raiſed by far in all towns. 
16. The rosrs, which only yield a net profit | 
in ſome provinces where the maintenance occa- 
ſions no expence to the crown. — - mn Livonia 
and Efthonia the ow ners of eſtates are obliged 


ro keep all the poſt- houſes ; the crown, there- 


fore, in the year 1 786 raiſed a revenue of about 
7 66,000 rubles ben the poſt- office at Riga: — : 


: * hereas the ſupport of the poſt- houſes f in 1n- ; 


: gria colts | it a pretty large ſum. 


1 The . in the gorernment of Perme. pay, if 1 
rightly recollect, 2 rubles 1 in liea of the ſables. „ 
1 travels, tom. iii. p. 12 and 348. © 


t I believe latterly {ome akeratign, was = 
reſp ect. 
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16. All kinds of RENT for places, ſhops, 
- mills, parcels of ground, bee-hives in foreſts, 
bathing-houſes, fiſheries, public inns, &c.* Par- 
_ ticularly a good deal of land which the crown 
cannot occupy is let on leaſe as fields or mea- 
dows, by deſættines, for a trifle indeed, but 
from the great quantity, amounting to a good - 
ſum upon the whole. 
= 17. RECRUIT- MONEY from merchants : theſe 
were obliged formerly to furniſn recruits, but 
now they pay for each recruit 500 rubles to the 
imperial caiſſe. From 100,000 merchants this . 
amounts at every levy to a conſiderable ſum. — 
Foreign merchants are exempt from i _ . 
18. Various PECUNIARY PENALTIES, ſuch as, 
for harbouring or concealing deſerters, for dif- _ 
_ tilling brandy contrary to law, for ſelling brandy . 
or ſalt contrary to law, for neglect of duty, (on 
which occaſions a part of the officers? pay is de- 
bene for Keeping 2 accounts in arrears, dec. 


* Some of theſe contraſts have indeed been Mrentiongd, f 


a the capture of ſea- dogs i in the Baikal ; but others con- 
tinue, as appears from the ſeveral ukaſes and the revenue. | 5 


accounts. Concerning ſome I have my doubts, os font 


may perhaps have been aboliſhed latterly, as the tenth of 


che marienglas at Udinſk ; likewiſe the 10 rubles for every 


* ron foundery, and on ſmithies in Yeuiſciſk, See Pallas, 
4 tom. iii. * 98 and 309. 


8 


Ca 8 8 
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Vith extreme ſeverity. 


What few remaining ſources of revenue there 
may be will be found in ſome reſpects at leaſt 


Yet in ſuch caſes none are proceeded againſt 


543 


reducible to one or other of the foregoing de- 


nominations. 


The national revenue then at preſent amounts 


annually to about as follows: 


Tax on capital of 107,264 mer- 
chants, of whom though many 
pay only 5 rubles per annum, yet 
almoſt as many pay 10, or 50 to 
100, and ſome even 1000 rubles; ; 


tay only - „ a 0 wS 


| Rubles. 


5 Poll ax on 247,604 burghers, = 
: 120 kopecks 2 8 - | - fo. 26 
wo, Poll. tax on 11,205,077 boors be- 
| longing to the crown and to pri- ; 
vate individuals, who, for the 


297,000 


moſt part, pay 70 kopeeks, a 


few ſomewhat leſs, but many far 

more; ; on account of arrears, e 
n 
Poll-tax on 714.96) © odnodvortzi, 


at 1 ruble; ſome oy 's more, but | 


others nothing nel - - - » 


' Obrok on theſe odnodvontz, at 3f RY x 2 


rubles 
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Obrok on 4,568,166 crown and 
ceconomy-boors, at 3 rubles; yet 


| becauſe ſome contribute leſs, or 


perform work inſtead, or remain 
in debt, &c. only SG > 
7 Addition to the 2 185 and obrok, 
— each ruble 2 kopeeks © 
; Cuſtoms at all the ſea-ports, about 


| Land-duties I reckon only =. "> 


F. rom kabaks and 3 8 
From the ſale of ſalt 3 

From the crown· mines n _ 
From the mint YE 3 > 
From ſtamped paper, perhaps e 
Poſchlin on the ſale of immorable 


| Rubles: 


9,000,000 


380,000 | 


8,000,000 


800,0000 X 


$8,500,000 
2,000,000 


1,800,000 


2,000,000 
600,000 = 


Property, likewiſe on proceedings 


at law, with ſeal-money, as alſo 


bor preparing of patents, at leaſt 


Exciſe and recognition - duties, ſun- ; 


$00,000 _ 


dries ariſing from premiums for 


contracts, rents, recruiting, and 


forfeitures „ „„ » > > 


Pm In and W from 
the crown-eſtates, i in arende · corn, 


| 600,000 = 


y he n the trade with Chin is in good progreſs, as 
thr eee countries, it amounts much higher, 


of 46 millions; 
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and ſpecie, likewiſe profit on pay- - : .Rubles. 
ments in natural products from 4 'ET" 
n and public eſtates, as alſo 
in revenues from the poſt- houſes 20, o 


From families and kibitkies of Kal- 


mucs, from Tartars of Taurida, 
L - ». 1 


Accordingly we have now a reſult of upwards 


by * though every particular was very ir rated.” 
VOL. II. . 


„ oY 190,000 
Beſides many other. receipts, particularly in” 


natural products, which are not here ſpecified. 


though appearances give room 
to ſuppoſe that he receipts are not eſtimated to 


their full amount f. But allowing that ſeveral 
articles produce rather leſs, yet there remains ex- 

m ceedingly more than foreigners (generally from 
conjectures without foundation or knowledge 

* of the matter) have hitherto ſtated. That 1 

revenues cannot amount to much leſs, is mani- 

= from the incontrovertible facts which: have Ds 
been adduced; however, ex abundanti, ny 

be illuſtrated by an inſtance taken from another ” 

point of view. 'To this end let us ſelect three — 

governments which are not among the largeſt 

2 either as to ſuperficial contents or to the num- 


„ The une in furs paid by ſundry nations * compre- : 
32 bend under the poll- tax and obrok. 


+ On making a calculation ſome time ago with a an intel- : 
| ligent man, we brought the produce to upwards of 48 mil- 


ber 


- 
1 FN 
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ber of their inhabitants, namely, thoſe of Reval, 
Riga, and Perme. In the two firſt are found 
neither of the productive monopolies of the 


crown, viz. the ſale of brandy and falt, nor 


mines; and beſides they are the ſmalleſt in the 
whole empire. But the government of Riga in 
the year 1785 brought in above 11 millions, 
and that of Reval, being the leaſt, in 1787 
about 300,000 rubles. From that of Perme 
the receipts are at preſent calculated to be above 
31 millions. Now conſider the number, the di. 
menfions, and the revenues of the other govern- e 
ments 5 
The national revenue, therefore, far exceeds Zo 
h that of moſt other countries in Europe, and is 
amply ſufficient not only to anſwer all the ex. 
pences of government, but alſo to afford con- 
ſiderable ſums for the benefit and embelliſiment 
of the empire, though the late empreſs remitted 


many taxes and aboliſhed ſeveral monopolies. 


With the farther increaſe of commerce it will 
i naturally keep equal pace. — But if we take 
into the account the military ſervice performed 
by ſome nations, among others of the Don-ko- 
aZaks and their Numerous branches, or the great 


. Here might, perhaps, 5 a proper — to ſubjoin ho 
| ſome farther obſervations on the public burdens or taxes; 
| this will be done afterwards * can be ſpared for that 


beet. | 


favings : 


om 
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ſavings * ariſing from the nature of the govern- 
ment and the habits of the people, and regard 


them, as we properly may, as part of the —_ 


venue, we ſhall find the amount to be une 

* ſome millions. . 

The national expenditure ought reaſonably EY 

| now to be ſet againſt the receipts, and both com- 
pared together; but to this I find myſelf not 
competent, and muſt, therefore, make a few 

| brief remarks ſuffice. — In general it may be 

_ affirmed, that in drawing a compariſon between 


Ruſſia and other european nations It exhibits 3 1 


ſtriking difference in regard to national ex- 


pences . What in other countries demands 
c enormous ſums, can ſometimes i in Ruſſia be ac- 


: complied. at much leſs than the half; only 5 


3 8 Among theſe are not only the ſmall pay of the ſoldiers 
and ſailors, but alſo many other particulars. Thus, the 
Vu whole of the vaſt multitude of the uralian Kozaks, for all 
their military ſervices on the frontiers of that fide of the 


empire, xe. receive of the crown no more than an annual 


—— themſelves richly paid. 


pay of 5000 rubles, and a few preſents when they bring 7 


2 fiſh to Peterſburg : in return, the abundant fiſhery in the 8 


river Ural i is granted to them, (for which ſome merchants FN 


are ſaid to have offered to take by contract at the ſum of e 


200, ooo rubles,) by means of which they are E to 


paſs their days in idleueſs, jollity, and — and 5 


One of the fiſt is, chat, for Ade in 1 
tries, where the national income is very great, the major 


I port of 1 it goes to pay the intereſt of the national debt. 


* * 22 | compare 
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compare the many great fortreſſes in France, or 
the pay of ſailors in England and Holland, with 
thoſe in Ruſſia, where the cheapneſs of provi- 
ſions and other neceſſaries, the multiplicity of 
0 products, the low pay, the ſervices to be 
performed without wages, and ſeveral * 
things occaſion very conſiderable ſavings. — — 
However it muſt be obſerved on the other hand, 
that the preſent national expenditure in Ruſſia | 
is widely different from what it formerly was : 


to convince us of this we need only turn our eyes 


to the numerous fleets, the augmentations of the 
army, the many ſumptuous eſtabliſhments, the em- 
belliſhments of the reſidence, the erection and 


N ſupport « of a great: number of new towns, the bene- = 


fieial endowments, the falaries of the officers i in the 


provincial governments, and a thouſand other 


i things, in compariſon. of the expences of the 5 
: imperial treaſury in former reigns. It is not 


| _ therefore ſurpriſing that new fources of revenue 
were neceſſary for meeting theſe expences. How 
” many millions have been ſpent upon the colo- 
niſts ! What ſums are now required by the nu- 


merous places of education, cadet- corps, ſchools, 

3 making of new roads, for inſtance that 
from Peterſburg to Moſco, &c. Even the mi- 
niſters at foreign courts are increaſed in number 


and how many conſuls did Catharine II. keep 


in ſeveral places where formerly there were none! 
N — Eat — 
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The penſions, likewiſe, at preſent ? * require-more 
than formerly, as there are two new orders of 
Eknighthood inſtituted who receive them. — 
From this curſory view it appears, indeed, that 
the national expences muſt be very great, but 
the actual amount of them cannot be accu- 
rately given by any private individual, probablyß 
not even by the high- treaſurer of the empire f. 
That the erection and ſupport of the govern- 
5 ments, on account of the great number of offi- 
cers on ſtipends, muſt occaſion to the crown an 
annual expence of ſome millions, of which no- : 
thing was heretofore known, needs not to be in- 


1 ſiſted on. It may be illuſtrated by an example 


9885 drawn from the five following governments. 1 hat e 5 


5 of St. Peterſburg, including the military com- 8 


mands, coſts annually 144, 450 rubles; that of ; 
5 Vyborg a 13,6633 ; that of Reval about 108,000; 


dhat of Riga 1 in alberts-dollars and ruſſian coin 5 


| * Ereni in the penſions there are certain favings i in Ruſſia. 
— It often happens that ſuperannuated officers requeſt, inſtead 
1 of a penſion, to be placed in ſome garriſon, where, though 


---, a Pays they live at greater eaſe and at a much 55 
ſmaller expence. Others obtain, i in Leu of a penſion, a piece == 
of crown land on paying the arende. Others again are 


allowed an annual preſent out of the revenues * from 
the œconomy- org. 


+ There are national expences which are never ———— 
known, at leaſt are never named in the eſtimates according 


to their application to particular views of government. 


Sums that mans paſs through the hands of a foreign 


5 miniſter, &C. 


. together 


to the marine of 1,200,000 cannot now in any 5 


TY countries) | by negligence * * and likewiſe by 


85 uſe, is ſuffered to lie expoſed to the weather till it is en- 
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together about 168,000; and that of Perme 
161,947 rubles. — For the army eſtabliſhment, 
according to the declaration of a late member of 
the college of war, about the year 1764, was 
near upon 9 millions; the commiſſaries of pro- 
viſion received 2, 300,000 rubles: whether this 
ſum be ſtill ſufficient, as the army is much i in- 
creaſed, I cannot fay, but probably it is, be- 

_ cauſe by tl the new regulations many expences are 
avoided. — But that the ſum formerly allotted 


degree ſuffice, is manifeſt from the brief repre- 5 
ſentation already given. hy Fg 15 
It is certain that the expences of various Kinds | 
= would be remarkably diminiſhed, (and the Te 
= ceipts at the ſame time be increaſed,) if all the 
people in office would faithfully manage 
ſums that paſs through their hands as their duty 5 
requires. Formerly the crown was ſubject os 
great loſſes (as is the caſe more or leſs in all 


f. — - © likewiſe would the > national = 
„„ venue 


| * Thus, hay | is 1 . at a [EY price on 5 : 
: the crown's account ; and, not being wanted for immediate : 


tirely ſpoilt. So it .. fares with the « deliveries of 
meal in mat-ſacks. 
+ One inſtance may ſerve out of ten wn An 
officer (by birth a German) had a large magazine under his 
care, which . him in conſiderable profit. Being 
* . 
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venue be greater in itſelf if certain. defects and 
diſadvantages could be entirely avoided. For, 
not to mention the great arrears in the obrox 
and poll-tax, or in other matters, both the ſea 
and land cuſtoms ſuffer a conſiderable defalca- 
tion by ſmuggling, which, in ſpite of all . 
cautions hitherto employed, flouriſhes here as 


5 much, at leaſt, as in other countries. In me b 


mean time the great number of frontier-ſur- 
veyors and frontier- riders appointed for the ſup- 
preſſion of i it colt the imperial treaſury conſider- 
able ſums. — It has ſometimes formerly hap- 


pened, that either merchants or perſons i in office, 


—— 
— — — 


— 


5 called to town to . his accounts, on the journey the | 


public-houſe where he had put up for the night took fire 8 
[ho ſet it on fire need not be mentioned). He proved 
; the burning of the houſe, lamented that his books were * 


burnt in it, and was diſmiſſed without farther proceſs. — 


In the ſeven-yeers-war a contractor, who was bargaining 
with a general for a delivery of meal, demanded by far too 
high a price. On being chid for having the aſſurance to 5 


1 is exorbitantly, excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that he SC 


could reckon on but a very moderate profit, as he muſt make . 
a number of preſents before he could hope to touch the 


5 money; firſt to get the contract approved and ſigned ; then 
| that no fault ſhould be found with the meal on its delivery; 
nent to get the proper receipt for it ; afterwards to obtain 


an order for payment; and, laſily, to procure the money 


without tireſome delays and evaſions. It was faid that 
_Juch tranſa{tions latterly became leſs 3 


— 


! * | 
Oh | 


e e MR Is AI Te oY — ep re ee r INIPELY = —_— | | 
* * 
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neighbouring nations, and thereby brought a 
ſenſible detriment to the cuſtoms, and indeed to 


of her late majeſty ſeveral former diminutions of 
the revenue were checked by prudent meaſures, 
15 and at the ſame time the amount very much 
increaſed. One method was by putting a ſtop 
to the practice of farming out the duties, &c. 


allo gone abroad. Some authors have eſti. 
mated it at 40 millions of rubles ; I but this 8 
ſtatement i is erroneous. Buſching gives it ac- 
curately from a manifeſto of June 28, 1 786, in 5 
which the empreſs ſays, that by wars, by the - 
augmentation. of the forces by ſex and land, as 
well as by coltly undertakings to the incalcu- "+, 
lable benefit of the empire, an expence has been 
ET already incurred to the amount of fix millions 
| fix hundred thouſand rubles. Which debt was 
to be in the middle of the year 
1795*. When this is compared with the „ 
e national debt in other countries of ns 
; Europe, and at the ſame time regard is had — 
the large revenues of Ruſſia, it is s evidently a 
| mere trifle. - 


the ſurpluſſes ariſing from the ordinary national revenues. 


by their manner of proceeding, or by accident, 
have interrupted the trade with ſome of the 


ſeveral provinces. — However, during the reign | 


Concerning the national debt miſtakes are 


| * Not by new taxes, as in many other countries, but by 


„ 


oO FE THE 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


BOOK . 


THE TMPERIAL| COLLEGES. 1 5 


5 Tok facilitate « our view of theſe object, PE to 


diſcriminate them more effectually from each 


bother, I ſhall follow the method hitherto purſued 
by 2 them. under __ heads. 5 


SECTION * 


„ Preliminary Remarks. | 
5 Taz dminiſtr: tion of 9 large 2 government = 

demands not only courts, but that ſome of them, 
according to the circuit of their cognizance and 

affairs, ſhould be endowed with conſiderable 


TR authority, and at the ſame time e diplay a ſuitable hs 
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dignity and ſplendor. However, an imperial col- 
lege by no means reſembles a parliament, having 
authority, or at leaſt which might venture, to ſet 
aſide the edicts it received, and delay their 
execution. Indeed, as has been already ſhewn, 
by the decree of Peter I. and the regulations 
adopted by the late empreſs, if, on the emiſſion 
of any command or law, they wiſh to ſubmit 
fome weighty points for conſideration by way of 


remonſtrance, it is permitted them to do ſo, and 
to defer the execution till the final reſolution dhe 
obtained; when, if the command be menen, 
no farther delay enſues. I 
Moſt of the imperial colleges, as will readily 
be ſuppoled, are in the reſidence, in the vicinity, 
and as it were under the eye of the ſovereign; B 
many of ! them, however, have their ſeveral dil- 
unct departments at Moſco, and ſome have even 
_ their principal ſeſſion there : either becauſe that 
capital was formerly alſo the reſidence, and there- 
fore ſtill enjoys ſome privileges; or as being 
thought 1 more convenient for the diſpatch of par- 
ticular affairs. — Moreover, the imperial col- 
leges are of two kinds, ſome being co-ordinate 
with each other, and others ſubordinate. ” 
- their halls of aſſembly at the upper end of the 
table ſtands a chair of ſtate under a canopy for 
we lovercign, as a ſenſible token of that authority = 
5 _— 
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jeakiling there, a conſtant ſuggeſtion to the afſem- 
| bled members, and a magnificence exciting awe *. 
The members of the colleges fit at the ſides of 
the tables, as does the preſident likewiſe. — In 
the imperial colleges is a procureur, or upper- 
procureur, but in the ſenate a general procureur. 
The procureur ſits in one corner of the hall; in 
another the ſecretary or upper ſecretary: neither 
of whom have properly any voice in the tranſ 
acdions ; but the former muſt obſerve that 


3 nothing i is done contrary to law, and therefore it 


1s his buſineſs to remind the aſſembly during their : 
conſultations of the particular laws that relate to 
the matter before them as occaſion 1 require. . 


OY 7 all the futon courts A triangular Gor of hk f 


ſurmounted with an imperial crown 18 placed upon the table, 1 
of the ſame nature with the mace belonging to bodies cor- 


porate in England, as a ſymbol of the authority by which 


dhe ſittings are held. On the three faces of this triangle 
are inſcribed the ukaſes of Peter I. concerning judges and 


parties. Whoever behaves diſreſpectfully or improperlixyx 
before this figure, is conſidered as — behaved * =: 
8 preſence of the ſovereign. | ” 


+ In the lower courts, where 1 new » judges are * every 


| three years, the ſecretary muſt preſent the members of the 
court with the laws that ſerve to the deciſion of the caſes 
that come before them. This, together with long expe- ; 


| rience, &c. may give him at times a certain of 
3 2 and that even in _ courts. | 


No 
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No * is valid, or can be ſent abroad 
without his ſignature. If the procureur, e. g. 
in the ſenate, perceives ſome contrary reaſons, 
he repreſents them to the department; if they 
prove of no avail, he delivers them to the gene- 
ral procureur, who may, if he pleaſe, lay the 
matter before the aſſembled ſenate. " Belong- 
ing to all the colleges are not only a great num- 
ber of chancery -officers, as lecretaries, archiviſts, 
cancelleriſts, writers, &c. as there 1 is a prodigious 
deal of writing *- but every one of the ſuperior 
has its own. printing-office, as well as its phy 
ficians f in ordinary, Fo ” 
1 the great is allowed on all hank to have 8 
| accompliſhed much ; but it was not poſſible for - 
him to introduce every thing at once. Under 
bis ſucceſſors i in many reſpects but little was done: 
perhaps likewiſe abuſes might creep in by the 
undue exerciſe of power by a particular college, N 
or the uſurpations or the negligence of ſome per- 
5 fons who had arrived at the ſummit of conſe- 


» ii no other . in the wah 8 are the | 


offices even of the inferior courts, fo thronged 1 with clerks, 


2 and no where i is there ſo much writing as in Ruſſia. — 

Nevertheleſs i it is pretended that formerly 3 in every chancery 
£ an adequate regularity did not always prevail. — On urgent 

occaſions, after making ſtrict ſearch for papers, plans, ad- 
meaſuremente, and a thouſand other things, they could not 
_ be found in their . _ 
quence. 
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quence * . This it was that ſuggeſted t to Ca- 
tharine II. the neceſlity for making many alter- 
ations, and for adopting new -regulations. — 
Likewiſe by the introduction of the provincial 
governments ſeveral of the former colleges 
became leſs neceſſary, and others quite ſuper- 
fluous; accordingly ſome have entirely ceaſed to 
act; others are only employed about long de- 
pending cauſes; ; of many the public knows not 
| whether they are continued or aboliſhed, or 
whether they have undergone any changes: 
therefore no accurate account can now be given 
of them f. — In general it is not to be expected 


3 that I ſhould deliver a circumſtantial deſcription 


- of every college, its members, its concernments, 
&c. but ſuch brief accounts as the nature of the 


work allows, will be found in the following De: 


= ſections. 


1 One 8 « dv a the a Elizabeth, © 
which excited great attention in regard to the city of Irkutſk, 5 
on which occaſion a wy * . was made a 

ſacrifice. e Laney 755 
+ It is not Ae to be n at that Buſchiag 5 


| ſpeaks doubtfully of various colleges, without aſcertaining 
whether they be aboliſhed or {till in being. — In like man- 


ner I mention ſome that exiſted formerly and are now 


aboliſhed, but ſeveral doubtfully, for want of being able to : 
obtain ſatisfactory accounts. Therefore, it will not juſtly 


be imputed to negligence, if each college does not appear 


exactly in its right Pare; or if ſome comptoirs are entirely . 
paſtes over. . 


REN 
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SECTION II. 


The Council and the Cabinet. 


5 1 N common language neither of them are 
C7 reckoned among the imperial colleges ; yet in 


many reſpects they may be conſidered as ſuch. 


ä Boch of them met in the palace, depended upon 8 
the empreſs, acted under her eyes, received im- 
mediately her orders, and were in a manner the 
places where all things were originally ſubmitted 
to her decifion and publiſhed as her decrees. 


During the reign of Peter I. neither of them 


were known: all orders were then iſſued from 
tte ſenate, as the ſupreme college of the empire, 
where he was frequently preſent and perſonally 
1 preſided. The empreſſes Catharine I. and Anna 
departed from this practice: they erected a cabi- 
net, conſiſting, under their preſidence, of the 
two chancellors, and perhaps a couple of cabinet- 
miniſters; and hence the impe | 
were diſpatched to the ſenate 9* which Was ſtill 0 
neceffary to be done. This was altered again 1 


- lt ſeemed to loſe 8 by a as wes now no : 


| ſhare in the promulgation of decrees, and conſequently no 
longer repreſented the true imperial privy-council. | 


by 


al commands —_— 


a2 a quite different conformation to the ſenate, and 
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by the empreſs Elizabeth, as ſhe always was 
ſedulous to retain every regulation that had been 
made by her father : ſhe removed the cabinet; 
and, by a manifeſto, Dec. 12, 1741, reſtored to 

the ſenate that conſequence which it had had in 
the reign of Peter I. 9 
The empreſs Catharine II. on her aſcending 
the throne ſaw very weighty reaſons for giving 


ab thought it for the advantage « of ns 
Ef ro erect a council and a cabinet. 5 


The COUNCIL was ſtyled i in ruſs, her imperial 
oy majeſty” s council. It was compoſed of the prin- 
cipal officers and perſons of the empire, namely, 


8 of general feldt- marſhals, generals i in chief, ſena- 


tors. and actual privy- eounſellors; ; at preſ bs | 
they are fourteen in number; the fifteenth fills 


| the place of a chancer)- director, and has a ſecre- „ 


5 tary under him. The vice-chancellor of the 
empire is a member of this council (che poſt of 


grand- chancellor is ſometimes, ; as at pre fre, 
Vacant). 


-- a CABINET, to which belongs the care af : 
the fovereign's private affairs or concerns, as 


likewiſe the Teception of petitions, conſiſts gene- 7 


rally of ten perſons, the high ſteward " | "HEE z 


houſehold, privy-counſellors, major-generals, and 


of the produce of ſilver- mines, &c. — Whoever 

ĩs not ſatisfied with a deciſion of the eg may 
appeal by petition to the cabinet; and in this 
reſpect it does the office of a ſupreme tribunal, : 
in which the ſovereign i in perſon decides. 
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ſtate-counſellors, with their ene ſubordinate 


officers and chanceries. It alſo examines diſ- 


patches, paſſes accounts, &c. takes  cogntpance 


In extraordinary caſes it ſometimes happens | 


that a ſpecial high court of juſtice is appointed, 
_ not ſubordinate to the ſenate but immediately : 
under the ſovereign. The preſidents are uſually . 
taken from the imperial colleges and other 
eminent ſtations, and likewiſe from among the 
: members of the ſynod “. 1. Where the alleged 
offence is of an 3 heinous nature — 
examination is firſt made by particular perſons Rl” 
appointed for that purpoſe, and the protocol is 
| laid before the commiſſioners for their judgment. 
5 We have ſeen occaſionally a commiſſion ap- 
pointed for cauſing plans to be drawn up of 
important inſtitutions i in contemplation, as that, 5 
among others, which the hte : empreſs called | 


„„ Only as «ſpiritual . they m never * their hand t —_ 
a a ſentence of death. 


„ Such, for example, as were thoſe 7 Mirovitch and _ 
— 


gether —— 
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together ſome years ago to conſider on the ſtate 
of the mines. On ſuch and various other occa- 


ſions the appointment of a —— ſeems 
highly et | 


SECTION 111. 


$ 


7 he bro, lune. Inperial cs. 


| ; common acceptation there is un one; Hi 


namely, the directing ſenate, as that which „ 


its orders to all the other colleges and boards, 


| but receives none except from the 1 
having i in reality: a great authority and high « 
ſideration. Yet in ſome reſpects the ſynod ſhould . 


be conſidered as on a par with it, as being like. 5 


wiſe ſubject to no other college, but receives 


„The late 3 count Panin frequently de- 5 


|  clared his diſlike to all commiſſions; he thought it more 


N ſuitable to the due courſe of law, that every cauſe ſhould 
come before its proper court. But that cannot be done in 


all caſes : one proof of it is in the abovementioned ſtate of $2 


the mines, into which many diſorders had found their way, . 


9 which the mine-college could not reQify. — Even in jnatters 


of leſs moment commiſſions and boards of inquiry are ap · 


| pointed i in all countries. But in Ruſſia caſes often happen bh \ 


where two or three courts muſt decide in n 
— — :ommilſion. 4 
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orders from the ſoverei gn alone. Both require 
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A 1 more preciſe account. 
The DiRECTING SENATE was PN 


by * emperor Peter I. who raiſed it alſo to the 


rank of the ſupreme or higheſt college of the 
empire. By an ukaſe of the 15th of Decem- 


ber 176 3. (which the ſenate publiſhed under the 
date of January 12, 1764,) the late empreſs new- 
modelled it entirely, commianding that it ſhould 
OO. thenceforwards conſiſt of fix departments, each 
__ which to have its allotted buſineſs, but neither 3 
do take precedence of the other: four of theſe 
are in Peterſburg, and the other two in Moſco. 
Kach iſſues its orders, and ſends them to the 1 in- 
N ferior courts f. | The nomination and the num. 


* The exact * af its infiitution, as we find it in RY 3 
account of Scheremetof's life, was the» 25th of February 


278 1, in the calendar of the academy of ſciences for the 
year 1790 it is accordingly ſaid to have exifted 79 years; 
| whereas our countryman captain Perry, who was then i in the 


country, tells us that it wag inftituted at Moſco in 1700 
ud called to Peterſburg i in 1712, and that at firſt it con- 
üiſted of nine boyars. — In fact ĩt feen 3 to bave been 

; crected i in the place of the old boyars. G 


> As ech of the in departments Sen decrees | in is 


l hdonging to it, (which are uniformly called ſenate-ukaſes,) | 
it is impoſſible for a private individual, even in the heart of 
the reſidence, to inform himſelſ of all the new ſtatutes and 
_ ordinances; — — 
de reg. io: — 


ber 


. governor obtained the place of a ſenator ; 
moreover, every general- -governor, by W 
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ber of the members depended ſolely on the 
empreſs : in the year 1786 the firſt department 
conſiſted of nine, and the ſecond of fix members; 
in 1789 the firſt had fifteen, the ſecond nine. 
| Theſe fit, as no preſident or vice-preſident is ever 
choſen, according to their rank and ſeniority. 


They have always been men of high rank, di- 


| ſtinguiſhed generals, privy-counſellors, princes, 


counts, &c. By an ukaſe of Peter I. if the : 


monarch has appointed no others, governors ate 


| principally to have ſeats in the ſenate, as being = 


* already converſant i in ſtate affairs. This ſome- 


times ſtill happens, as not many years fince a 


edicts, in virtue of his office, is a member of the 1 
| ſenate, at leaſt is regarded as an extraordinary BR 
member, for on his coming into the reſidence, 


1 he may appear in the ſenate, ans there give =—_ 

i vote. „ 

. This ſupreme dpi 2 which e e 
Z empreſs, i in her Inſtruction to the legiſlative com- 


| miſſion, ſect. xxvi. ſtyles the ſanctuary of the 


laws, can iſſue orders to any other imperial col · 
lege, and receives reports from them (the ſynod = 
alone is an exception to this, to which however 


the ſenate in certain caſes may make a fort of FREY 


1 The ward lea is adopted ina the aan language. Ps, 


s 5 !; 
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requeſt) : it publiſhes the laws and ediQts received 
from the monarch, and provides for their exe- 
cution ; returns a deciſive anſwer to the queſtions 
ent! in by the courts or governors in doubtful 

caſes; appoints to many conſiderable poſts in the 
e 3 advances, in the name of the 
empreſs, meritorious civil-officers to higher 


5 rank *; and is the higheſt tribunal to which 


appeal can be made : for none can either appeal 

from its decrees t nor complain of them; but 
whoever is diſſatisfied with i its ſentence, has no 

other reſource than to preſent his petition to the 


cabinet un as before oblerved. 
bs At preſent far more titles, but t to which no > actual ſer- : 


vice of pay are annexed, are conferred than formerly, for - 


i1:tance, that of a college-ſecretary, titular or actual coun- 


9 85 iellors, college-alefiors, &c. 


+ Accordingly the empreſs e in her InftruQtion, He. ” 
ſec. xcix. that the appeal to the —— ought . to 
0 rendered difficult. 8 | 


4 Then the empreſs uſed FLY not 1 as it FRY 
pied on her) to transfer the caſe adjudged by one 
department to the whole ſenate for their deciſion. If the 


5 aſſembly pronounced a unanimous ſentence, then no hope 


remained to the loſing party of any alteration from the fove- 
re:gn. But if only one ſenator judged otherwile, then a 
_ gleam of hope was left. Some have gone from the whole 
ſenate (the plenum) with a petition to the cabinet; yet L 
know of but one inſtance where the empreſs made any 
alteration in the decree of the ſenate, i in order to ſhew "Hl 
froqur to all the — concerned. — 


Ne very — 


14 
& 
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A very important, and indeed it may be faid, 
the moſt important perſon in the ſenate is the 
general procureur, who can oppoſe the reſolutions 

pafſed by any one of the departments, prevent 
their execution, and convene the whole ſenate 
together to pronounce upon them ; and has, 
beſides, under his care A _ number of f im- 
portant affairs. . 
In the ſenate are kept the chen of the | 


empire ; ; and various official comptoirs and chan- 


_ ceries belong to it or depend upon it. Theſe are, 
the office of imperial freaſurer, or the preſent 


board of the imperial revenues, which has four 


departments, with particular comptoirs 2 for _— 
diſburſements and for the ſurpluſſes (or as they | 
ſay in Ruſſia, the over - remaining ſums); then, 


the board of admeaſurement of the country and 
i frontiers, with chancery and comptoir, which 
= the late empreſs appointed; the office of general 


E | requeſt maſter, the herald- maſter's comptoir, Kc. 
But in the two departments at Moſco the roſræd- 
archives, containing the family-proofs | of all the e 


nobility, have been hitherto kept. 85 , 
2. The HoLyY DIRECTING SYNOD, the ſupreme 
ſpiritual court of the ruſſo-greek church. In the 


* Such an one is the preſent ſtate-comptoir a as a  divion- 
of what is called the kaſnatſcheſtvo, for paying out the ſumg 


neceſſary for the v various peterſburg-departments, &c. — 
* PEER year 
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year 1789 this high college conſiſted of one 
metropolitan, one archbiſhop, one biſhop, one 
protopope, (the imperial confeſſor) one archi. 
mandrit, one protopope (of the ſeculars), one 
upper- procureur, one chief. ſecretary, one execu- 
tor, three ſecretaries, one protocoliſt, and one 


ſtaff. ſurgeon; abſent members were, one metro. | 


politan, two archbiſhops, one biſhop. At the 
ſynodal comptoir at Moſco at that time were one 


metropolitan, « one archpriet of the ſecular clergy, : 


one procureur, and one fecre etary. In the ſpiritual 
N eommiſſion, one metropolitan, one archbiſhop, 
one privy- oounſellor, and one ſecretary * have 
their ſeats. — Under the authority of the ſynod 


are all prelates, conliſtories, eccleſiaſtics, churches, " 


ons books, * 55 


* | Beſides theſe each Lande has its own panſifiory con- 
ſiſting of one archimangrit, one or FP priors 1 ad 
ſecular clergy: | Ty 5 
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SECT LON IV. 


The reft of the be Colleges, with froeral of the 
 Chanctries, Oc. 25 . 


5 . are in a manner co-ordinate, and corre- : 


| ſpond with each other. They were all inſtituted 


later than the ſenate, the moſt antient of them 


5 dating its origin about the year 1718. Ir re- 0 
3 ference to the foregoing they may be regar r 


colleges of the ſecond claſs. They are diſtin- 
Zuiſhed from all, even the firſt courts of the vice - 


95 royalties, by having their ſphere of action not 


limited to a ſingle government; and likewiſe in 


tis, that they do not firſt apply to the ſenate, - 


5 but directly to the ſovereign. 


I. The COLLEGE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, which 
has the direction of miniſterial matters, pays the 


1 ſalaries of miniſters at foreign courts, penſion sm, 
aud expences of envoys abroad, gives paſſports, | 
Ke. In all public liſts it ſtands before the reſt. 
T9. The ſeats here are occupied by the vicechancel. 
lor and other eminent perſonages, at preſent, _ 

for example, the ſteward of the houſhold, two 


actual ſtate-counſellors, and ſeveral ſtate-coun- = 
8 ſellors, nd chancery-counſellors, Beſides 14 


004 perſons 
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perſons who exerciſe the ſecretariate, 26 tran- 
ſlators are here appointed, with ſeveral other 
 chancery-officers. In their liſts the miniſters 
abroad in 1786 ſtood in the ring order: 
Warſaw, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, Liſbon, Na- 
ples, Dreſden, Hague, Turin, London, Ratif- 


bon, Frankfurt on the Maine, Berlin, Copen- 


hagen, Stockholm, Hamburgh, Eutin, Mitau, 


Venice, Conſtantinople, Florence, Munich, 
Dantzick.— Agents or commiſſioners *, were 


likewiſe kept at G, a and i in 1 789 
alſo in Perfia | Noe 
|  Hereto may be — added 1 the 1 
liſts thoſe perſons who are appointed to parts 
abroad, on account of commerce, or at leaſt 


4 Hamburgh, Stockholm, London, Liſbon, in 


Sicily, at Smyrna, in the Archipelago, in Mol. 
| davia, at Corfu, Oſtende, Salonichi, Leghorn, 


under that title, viz. the general conſuls at . 


Gibraltar, Alexandria, in Albania, Saida, and 


the other places in Syria, Morea, at Raguza, 
Bourdeaux, and Venice. ' — 2. The conſuls, 
vice-conſuls, and agents: at Sinope, Elfineur, - 
. Frieft, Cadiz, ae, Marſeilles, Rome, and . 


* The ruffian term poverennuye 1 do not 8 pretend to ; 


TE tranſlate accurately. Agent does not come up to it, 23 


that word i is dy = naturalized in the ruſſian — 
a Civita- 


Civitavecchia, Amſterdam, Libau, — 
Keenigſberg, Lubek, Kiel, Dantzik, Augſberg, 
Kefalonia, Nice, and Villa-franca, Zante, in 
Dalmatia Anggna, in Perſia at the port of 

| Enthili, in Cana, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chio, Sa- | 
mos, at Varna, Porto-ferraio, Negroponte, San- 

torini, Bairut, Damaſcus, Vindau, in the Dar- |. 
danelles, in Moldavia, and at Dunkirk, 

The foreign miniſters, reſidents and agents 

| at the imperial court of Ruſſia, are in the follow- 
8 ing alphabetical order * : from Auſtria, Great 
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talinia, Naples, Poland, Portugal, Pruſſia, Sax- 
ony, Sardinia, Tuſcany, France, and Sweden. 
I The | cities Lubek, Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
ep one general agent. . 5 
2. The COLLEGE OF WAR. It is ooh | 
partly of permanent members, and partly of 
—— ſuch as are changed. Of the former number is 
the preſident}, who is always — feldt- 


left vacant; then the — which poſt = 
9 * by a general in r next a ge . 


. That is, e dee alphabet. 
+ Prince Potemkin filled this poſt. 


| becoming general feldt-marſhal fimply by obtaining the of. 
1 N 


lieutenant 


Britain, Venice, Holland, Denmark, Spain, Kr 


marſhal}, though this place has been ſometimes | 


| + Inſtances have not been wanting of a general —_ 
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lieutenant and a general major, or even ſeveral 
of them. The changeable members conſiſt like- 
wiſe of generals, who are taken from the divi- 
ſions at ſtated times. To the chncery, &c. be- 
long the upper ſecretary, with the rank of a co- 
lonel in the army, the general controleur, the 
procureur, general auditor, upper auditor, ex- 


ecutor, ſeveral ſecretaries, &c.— This college 


does not entirely ſupply the place of a miniſter 
at war; it even has nothing to do with plans of 
operation, which belong to the council alone; ; 


however its buſineſs is extenſive and important; 3 


it relates to regulations for the diviſions, camps, 


5 1 and head - quarters; * advance - 
ments — diſmiſſions, and penſions; 3 appoint- b 


ment or - depoſition of generals and officers ; ; di- 


i rections for the payment of ſums required; and uy 


a variety of other matters. Under it are the 


accomptant' 8 office, which delivers the money 
and articles of ammunition to the diviſions and 
oo regiments ; ; the general victualling- office, the of 
fice for clothing the e the as cheſt, 3 


8 * The n promotes up to — 5 
4 but only ſigns the patent of ſubaltern officers. The patents 
of ſtaff-officers muſt be ſubmitted to the ſovereign for con- 


firmation and ſignature. All generals and colonels were - 
advanced by her majeſty. — The ſame holds good with 
- * to — and e, 


= 


= in the chancery, a procureur, upper ſecretary, 


= a The COLLEGE or jusriez, or commonly 3. 
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the manufactories of arms, alſo in certain re- 
ſpects the quarter-maſter-general, on whom the 
artillery and engineers depend. — The cadet- | 
corps is not. nder the war college. — It has a 
particular office in Moſco. = 
3. The ADMIRALTY COLLEGE | has its pre- 
ſident 1 who is high-admiral, Aa vice-preſident, | 


| and as members, admirals, and vice - admirals; 


general auditor. lieutenant, executor, &c. — In 


1 province are the ſhip-yards, general war- com- | 
miſſariate, the ſtore- office, &c. and has alſo its 


I ſubordinate offices f at various places, as, an 


angel, Cronſtadt, Kazan, Aſtrakhan, &c.— 


Ĩhbat the fleet in the Euxine is not under its au- = 
= thority has been already mentioned in its proper 
pPlwkKuace. It directs the conſtruction and the ſta - 


toning of ſhips, has the inſpection of ſuch fo 
i reſts as he near navigable rivers, makes advance- 


— has no „ with * of - — 


Tm the juſtice-college. The law-matters of Livo- 


=. nia, Eſthonia, and Finland are ſtill nominally i in > 


ments, grants, diſmiſhons, &c. but like the war- = | 


its Juriſdition ; but ſince the erection of the 


„The grand-duke Paul Petrovitch filled that A 


I + Kantora is the word in all cheſe places adopted into | 
ruſs from 1 french comptoir. | = 


vice · 
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lawſuits are any longer brought hither from 
thoſe duchies. - From that time it has been — F 
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viceroyalties of Riga, Reval, and Vyborg, no 


employed i in terminating cauſes gf long ſtand- 
ing, and are now almoſt all decided. It at pre- : 


ſent only takes cognizance of the matrimonial 


and conſiſtorial ſuits of the members of the pro- 
teſtant communions in Ingria or the govern- | 
ment of St. Peterſburg and in Ruſſia (for the 
roman catholics have been for ſome years ex- 
OY empted by an immenoi ukaſe from its juriſdic- = 
. tion, and ſubjected to the archiepiſcopal con- 3 


ſiſtory in Mohilet). Accordingly it is now con- I 


5 tinued only as a proteſtant conſiſtory. 


5. The col LEOE or COMMERCE is alſo in St. 


: Peterſburg ; 3 has a preſident, ſeveral members, — 
WM procureur, executor; ſome ſecretaries, RR 


6. The MEDIC AL COLLEGE has a — — | 


. rector, preſident, and ſeveral members, amongſt pj 
hom are a general ſtaff- doctor, various doftors 
and ſtaff-ſurgeons.. It has the ſuperintendance 5 
of whatever delongs to the department of me- 
dicine, provides the army and navy with phy- 
5 ſicians and ſurgeons, &e. Nobody can practice 
the healing art in the empire without boring 5 
3 undergone an examination here 54 


kon which neither the tile of dodtor obtained abroad 
vor any other atteſtation can be admitted as an exemption. | 


The 


|  comptant-office, in which the high court-marſhal == 
preſides; the ſtable-kantora, the building and 9 
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The * confers alſo on phyſicians and ſur- 
geons the title of doctor (a faculty which 
abroad only univerſities pretend to); it likewiſe 
advances ſurgeons, who: have ferved a certain 
time, to be ſtaff-ſurgeons, even when they are 


not PST. to the wy. but are — in a 
country town *. | 


| permanent commiſſions and departments, all 

; having their peculiar buſineſs. Among them 5 
are: the upper-bunt-maſter's ehancery, which 

has lkewiſe an office in Moſco; the court ac- 


: garden kantora; the aſſignations- bank; the ĩ impe- 
ma bank; the commercial commiſſion, which i in 


| conſiderable rank, and one chancery director, 
two ſecretaries, one executor, &c. ; the mint de- 
5 partment; the reviſions-departments, which in a 


ſenate's ukaſe of the year 1789 was named the 5 


: office for reviſing the accounts of the empire z 3 


law-book ; the academical commiſſion, eſtabliſh 4 
not t long ſince, has the ſuperintendance over al 


„ It has the care of obſtetrical inftitutions, 3 the 


a har; res of apothecaries, &c. and determines w hat noſtrums 25 
— nay be fold in the AD — 


Beſides theſe are many ee Ane or 


85 1789 conſiſted of ſix members, all perſons of by 


the commiſſion for framing the plan Pac : 
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the ſchools and univerſities in the empire, (ex- 
cepting only ſuch as have eſpecial privileges,) 
provides and examines all the neceſſary ſchool- 


books, has under it an academical- directory, 
and receives accounts from all the ſchools ; the 
department of the finance-college, &c. 
neral all inſtitutions of importance, almoſt every 
large edifice, the education-houſes, | hoſpitals, 
Ke. have their particular _OO_ 


In ge- 


During the late reign many of the colleges 


5 and kantoras formerly i in being were aboliſhed. 
This was done at firſt by an ukaſe, bearing date 
Dec. 15, 1763, when a total alteration was in 
5 troduced into the ſenate. : Others have ceaſed 
on the erection of the provincial viceroyalties. 
Of this number are, 1. the ruſſian college of 
— juſtice, at the ſame time the juſtice-comptoir, 
and the ſudnoi prikaſe, (which latter formerly 
decided petty matters of petition and demand, 
having their chanceries both at Moſco and St. 
Peterſburg. 2. The finance. college in Moſco, 5 
and the ruſſian finance-comptoir in Peterſburg, | 
| the buſineſs of which is now done by the finance. 
chambers of the ſeveral governments. 3. The 
ſuperior magiſtracy; ; after having terminated its 
affairs, it ceaſed on the gth of April 1788. 


4. The tutelary-chancery, to which were com- 


| mitted the care of all the coloniſt-inſtitutions. - 
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5: The college'of mine-works, the affairs where- 
of are now managed by the finance-chambers 
olf the governments; to it was ſubjected, in the 

pear 1781, the ſiberian head - mine- office at Eka- 
tarmenburg, conſtituted by the emperor Peter I. 
over all the uralian mines, and till. then inde- 


pendent. There is nothing now remaining of 
it but the mine-ſchool at St. Peterſburg. 6. The 


: ceconomy-college, inſtituted the 26th of Febru- ; 


ary 1764, to have the ſuperintendance over all 


4 the landed property at that time taken from the 


church, and called ſpiritual eſtates, (epiſcopal, SY 


= monaſtic, and ecclefiaſtical,) and to manage 


their pecumary produce. At preſent the boors : 


belonging to thoſe eſtates are under the control 
of the Kconomy. directors at the finance-cham- 


ders. — The following colleges and comptoirs | 
appear to be woody aboliſhed, or at leaſt are 
now ſuperfl uous: 1. The feudal- college which 


* deciſions in lirigated ſucceſſions and law- : 


ſuits concerning landed property, an d — 5 


of four departments. 2. The reviſions- college, 5 


which was a ſort of check on other colleges, and 


reviſed their accounts, and, like the former, was 


at Moſco. 3. The finance-comptoir for livo- 
nian, eſthonian, and finland affairs, the buſineſs N 
whereof i is transferred to the finance courts of 


8 T9 
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the governments. 4. The manufacture - college, 
which was at Moſco, but had a comptoir at St. 
Peterſburg. 5. The confiſcations-college, which 
directed the ſale of all forfeited eſtates, and, 
among other things, levied the mul&s and fines 
| impoſed by the other colleges. 6. The chief 

: falt-comptoir, the buſineſs of which i is probably 2 


5 3 to the finance-courts. = 


SECTION v. 


4 glance at the 1. a 


Pin RSONS who" imagine the ruſſian form of go- 


_— vernment to be deſpotic have haſtily advanced, 
dtilat in Ruſſia every thing i is arbitrarily decided 
Fi rather than legally adjudged *, . ſince, beſides 

the ukaſes that come out "Ry time to time, js 


which, being ſuited only to particular caſes, are are 
frequently different from each other and even 
, contradictory, there i is no fixed and determinate ; 


wy much les ny youre colleQion of ſta- 7 5 


* ann while 8 were no » gots: tribunals i 


might be that governors, who were every thing in their =” 


_ governments, or perhaps a voivode, might pronounce arbi- 
bitrarily in many caſes. But ſuch * are no longer 


tutes. 


e * * 


= ar An Ar TE aws. a 


kittes . This is a great miſtake ; I for, not to 


mention particular provinces, ſuch as thoſe of 
Little Ruſſia and thoſe of the Baltic, who have 


| always retained their antient laws, and had the 
free uſe of them; law-books, or digeſts of the 


laws, have long been in being, and in uſe in 
Great Ruſſia. One of them, the novgorodian, i 


was drawn up by Varoſlaf the great in the ele- 


venth century. Taar Ivan Vaſh lievitch pub 
liſhed a national code, which was framed upon 

the manner of thinking in thoſe times. Tzar 
Alexey Michailovitch publiſhed the Uloſhenie f 

as a new law of the country, taking i in ſome de- 


gree the antient laws for its baſis l. A far N 
= greater number of laws are derived from Peter 


„ Great improvements are continually making in the 


| , laus, but there are many extant both antient and modern; 5 


. therefore i it is often ſaid in ukaſes and ordinances, that the 


1 roceeding i 1s to be conformably with the laws of the « em- 
8 pire, or in general according to the laws. : 


F Tt forms 2 quarto rolume about an inch in thickneſs. 5 


f þ It refers back to the we Wh WE of tzar Iran Vaſſil- [ 
3 bevicrh, AS then i in being, but too rudely drawn up for the 


ttmen preſent times. Accordingly, the tzar called together 

bis boyars, the patriarch, the metropolitans, archbiſhops, 

| biſhops, and others, to take them into conſideration with 

him, who unatimonſly agreed to the preſent as the law of 
| the land; and he iſſued his commands that it ſhould be 
— into praflice as the deciſive law. 


x . 
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the great; for, beſides many particular ukaſes, 
and thoſe afterwards collected, all of which have 
the force of laws, feveral colleQions of his are 
extant, ſuch as, the general regulation; the 
privileges granted to mine-owners, to which the 
empreſs Anna afterwards annexed a mine-regu-. 
lation; the ſpiritual-reglement, enlarging upon 
that which had been begun by tzar Ivan Vaſſil. 

lievitch, and continued by Alexey Michailo-— 
vitch; the articles of war, &c. — But never 
did any of the ſovereigns apply their attention 
ſo much to legiſlation as Catharine IL from the 


. commencement of her reign, by whom 
verre iſſued a great number of ſeparate ukaſes 
5 and ordinances as well as whole collections: 

among the latter may be claſſed the ordinances oy 


for the adminiſtration of the governments, the 
inſtruction, the charter granted to the nobility, 
| the regulations for the police, for commerce, &c. 
| She exerted every means that law and equity | 
ſhould every where have their courſe. Judges . 
were appointed in the neighbourhood | of every 
place; their duties were clearly preſcribed to 


them *, LY and they 1 were brought to account for 4 


* If the 8 that have been _ubliſhed | to hn 


i effect were faithfully complied with, chere would certainly | 
be no ground of complaint againk the adminiſtration of 
governments = 


negle. 
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0 Every rank and ſtation knew its privi- 
leges and the bounds aſſigned to it. Wherever 
any defect was perceived, means were applied 
for remedying it according to the exigences of 
the times and of the empire, and for i improving 
and completing the ſyſtem of legiſlation. 

Whatever irregularities and enormities have 


heretofore been committed, they certainly were 


ſtrict againſt every mode of corruption, fraud, 
and oppreſſion *, but by aſcertaining the pay of 


not by far ſo frequent during the late reign; 
and her majeſty? s orders were not only very 


her officers and. defining their duties, together 
with the employment of other means, ſhe effec- 


that it ſeems now to be morally impoſſible that 
fuch acts of injuſtice and cruelty ſhould again 
be practiſed as are found in the hiſtory of many 


the empreſs Elizabeth. 


1763, for an account of the oppreſſions, &c. that gave rife 
to it, in 
rine IL. vol. P. 345+ 2 an a 


ES 


 . tually checked thoſe deplorable evils, and earn. 
 - endeavoured to prevent them entirely. 80 


of her predeceſſors, and — in that * „ 


* We need only refer to the whale of the 151k of Dee. L 


in the empreſs's own words. See Life of Catha- Ez 


REMARKS ON THE 


Remarks on the Condition of the Subjects. 


THAT in repreſenting the ſtate of a country 
and the nature of its government, a principal 


regard ſhould be had to the condition of the 
fubjects needs no formal proof; it might indeed 
be conſidered i in ſome degree as a political ba- 
rometer. However, it forms an important ob- 
ject of political intereſt, whether we regard the 
ſovereign, the empire at large, or the individu- 


als of which it is compoſed : it being of infinite 


moment to the firſt that the ſubjects ſhould be 
in an eaſy and proſperous ſtate, not merely from 
the generous ſentiment of Humanity, but like- | 
wiſe becauſe the well-being of his government N 
58 5 depends upon it: with the latter it frequently 8 
determines the nature of their lot, fixes the de- 
gree of their patriotic ardour, the important | 
fource of numberleſs ſocial virtues. 


1t will not here be expected that che 2 f 


of the ſubjects ſhould be preſented i in every point 
of view, or that an accurate deſcription ſhould 5 
be given of each particular people and of every 
claſs; which could not be done without tireſome 
2 and unprofitable amplifications, not 


mention the almoſt inſurmountable difh- 


CONDITION OF THE SUBJECTS. 


tempt. 


more can be expected from the happieſt and moſt 


| beneficial form of government, than that it ſhould 
| wiſely apportion the former, and promote the 
latter by the moſt efficacious means. Both together _ 
will furniſh us with ſome explanatory proofs and 
- examples, from which ſuggeſtions will ariſe 
| that may throw light on what has been advanced 
in the foregoing | ſections. Such examples 
have, indeed, here and there been occafion- 
ally ſcattered; but the i importance of the ſabje& 
demands, or at leaſt juſtifies me in attempting 
do give a more preciſe explication of it, eſpe- : 
cially as foreigners are apt to entertain .errone- 
| ous opinions on the condition of the ruffian 
FE ſubjects, which can excite no ſurpriſe, as both 
antient and modern travellers, of whom many 
* have paſſed no more than a few weeks in Ruſſia, 
or are only acquainted with the reſidence, have 
ED ſpread, ſo many falſe reports h 
Ik any ſhould think that theſe remarks would . 
have been more properly interwoven with 8 
particulars that have juſt been treated on inſtead — - 
of making them into a diſtin& ſection, they have _ 
== only to conſider them under the two following 
5 veg heads, 


5 
culties we mould have to encounter in the at- 
It will be amply ſufficient if we confine 
ourſelves to two objects, the public burdens and 
the comforts of the individual. As nothing 
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heads, as a ſupplement to the foregoing ſec. 
tions, in order that they may not be —_ out 
o place. 
1. PuBLIC 1MPOSTS AND BURDENS ON. THE | 

' 8VBJECTS. After having already pointed out 

and explained the greater part of them, it will 

be ſufficient now to make a cloſer application 
of them to ſome particular ranks, and add a few 
: 9 comments by way of illuſtration. 
Certain public impoſts depend W on 


5 ene for inſtance, the ſtam ped paper — 
and the poſchlins, as well in law matters as in 


the ſale of a landed eſtate. To theſe we ſhall 


them, inaſmuch as the boors poſſeſs no immove- 


pay no regard, eſpecially as the great multitude, * 
or the common people are not at all ſubject 3 


able property; and, becauſe, when they have 
| oecafion to prefer a petition or a complaint, or 


to apply to a court of juſtice, they are allowed 


to do it by word of mouth, in which neither I 
* nor 2 Pow” are W „ 


* 11 i is ne 0 ever r neceſſary but in | juridical 8 


0 ings. In private bonds or obligations, &c. it depends en- L 


7 = pag on the parties concerned whether they will uſe it or 1 


If not, then the proper ſtamped ſheet is only added 


: 1 the writing is brought before a court of Juſtice. This 8 
tax, therefore, is not here ſo burdenſome as in a country 
where a ſtamp 1 is neceſſary to every trifling receipt. 


Neither 


Neither ean taxes which are in the nature of 


number of public burdens. The crown-boors 
and the agricultural boors poſſeſs no landed pro- 


the obrok, or perform taſk-ſervice, or deliver a 


be conſidered as rent, which the boor, whether be- 


ing a capital for obtaining a piece of land, as in 


| the 20th pfennig, or even from 30 to 40 per cent. on 
profits © in trade, c. There i is make of this fort in Ru 
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contracts or rents be properly conſidered in the 


perty; for the land allotted to them they pay 
certain quantity of natural products, which may 


longing to a private individual or to a nobleman, 
-Þ bound to pay his landlord for the grounds he 
occupies : : he has no need, therefore, of employ- 


cCountries where the peaſant can purchaſe it only 
for a fum of money. It is nearly the fame when 

they ſet up bee-ſtages in a foreſt belonging to 

the crown, in conſideration of a certain yearly - 


we ſhould beſtow our nn on the TT» 
or proper taxes and burdens which are general and 
permanent, according to the different ranks and 
conditions. In general it is to be remarked, 
that their total amount cannot be aſcertained * * 
even wy" at ſo much per e cent. - excepting 


* In fs countries of the continent the fabje& pays 5 


14 3 among 
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among the merchants, as they do not merely vary 


according to the ranks and provinces, but arg 
very different in themſelves. 


The nobleman, who, generally a pays 


no tax for any of his land which he occupies 
g himſelf, nor even for his moveable property, 
ſhould reaſonably be conſidered according to the 

various relations in which he ſtands. — If he 
poſſeſs no male vaflals, his fields, foreſts, mines, : 
mills, fiſheries, &c. which he occupies with free 
or hired labourers, are as exempt from taxation 


as his perſon : let him ſell what part of his fo- 
reſt, &c. he will, he pays no tax on the fale; 


only if he ſell the foreſt itſelf, as a; piece of 
5 ground, then the purchaſer (or he himſelf) muſt 
pay the poſchlin * *. Such noblemen are not 
; only i in Little Ruſſia, and other places, but eren 
in Great Ruſlia, where, however, they are not 
reckoned amang the rich nobility, though many ” 
of them may poſſeſs conſiderable property. 
On the other hand the nobleman, who has 
vaſſals muſt furniſh recruits out of them. In- 
deed, as has been before obſerved, it falls upon 
5 his boors z 4+ but he, 3 as lord of the manor, loſes 


j 


In order to fave this, ahey frequently, + BH 
Efthonia, inſtead of making a ſale, enter into mortgages 1 


for a certain number of years. 


of 
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of his number of men, conſequently, according 
to the phraſe here in uſe, a-part of his immove- 


able property. This public burden is at times 
conſiderable *, and ſeems on one ſide to be 
heavier than in other european countries ; which 


the following inſtance may explain. The pro- 


War, has furniſhed annually one recruit out of 


every 100 fouls, or, male heads. As children 
and old men, even infirm and decrepit beggars, . 
are included in this number, and always rec. 
| koned according to 'the laſt reviſion, though 

| fince that time many have died, deſerted, or 
. been given as recruits ; therefore ſometimes out 5 
= 30 able- bodied or working men according to 


their age, one recruit muſt be delivered. - & 
the noblemen have none ſuch in his village, or 


is unwilling to part with them, he tries to buy 
them of ſome other nobleman, paying for them 
— rubles, or even more. The crown reckons 
for each 360 rubles ; at Which price they may 
Juſtly be eſtimated in regard to the public raves, 
clpecially as the delivery of them is attended 


* It is well PAW = not to be to hs adrantage LF any ” 
country, that the nobility with large eſtates in land ſhould 
contribute nothing to the exigences of the * ſlate, and be 


exempt from all public burdens. _ 


1 
. 


vince of Ingria, which was formerly exempt 
from the levy of recruits, ever ſince the laſt 
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with ſeveral expences .. Suppoſe the nobleman 


employs his boors, if he does not himſelf follow 
farming, only for the obrok, and is paid by each 


ſoul or male 5 rubles, then he raiſes from his 


village, conſiſting of 100 ſouls, the annual ſum of 
Joo rubles, or, by reaſon of the recruits already 
delivered, &c. not nearly ſo much. If he pur. 
chaſes the recruits required, "un, whith is the 
ſame thing, if he reckon them at the former 
5 price, he ſurrenders nearly two thirds of his in- 
come to the crown. — We ſhould, however, N 
be apt to draw very e erroneous coneluſions were 
we to confider the public burdens of the nobi- 
ty only on this fide. For, in the firſt place, 
moſt noblemen take the recruits out of their vil- b 
lages, without buying them, there being always 1 
people for that purpoſe t; conſequently, he loſes 
a man indeed, yet by him not about two thirds 
of his1 income, but only 5 rubles of the fixed 
yearly _ ﬀ he live not on his eſtates, or . 


in 


5 * The recruit is furaithed 1 wich tas 1 1 

i : ſock of proviſions, &c. Sometimes a preſent is given to 

de receivers, (the officer and. the ſurgeon, who muſt e- 
amine him,) as a bribe that they may not object to him. 

. 4 For this purpoſe, as in other countries, are taken ſuch 562d 
— 2 would come to no good, being addicted to drunkenneſs 

and thieving, &c. Many maſters give up their ſervants, 

inſtead of the puniſhment they have deſerved, as recruits. 
V 


| than the 50 rubles from 100 fouls. 3. n 


cruit is demanded out of 500 ſouls, and that 
| Not every year, but ſometimes after a long in- 
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in his village, then he does not trouble his head 
about the delivery of recruits, but leaves the 
Whole care of it to his boors, who are obliged. 
to pay him yearly the full amount of the * * 
in common, clear of all deductions for the re- 
|  eruits delivered. 2. Many noblemen take ti. 

| each ſoul a much larger obrok than 5 rubles, 
particularly when their boors are rich, or have 

found out the art of carrying on profitable 
trades, or they take in hand plots of ground 
| which they cauſe to be tilled and cultivated by 


” the corvee or feudal-ſervice of their boors 3 . 


whereby their income amounts to much more 


| time of peace commonly no more than one re- 


1 terval * ; then the nobleman ſcarcely feels any 


riſon with the taxes in other countries! | 


| burden at all, eſpecially as he has nothing to do 
nith any other impoſt of the crown, even in 
wWuar-time, &c. +. What is this then i in » 


> CI What is here faid of farniklag recruits delved fs. 


bes ſome E. of the 3 Kc. as far as 3 are 


3 - + Pad 56s dons an ie ts hk 


lord bought the recruits, becauſe otherwiſe he compels 
. -W Ek 
0 


kewiſe exempt from taxes. Their ſtipends, 


ling any freeholds in villages, are equally ſub- 
ject to the public burdens with the noble eſtates ; 
previous to the year 1783 the eſthonian paſto. 
85 rates, even though they had * villages 
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We have before obſerved, that the nobility in | 
Livonia, Eſthonia, and Finland, furniſh no re- 


cruits from their vaſſals, but in return are ſub- 
ject to various other pub ic burdens and taxes. 

The latter are extended in Livonia even to ſome 

5 noble manorial grounds, ſuch as have been for- 
; merly occupied by boors, and others that pas | 

under ſeveral denominations. W 


2. The clergy, in to their petfons, — 


which conſiſt in money, and i in the country of 


Torn and pieces of land, are raiſed by them free 


of all deduction. — That the ruſſian ſecular | 


clergy give their ſons, when they have ſeveral, 8 
recruits, | has been already mentioned, though it 
is not to be confidered as a burden, as they 
gradually riſe to be officers, * Numbers of place - 
men and lutheran preachers, & c. in the baltic 
5 provinces, whoſe ſons are not required for mili- 
_ tary ſervice, put them into it of their own accord, | 
either in the hope of ſpeedy advancement, or 
|  becapſe their circumſtances are too narrow to 
admit of their devoting them to a ſtudious life. T 


The livonian and eſthonian paſtorates, if poſ. 


belong». 


= tain fees are taken. 
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belonging to them, had nothing to do with 
3. Placemen and officers of the crown, &c. 
are in many countries obliged either to pay a 
certain annual tax upon their falaries, or at leaſt 
occaſionally a ſort of war- contribution : nothing 
of this kind is known in Ruſſia. Only for the 


making out of patents, here, as elſewhere, cer- +. 


+ 4. All literary men, who are not Inrolled 1 in 
any guild, and, beſide their learned profeſſion, 


as phyſicians, lawyers, &c. are not engaged in | 


trade, are entirely exempt from taxes. The ne 


* holds good of artiſts, &c. 


Ee contribute to the requiſites of the town. — As 5 


5. All people who live ſolely on he n 5 


8 of their capital, and do not inſcribe themſelves ” 


: in any guild, however large their i income may 
” be, pay no tax upon it whatever. a 
6. All inhabitants of towns. poſſeſs their i im- 


movable property free of all taxation, only bear- 4 | 


ing their quota where troops are quartered upon 
them, and are obliged, as in other countries, to 


. 2 in * to the > public taxes, which 


N . It div 8 that an 8 — bs 


paid the ſalaries in obligations alone, and demanded the tax | 
R them 4 in ow | 


however. | 
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however are laid neither on the — of their 
trade nor on their immovable property, are di- 
vided into two claſſes, ſome paying the before- 
mentioned per centage, and others the poll- tax. 
Efbe recruit-· money paid by the ruſſian mer- 
chants, has likewiſe been noticed before. 5 
7. Amon g the free-countrymen in regard to 
public taxes, there is, as above ſaid, a great dif- 
ference : ſome paying abſolutely nothing, but 
perform ſervice ; others being ſubject to the poll- 


: tax and the obrok, or tribute, or other pecuniary 
impoſts. So likewiſe it is in regard to recruits. 
__ — Menial ſervants, who in ſome countries are 


obliged to give a part of their hard-earned pit- : 


tance of wages into the public treaſury, pay in N 


Ruſſia, if free-born, only the uſual | ; 
: . nothing at all. . 


8. Vaſſal -boors pay poll-tax and furniſh re- b 


cruits. — The obrok of the crown-boors, as 5 
already remarked, is not to be conſidered as a 

public tax, but as a ſort of rent for the occu- : 
pancy of the lands allotted to them, or for the 


| permiſſion to follow * trade they pleaſe *, 


* Rent is indeed by no means the proper term; but 1 : 


” know of no better. For even people who occupy no lands, 


_ obliged ſometimes to pay the obrok, which they ſtrive 


to earn by all ſorts of hard-labour : if they be beggars, yet 
the — or the village muſt pay for them. 7 


Some ET 


pooll- tax calculated upon the reviſion for every 


1 1 prudent diſtribution. Thus, for inſtance, the magiſ- 5 


cCeeed in like manner in his village and demeſnes. - Conſe- Ef 
| quently many burghers or boors pay a larger 12 thas 
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Sometimes caſes will happen, when a public 
tax ſeems to bear hard upon-particular perſons, 
though it be otherwiſe in fact, or at leaſt no con- 
venient means of altering it can be deviſed. 
This may be illuſtrated by an example. It was 
ordained, once for all, that the amount of the 


| village, eſtate, diſtri, or houſe, ſhould be | 
brought into the coffers of the crown unalter 
| till the next reviſion »; therefore the births i = 
te interval occafion no — and the deaths, 
impoveriſhments, deſertions, &c. no dirainution 
of the ſum. This maxim muſt be obſerved, as 
otherwiſe the collectors would have no more to 


s beneficial to the ſubjects. Only * ing 1 
to particular inſtances it will not alleviat © every 


do than every moment to alter their liſts, books, 

and accounts. Every one will allow that this 
4 immutability i is highly neceſſary; and, foraſmuch 

as commonly more x perſons are born than die, it 


one. So, . the nobleman, the z of 


* Beſides, every community is Fry to colle& this * 


trate ſees that the richer inhabitants contribute ſomewhat 1 
more, and the poorer rather leſs. The nobleman may pro- 


nn en 


302 
letters, or ſome other, Sinks: his free hired ſer- 
vants to be enregiſtered at the reviſion ; but after 
a while they chooſe to enliſt as recruits, and there- 
fore ſerve only the crown; yet the maſter muſt 
pay the poll- tax for them till the next reviſion. 

he caſe is the ſame with artificers, if their ap- 
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prentices enliſt for ſoldiers. So it is likewiſe with I 


criminals condemned to the public works. — — 
Here it is really too glaring : at firſt fight ; but the 
| crown can do no otherwiſe, or the immutability 
TT” which we have admitted to be neceſſary would 
hourly fall to pieces. Moreover, it ſhould not 
de forgotten, that burden and benefit proceed - 
0 with equal ſteps; for, if the tradeſman takes an 
755 apprentice who was born after the reviſion, he 
= pays no poll-tax for him. Theſe inſtances 1 may ” 
1 perhaps ſuggeſt ſimilar caſes to ſome readers. F 


Several provinces have alſo public burdens 5 


peculiar to them, which may be regarded = 
taxes, ſuch as, maintaining the poſt-ſtations, 
repairing the highways, 1 1 
e Sometimes the taxes and public burdens wear „ 
an entirely different aſpect. Indeed that has not 
happened, as far as I know, i in Great-Ruſſia = 
a long time, except in the obrok. of the crown- 
boors : but in Little-Ruſſia, and with the old 
ſlobode regiments, a pecuniary tax and afterwards | 
the pol tax were introduced 1 in lieu of the former 5 


| kozak- 
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kozak-ſervice. The latter has likewiſe been 
carried into Livoma, Eſthonia, and Finland. — 
Ingria formerly was not called upon for recruits, 
for mending the roads and maintaining the poſt- 
ſtations ; - but was obliged to furmiſh a certain 
quantity of forage for the horſe-guards. The 
latter is now aboliſhed, and the poll-tax of 150 
kopeeks on every male is introduced, with the 


obligation to keep the roads in order at their 
oven expence, and latterly the delivery of recruits. 
But then the proximity to the reſidence furniſnes 
them with opportunity for ky great returns T7 


for their products. 
From this ſhort repreſentation it ſatisfactorily | 


Fn, appears, that the ordinary public taxes of the 5 


empire are very various; that, taken on an 


average, they admit of no per cent calculation; ' 


that they are liable to ſeveral alterations accord- 


the delivery of recruits is not of the fame nature 


” throughout. | 


As we ſhould here — crnlider the | 


> great | body of the yeomanry or country-folk, 
Is now to be obſerved that their real neceſſaries 


man wants for his nouriſhment and cloathing, | 


are ſubje& to no taxes, becauſe in all Ruſſia there 
is no ſuch thing as exciſe . What the common 


: None upon the meat or the cattle that he ſells, on the 
- malt, bread, fiſh, &c. which the proprictor 2 or 
which are bought. 


r © 


gene- 


ing to times and circumſtances ; and that eren 
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- 


generally conſiſts in the products of his rural 
economy, on which, in many diſtricts he pays 
no tax whatever, and in others only a moderate 
tribute to the land-owner for the occupancy of 
his farm. Salt is indeed a monopoly of the 


crown, yet, as obſerved before, it is very | 


cheap; brandy on the other hand, is dear; but 
= many « of the common people do not hold it to de © 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to them; others make it 
themſelves for their own uſe, as the kozaks ; : or, 
on a failure of their crops i of corn, to ſupply the 
place of it, prepare a ſtrong liquor of milk, as 
: leveral of the uncivilized nomadic nations, as 
may be ſeen, among others, from the writings of 
3 academicians. - — For the earning of money to 
pay the pecuniary taxes a thouſand means preſent 5 
| themſelves to all who have a olſen to work 
: and to careful cconomy. Huſbandry, the 
breeding of cattle, the W the culture " 
hops, bee-ſtages, Se. yield the boor, beſide the L 
. ſupply of the neceſſaries of life, a conſiderable 5 
- ſurplus for ſale: beſides, he ſometimes goes him- 0 
_ felf, or ſends his well- -grown ſon, if there be no : 
gee manufactories in the neighbourhood, to ſuch 
. places as afford work and profit, either as a | 
_ fiſherman or a boatman on the Tivers, or as a 
bricklayer or carpenter, or to cut ditches and 
Vater-courſes, &c. — In general the taxes are 
not oppreſſive; and thoſe that ſeem to be ſo, or 


are 
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are not perfectly agreeable to the ſubject, cannot, 

as we have ſeen before, be conveniently altered. 
But that the ſubjects, if they will, may live com- 
fortably according to their ſtation, ſhall be more 


accurately, yet briefly ſhewn under the head 
immediately following. 


—— 


. General wwe are of the Subjects. 5 


5 IN every country, and among all ranks are * 
be found rich and poor perſons, whoſe welfare 


is generally computed by their circumſtances or = 


earnings. That there ate very rich people in 
Ruſſia is known to every one. But even to the 


pPoorer ſort 1 it is not difficult to procure themſelves 
ma ſhort. time a fort of competence, as ſources 
_ of profit are open to all ranks, ſuch as, for the 


nobility, the military, and civil ſervice; for the 
5 burghers an extenſive commerce, manufactures, 
and all kinds of ſervice, &c. for the country 5 


people a prodigious variety of produdts, advan- ee 
- tageous employments, and the like. 0 
„ both the nobility and the burghers =. 
= actually i in affluence, is manifeſt from the luxury 


---. every where prevails. | ; Whoever 1 


velled through Ruſſia muſt have obſerved in the 1 
houſes of the country nobleſſe that are not quite 


3 fallen to decay, a very plentiful table, neat and 


handlome dreſſes, a competent number of ſer- 
N "RF Vants, 
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vants, and all other things i in proportion. In the | 
towns the wealthy merchants live not only in a 
decent manner, but even in a grand ſtyle. The 
ſame may be affirmed of a number of tradeſmen 
in ſeveral diſtricts, particularly in the provinces 
of the Baltic. Many of the latter who go about 
in a plain and rather humble garb, yet conſume 
more than their equals i in many other countries “. 
But we are here particularly ſpeaking of the 
claſs of countrymen. The ruſſian boor, even 
the vaſſal of the nobleman, lives very decently 
in his houſe, has a ſufficiency of wholeſome food, 
is neatly dreſſed, puts commonly two or three 
diſhes on his table, and even accumulates a 


7 trifling capital, though, as it is not ſecured to 


him and may be taken from him, he frequently 

buries it in the ground. Beſides, we have 
already named ſome noble villages where the 8 
boors diſplay an opulence which would be looked 
: for in vain in other countries: and ſuch villages : 
are in yer: numbers. For r judging of the reſt 


iS At che tables of the german tradeſinen i in Livonia are 


rs commonty ſeen more than one diſh, and among them ſome 


=y that are coſtly, for inſtance, chickens, veniſon, and veal, ba 


| when they are uot uncommonly dear; they generally (ex- 


cepting the very pooreſt) drink coffee twice a day, and make : 


punch on Sundays; though both theſe liquors are at preſent TY 
. expenſive. But their Proms are Sy ; 


done 


WE 
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one inſtance may ſuffice; and that for the ſake 
of variety ſhall be a crown-village, The large 
village Meſen, on the banks of the river of the 
ſame name, 5o verſts from its exit into a great 
arm of the White-ſea, ſtands in an ungrateful 
ſoil, where nature has acted the part of a ſtep- 
mother: for it contains nothing but foreſt; only 
= trifle of barley i is ſown yearly, but which ſeldom 5 
| ripens, and is only uſed for the ſtraw | in fodder- 

- mg we cattle. Nevertheleſs the boors here 
have always been rich people. Every man has 
a houſe to live i in, which, though only of wood, . 

pet is roomy, and conſiſts of two ſtories; the 
lower ſerving for the purpoſes of houſekeeping, —— 5 
but the upper containing ſeveral handſome apart 
ments fitted up with paper hangings, and fup- - 
5 plied with engliſh furniture ; many of them kap 
above 100 ſervants, from the Laplanders of thoſe 
parts, who wait upon them with their rein-deer. 
| Theſe people derive their riches from the fiſheries 
on the White-ſea and the Frozen ocean; 1 but 5 = 
their greateſt profits ariſe from the capture =_— 
5 whales. Their products of this nature are FF. 
TT Engliſh, moſtly thoſe who reſide at Arch- FT, 
angel; from which place they obtain their neceſ- 8 
8 by the road they have 700 verſts to go 
thither, but by ſea only ! half that diſtance. The 
people of this country are well. built, but — 
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uhich are now all gone to ruin. . „5 
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much in their eyes from the reflection of the 
ſun-beams by the ice“. Their village, on ac- 
count of its magnitude and the opulence that 
parevails there, has latterly been erected into a 

circle town f. — The ruſſian and finniſh boors 

in the province of Ingria, or what is now the 

Z government of St. Peterſburg, are not by far to | 

be reckoned among the wealthieſt, ſince the 

greater part of them, beſides the taxes in kind 

| and in ſpecie, are obliged to perform feudal ſer- 
vice to the nobles of thoſe parts: but all of them 

have a decent i income and live in a kind of af- 

fluence. — The ruſſian boor may ſoon become 
rich, as he underſtands the art of making profit = 
of every thing, and whenever he pleaſes of being 
content with a little Tx for all his clothes coſt : 
him nothing, conſiſting merely of what | is manu 


5 Some are almoſt blind by i it at 30 years of age. 


” Over againſt this village, on a the other ſide of the riv ver, | 


- the Engliſh had great concerns in the reign of the empreſs 
Elizabeth, where they conſtructed faw-mills, iron-forges, 


i 


Vith a great number of hammers worked by water, &c. | 


K A ſtriking example of this is obſerrable in 1 1 
ſoldier, who, from his extremely ſmall pay, „and his exactly 2 
meaſured allowance of proviſion, frequently by economy | 
and good management accumulates a little 5 from his 
ſavings. 


factured 
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factured at home; and his diet, which, by the 
way, during the long faſts is extremely meagre, 
is ſupplied to him from his huſbandry. 
Among the very numerous nobility many pol. 
| ſels tortunes of 100,000 and 500,000 rubles, or 
| ſometimes more ; but the generality may have a 
Us fortune of between 30,000 and 100,000. Others, 
who have no landed property, or but little, and 
- perhaps are even in debt, find various means of 
acquiring a decent i income, either | in the military 
or civil ſervice, or by farming. Thoſe who are 
called poor, would not be thought ſo in Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and ſeveral other countries: for 
none of them, as there, are ſeen walking on foot 


or waiting on themſelves; every one keeps bis 
coach and horſes, at leaſt a ſervant, and ſeveral 
maids to attend on his lady *. Hence we may No 


- eaſily form a judgment of the expence that is ſo 
conſpicuous i in the houſes of the affluent nobility, 
with whom the manſion, gardens, equipage, 5 
table, e, pine, ; and furniture, induce | 


* % * * 


ip; Ifi it b ſhould be aſked * they Fr this expence, it 25 | 
BY __ ſerve as an anſwer, that horſes and ſervants here do 


not occaſion any great diſburſements. Beſides, he often 

meets with ſupport from his more wealthy brethren, at leaſt 
lodging, provender for horſes and cattle, fire- wood, Kc. per- = 

| haps on one of the manors, free of expcnce, 


QQ 4 Oo, one 
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one to beheve it the ſeat of ſome petty prince · * 
At this we need the leſs be ſurpriſed, as the 


riches, proſperity, and revenues of the land- 
owners are more than three times as great as they 


were 30 years ago. At that time a haak of land 


in Livonia or Eſthonia was worth about 2000 


rubles, and produced a yearly rent of 80 or at 

moſt 120 rubles ; whereas at preſent. a haak 
cannot be purchaſed for leſs than 5000, and with 
ſmall eſtates will coſt upwards of 7000 rubles, 


-_ yielding a rent of 400 or 600 rubles, and even 


more. Hence it is evident, that perſons Who 
20 years ſince were worth 20,000 rubles, may 
now be deemed rich men. Yet with all theſe | 


: happy circumſtances, many of them have en- 


|  tirely run out their eſtates and plunged their 


farnilies in diſtreſs by unthriftineſs, the baleful 


paſſion for ruinous play, extravagant expences, 5 
. and idle ſpeculations f. 8 
8 Several üben of good fortunes, Keen Rill 
continue to live under a thatched roof. Though great 
i luxury i in general prevails, yet there are numbers of families . 
__ who adopt a won . and even diſcover a * 
1 parſimony. | 
4 KS rather vnacgountable how ſoure noblemen whoſe. 
eſtates by this means are put into ſequeſtration and carefully 


managed, find them ann. to ſatisfy the creditors, yet 
afterwards 


— 
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X In no country are the learned profeſſions fo e 


well provided for as in the provinces laſt- men- 
tioned. The preacher *, even on the ſmalleſt 


country- paſtorate, lives on as brilliant a footing 


as the general ſuperintendant in many of the 


provinces of Germany: his daily table Is ſup- 
| plied with ſeveral diſhes; he keeps men ſervants | 
and maid ſervants +; he is commonly the friend Ip 
and confident of the noblemen of his pariſh, and 5 
= his houſe the uſual reſort of them; no man of 


; afterwards live in a ſort of affluence and at a greater expence 


than would be reaſonably imagined. At leaſt the children 
ſeem not to become — at the ſame time with their PF 


= parents. 


* The ſtated is in towns are an at FO oy rate, 5 
1 80 ak very low ; but the accidents, as they are called, that i = 


preſents, inſtead of whad with us are demanded as fees, are 


ſio much the greater, eſpecially when ſeveral noblemen are 
reſident there, who uſually give for a marriage ora baptiſm 


| from 20 to 50 rubles. Alſo rich — make mw - 


| preſents. 


: + When * thy" any e wa is, Uke the EO 
a nobleman on his demeſne, their maſter and judge, takes from 
' them as many domeſtics as he pleaſes, and has his huſbandry 
performed by their ſeudal-ſervice, If he have no boors be- 
longing to him, then the pariſh muſl find him a proper num- 
ber of domeſtics, and beſides them, the neceſſary hands for 
his huſbandry without wages or recompence z he lkeviſe 5 
— receives his firewood of them, free of expence. 
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rank need be aſhamed of driving in his coach 
and pair, often his coach and four *. His paſto- - 
rate is equal in all reſpects, even in privileges and 
immunities, to any nobleman's eſtate in his 
neighbourhood : the income of a larger benefice 
upon a near calculation may amount to 1500 or 


| 2000, and a moderate one to about 800 rubles; 


yet there are a few ſmaller, which are likewiſe 
more productive than the little manors, becauſe 

they have not only the benefit of their own ' Ia 
bandry, but alſo a good revenue in corn and 


= money from the pariſh. - — The ivonian advo- 


cates are not wont to draw up a writing, as in 


Saxony, for a few groſches: 3 the ordinary 1 


| being ſeldom confined to 5 or 10 rubles, and for _ 
inſtituting a triſling proceſs, or for preparing 3 
covenant, contract, teſtament, Ke. they are 


| uſually paid from 50 to 100 rubles : it is not 


then to be wondered at that they drive about in 
ſuch e carriages : as they goinin Saxony t to the privy- 


Council; and, that, after practiſing a few. years, 
= they purchaſe a noble demeſne. — The phy fician, < 
ceren the ſurgeon, who frequently acts in the 


capacity of the former, is paid for an ordinary 
cure from 39 to 200 rubles ; ; it is common fora 


= To fee him going SOT on boo, as in Germany, would 


_ wealthy | 


be 5 — ſight. . 


— 


wealthy nobleman to make an agreement with 
his phyfician, whom he always ſends for from 
| town in his own carriage, and pays him for the 
whole cure 500 rubles. When a ſurgeon in- 
1 oculates the boor- children 1 in a diſtrict, he gene- 

rally may expect a recompence of 80 or 100 


rubles. Beſides the phyſician and the ſurgeon 
which are paid by the crown for every circle, it 
is uſual for t nobleman or a pariſh to keep "7 
phyſician of their own, to whom they give a 
fixed ſalary of 300 or 400 rubles. — The com- 
mon falary of a domeſtic tutor 30 years ago was 
| 100 or 150 rubles ; > ut preſent in the houſes of : 
0 noblemen it is generally 300 or 4⁰⁰ rubles, to 
: which tea, coffee, the uſe of the carriage, ” 
dance, waſhing, and even conſiderable preſents 
are added *. Nor need this be a matter of ſur- 8 — 
priſe, as the nobleman pays his ſteward, who can 
gr only write and keep accounts, with free board, - 
. &c. 100 or 150 rubles per annum. 


* The muſic-maſter at the manor-houſe uſually 3 
1 much. The poor nobleman conſequently feels himſelf rather 
pwinched, when his children are ate 14 to n a do- 


meſlic tutor. 


this 
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the hir ſtate of commerce, in 

| the maritime towns many merchants are ſeen 
who poſſeſs capitals of ſome hundred thouſands | 
— rubles. i may be advanced i in general that 
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this opulence would be more common, if they 
were fewer in number, and their EXPENCES p 
| bore a nearer proportion with their gains f. — | 


The tradeſmen earn a great deal of money with 
little trouble +. 


. * It is caly in ſmall towns that the merchant's wife goes 
on foot to church; in the larger ſhe has her coach after the 
' neweſt faſhion, and in the houſe as much magnificence is 
diſplayed frequently as in that of the wealthy nobleman. 
i The ruſſian traders in the lironian towns are a proof of 


this. As their expence in cloaths, eating, carriage, &c. is 
far ſmaller, they can afford to ſell their commodities much 


cheaper, accordingly they make quick returns, and foon — 
find themſelves in good circumſtances. 


t Aﬀew examples from the {mall country-towns will ſet 


this. matter in a perſpicuous light. The ſhoemaker takes N 


5 for a pair of ſhoes, when all the leather is found him, merely 
for the making between 50 kopeeks and 1 ruble; for a pair 


— boots 14 or 2 rubles; the taylor for a plain garment from 5 


3 to 5 rubles; the j joiner for a common cheſt ſmeared with | 


Rn which the wood coſts him between 30 and 50 


| kopeeks, from 5 to 10 rubles ; the wheelwright for a pair 


of coach-wheels, the wood coſting him 40 kopeeks, gets 
between 3 and 4 rubles; the tanner for a bullock's hide 


| which he buys raw for 3 or 4 rubles, is paid 8 or 10 rubles ; 1 


due ſmith for an ordinary padlock will have from rs 
rubles, &c. — But then in what manner do theſe people EE 


live? Expenſive victuals, coffee twice a day, (which here | 


coſts at preſent 48 to 52 kopeeks per pound, ) entertainments, 8 


parties of pleaſure, &c. are extremely common. The wife 
goes gaily dreſſed, and ſeldom condeſcends to do any of the 
: boufhold buſineſs, but leaves it all to her maids. —_—_ 
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'The livonian and eſthonian peaſantry are 
generally thought to be, if not miſerable, at leaſt 
poor: and many of them may be ſo termed, if 


we conſider their vaſſalage and their feudal bur- 


dens, or their dwellings, nouriſhment, and houſ- 


hold furniture. The induſtrious and frugal, 


however, live upon the produce of their agricul- 
ture in as comfortable a manner as the nature of 

their feudal conſtitution will admit, if the bound- i 

leſs avarice or inſenſibility of a proprietor do not 

cruſn them by exorbitant impoſts and feudal bur- 

dens. Among the Lettes are boors who feel Eh 

ſome conſequence by their riches ; and among 

the Eſthonians are boor's wives who wear filver 

necklaces and ſtomachers to the value of " 

rubles ; and among both nations ſome who x: 

| their on good houſhold bread the whole year 
— through, with a diſh of meat beſides, have a con- 
ſſderable quantity of live ſtock, and lay by a 


ſmall capital ſum of money, (ſometimes, as was 


before obſerved, bury it in the ground,) or let 
it out upon intereſt. Many of them might —_ 
„ commodiouſly than i in the wretched { ſmoky 
rooms which they inhabit, as ſome of the _ 
ſtantial peaſants actually do in chambers with 
| neat little windows; but they had in general 


much rather adhere to the old manners of their 


fathers. | 


hs ſcribed by any traveller as to its proſperity. The 
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fathers *. On eſtates belonging to the crown, 
where the impoſts and feudal ſervices are accu- 
rately defined, the boor, when his huſbandry 
ſucceeds, lives contented and happy ; and many 
of the private landlords act the part of a father 
to the people on their demeſnes. — Some 


writers ſeem to imagine the Eſthonian to be : 
N deſtitute of the ſiner feelings of our nature and 


a demi-brute ; but thouſands of examples ſhew 5 


that nature has not dealt unkindly with them, 0 


thou gh in quickneſs of intellect they are far below 1 
5 the Ruſſians. _ 


I The generality af the kako: enjoy not only = 
= neceſlaries but the accommodations and com- 


5 forts of life. In the parts about the Don eaſe 
8 and affluence are every where ſeen; 'Y and the 


| kozaks of the Ural uſually paſs their time in 3 


ũdleneſs and yet in plenty, from the riches they 
obtain by means of the A fiſheries on 
that A 5 
8 It may n not be ana fo find 8 


here a ſomewhat more circumſtantial account of Fs 
RT = remote province, that of Nertſchinſk, 


= which to my knowledge has not yet been de- 


7 The — ay is 8 better pleaſed N his filthy 5 


carth- } ole than with a fine edifice i in T . 
TD : people 
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people there pay, according to the nature of 
their condition and conſtitution, the uſual public 
taxes, either by tribute or money. This they 
derive, as well as all other neceſſaries, from agri- 
culture, the chace, the fiſhery, working in the 
mines, the trade of carriers, the ſale of their pro- 

ducts to the ruſſian merchants who go thither for 
: them, and their trade with China, when it is 

open. Some of theſe ſources of gain require to 

be a little enlarged on here ; firſt remarking, that 
0 ruſſian and foreign goods, particularly linen, | 
are annually imported and conſumed in thoſe 


. parts to the amount of above 100,000 rubles. 


0 On the other hand, the country. People, beſide 
their own conſumption get a net profit in money, 


” among other things from: 1. agriculture; in 


the four towns thereabouts, and to the troops ; 


— the frontiers, annually to the amount of 


20, 0 to 2 5,000 rubles in corn ; 2. from the 
trade 0 carriers, as they convey all the furs of 
_ thoſe parts to ruſſian towns on account of the 


good years the boors ſell to the mine- works at 3 


merchants * „or bring back goods from them, 5 


by which they earn every year from 8 to 10,000 | 
4 rubles ; 3. from the trade to China, when i it . 


5 * Res; even carry at times the noble metals obtained 
there t to the place of then deſtination. 


DO  , 
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. forward, whither they tranſport annually about 


[2000 horſes, nearly the fame number of horned 


cattle, and as many yufts or hides, and ſeveral 


_ thouſand lamb-ſkins; 4. from the trade to Ruſſia 
in which they only diſpoſe of furs : this amounted 


| (beſides the tribute paid by the Tunguſes and 
Buræts) from the year 1785 to 1789, one year 
with another, annually to about 120, 00 to 


240,000 ſquirrel- ſkins, at 100 or 1 50 rubles the 525 

. thouſand; 180 to 240 ſables, at 5 to 1 TA rubles - 
a piece, rarely 20 to 25 rubles*; 200 to 350 

fox-ſkins, at 11 or 2 rubles a piece; 100 to 


— bear- ſkins, at 4 to 1 5 rubles a piece f; ; 300 
do 400 wolf. ſkins, at 14 to 3 rubles each; 50 to 
60 from 'S: to 8 rubles each t; 5 40,000 > 


* - Thi dvanien. fables and 2 are eee to * mM 


” the beſt in the empire, accordingly they are dearer than 


thoſe from other parts. For this reaſon the Chineſe, who FL 


have the art of colouring them, buy, not theſe 1 — „ 
and therefore cheaper ones from Irkutſſo For ſome time 5 


paſt ĩt has been obſerved, that the ſables and ſquirzels retire | 


Fn rhence to the river r Amoor : perhaps on account of the n num- 
der of hunters. . 8 


+ The 3 price i is Tay _ the * mt that 1 


are very ſcarce. 


_ come thither only for thoſe with wy hair, which however "RE. 


+ But when the coramerce at Kiachta fourihes, they a are = 


worth in a trade 13 or 14 rubles a piece. | 


to 


= Some of them alſo 2 to 5 a livelihood as 
I carriers. 


TT the people muſt in general be in eaſy circum- 
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to 15,000 hare-ſkins, at 40 to 50 — * 
thouſand*; 30 to 40 glutton-ſkins, from 4 to 8 
rubles a piece; 6000 to 8000 black and white 

lamb. ſkins, a black at 50 to 70, a white at 20 to 

35 kopeeks, &c. . . 
As agriculture here is very inviting on account | 

bol the profit it brings, the Tunguſes and Buræts 


e have begun to addict themſelves to it, and thus 


open an advantageous Proſpect for futurity. . 


That amidſt ſo many means of gaining money 


TY ſtances, i is apparent to the moſt careleſs obſerver; = A 


| beſides, the conduct of the old ruſſian inhabi- 
tants is a proof of it, many of whom are cenfured 
dy the academicians in the account of their 


travels for living in idleneſs and debauchery f. 
It was for this reaſon that a very reſpectable 
perſon, who has a thorough knowledge 3 
diaiſtrict of Nertſchinſk, mentions in a letter, that —\ 
— would be of great ſervice to the province and 


: + The - ins of f bears plea lava, 1 Wei * : 4s 
E439 marmottes, are worſe in hair than thoſe in other. parts of 
—_—_—— but thoſe of the hare are as good — 

3 : elſe. | 5 


+ The old inhabitants hs follow * 8 
are become very negligent and great ſpendthrifts by their 
affluence. Even the common people there drink a prodi - 
gious quantity of tea; — * cans of it 2 
Vor. 11. RR the 
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or villages in Livonia and Eſthonia, draw concluſions eon - 
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_ the agriculture of thoſe parts, as well as highly 


improving and encouraging to the other in- 


| Habitats, if che crown would ſend about 1000 
or more good ruſſian boors to fettle there: 
as they would ſet a fine example of induſtry to 
the uncivilized natives, and teach them to carry 
on huſdandry to greater advantage, and might 
perhaps gtadually inſpire their elder brethren of 
thoſe countries, or at leaſt their poſterity, with 
more cœconomical diſpoſitions. ©<(C 
| Foreign gentlemen coming to Ruſſia have if 
perhaps entered a peaſant's houfe by the road, 
and at the fight of ſome objects have been led to 
| think the condition of the ruſſian boors to be e- 
| fremely wretched and miſerable®. They found, 
for example, no feather-beds; as the ruffian 
| boor ſleeps on a hard bench, his coat or a fort 
of rug ſerving him both for coverlet and pillow. 
: But the common ruſſian, who is inured to this 
. from his very infancy, and generally has nothing 
at all to cover him, requires no fearher-bed z 
__  otherviſe he could ſoon provide himſelf with 
1 he is neither i in want of tame poultry 
| __ Nor wild fowl. — Others have pronounced the 
ruſſian merchants, from their ſimple: national 
habit, to be deftitute of propriety in ach; and 


Some travellers, r 


ceraing all the country people of the emyite z but they a 
groundleſs. 
have 


= 


5 excellent and numerous products, the «< BY 
|  tentedneſs of the people, and the good regu- > 
| tions adopted through the empire, afford to 

every one who conducts himſelf well in his 

ſtation of life, ſufficient means for acquiring 

— competency. The majority of the ruſſian 

ſubjects fare better in their way than the great Og 
multitude in France, Germany, Sweden, and 

ſeveral other countries. That the ſame may be : 
lid of all claſſes, needs not here be D it 
having already been made apparent. — V 
Ds any deficiency 1s perceivable , the fault ĩs not to 


WF 
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have exclaimed againſt their ordinary favourite 

meſſes, which indeed may not be highly palatable 
| to every foreign depraved appetite. But this 


handſome fuits of cloaths. 


As is the cafe with numbers of weilhle whoſe hagd lot it 


zs to belong to very ſevere landlords; or with tradeſmen who | 


experience a want of cullomers, or with a decayed mer- 
chant, &c. . a 


bo "5 
1 11 N 
.. 


way of reaſoning ſurely is not juſt. Who will 
_ , preſume to ſet himſelf up for a competent judge 
bl taſte for other men? If the ruſſian merchant 
content himfelf with a cheap national dreſs, 
which however is by no means always the caſe, 
de is certainly to be commended for it; at the 
ſame time his wife perhaps wears as many 
genuine pearls upon her head - dreſs (that n 
very uſual ornament) as would * ſeveral _ 
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be imputed to the public inſtitutions, laws, taxes; 
and form of government ; but to particular cir- 
cumſtances and unavoidable combinations, often 
| ſolely to the ſuffering ſubje& himſelf, who may 
be either regardleſs of his duties, or negligent i in 
his accounts, or perhaps has taken up a pro- 
feſſion for which he had not the proper talent. 
But it is indiſputable, that in Ruſſia, by a | 


propriety of behaviour, the foreigner as well as 


the native 1 ſoon procure a decent liveli- 


_ . countries authors have attempted to x 

calculate the whole national wealth, or at leaſt 
the amount of all the natural products, and 

5 aſcertain what portion of it falls to the ſhare 
of every individual. Theſe exerciſes may be 
an amuſement for idle hours, but ſeldom afford | 


ſatisfaction to the man of ſcience. . 


* This may ſerve as à hint to ſome coloniſts who.» are dil. 


ſatisfied with their condition, v ho baving obtained parcels of 7 


and, have neither inclination nor abilities to cultivate them, : 
: and therefore continue as poor as at the firſt coming. 


It is applicable to many Italians ind others, who would 5 


nowhere procure a decent livelihood. were they to travel 
the whole world over. ant 
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